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SECTION xvni. 

Modern Coin^ and Medals, 

I HE reader must readily have observed^ that 
through the whole of this work, till now^ 
the terms Coin and Medal have been used as 
syponymous; and that of Medallion, with one 
mirp^^her peculiar names, applied to such 
the mint as were not intended 
for tfife But now he will 

please to t|^, in treating of modern 

coinage, used in speaking 

of that of supplies 

the place of ttie term %^^^edaHp^, ^3 Rie word 
MedaglionCy from Q|’i- 

ginal and proper signification^^a largij^^edal;’ 
as sallone^ ' from saUe^ signifies a"^^oon, or 
large hall. 

VOL. 11. ^ 
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The term Medallion is very proper in treating 
of ancient pieces, because their devices are 
so various, that size chiefly distinguishes those 
not meant for cash from the ot|jers : but this is 
not the case with the modern ; for such is the 
barbarism yet predominant over the modern 
mint, that uncommon impression, as frequently 
as size, discerns its solemn from its common 
products. Medallion were therefore an im- 
proper term, if applied generally to the former 3 
and though k might often be used with fitness, 
in discussing particular pieces of modern coinage, 
yet medallists, to save nice and unnecessary 
distinctions, have universally adopted the more 
farhiliar appellation of Medal. 

What are meant by MODERN Coins and 
Medals the foregoing section has explained tnj 
he all struck since Charlemagne, or the 
mencement of the ninth century. It ne- 

cessarily strike the reader, therefoi|^ that the 
theme of this section is so vast,^gls to be almost 
infinite. But be must b^ informed, that it is 
intended to say little o^^he several coinages of 
the different mode^pfh nations, but merely to 
give a few ^stieral remarks. These coinages 
are in fifaCt' only interesting, except in a very 
"telv ins^nces,' to their particular nations. For 
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which reason it is proposed to display that of 
Our own country at such length as this slight 
plan will permit, in the next section; leaving 
the natives of other countries, and tho^se who 
are generally curious in modern coinage, to 
peruse the best works which have been written 
upon the Coins and Medals of each country. 

Modern coins, down to the revival of lite- 
rature in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
are so very rude, that curiosity is the chief in- 
ducement to peruse them. Without dates or 
epochs they can serve few purposes of instruc- 
tion. The very portraits found on them are 
often so uncouth, that the human face divine is 
hardly discernible The reverses always bear 
a most beautiful cross garnished w ith pellets, or 
^ dish of some such exquisite flavour. 

Such might be the rigid censure of a severe 
judge upon this subject: but even the most 
severe judge must allow, that national monu- 

* The rudeness of the later Roman coins is amazing. 
Banduri observes, that such was the efiect of Christianity, by 
introilucing hatred of the arts, all which had been employed 
in pagan mythology, and were therefore held profane, that 
Symmachus says he was the only person who had seen old 

B 21 
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ments, however rude, are more interesting to 
far the greater part of the people, than the most 
perfect productions of art pertaining to another 
nation. And this principle is questionless as 
rational, as it is general; for nothing can be 
more engaging in this way than monuments 
illustrative of, or in the least relating to persons, 
or actions, in the glory whereof the common 
passion of national vanity warmly interests 
our affections. The noble of Edward III., on 
which he appears in a ship, as asserting the 
British dominion of the ocean, would, though 
uncouth in execution, which it by no means is, 
justly command our highest regard and attention : 
and doubtless any patriot, nay, it is believed, 
any Briton, would, even in these days (what 
days!) place most justly a higher value upon 
this coin, than upon the most perfect medal 
which Grecian skill has produced. The coins 
of Edward the Black Prince, and others, are 
alike interesting upon this score, though indeed 
the whole English series must be interesting to 
every one interested in English history. 

But even what is here said, $is to the interest 
which particular nations must take in their own 
coinage, is a sufficient argument for touching 
very lightly upon that of other countries, in 
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order that all the room possible may be re- 
served in this little treatise for the subjects of 
national predilection. Indeed, if the reader 
has seen cabinets of coins, or even looked into 
sale-catalogue^ he must know, that not even 
kings, or the most wealthy private collectors, 
ever think it worth while to form large and 
complete serieses, of the coins of other nations 
than their own^ 

What conduces to render the series of modern 
coins very imperfect, is the great number of 
petty states and kingdoms, into which all the 
grand parts of Europe were divided, during 
the turbulent night of the middle ages., The 
series of modern English coins is morq com- 
plete than that of any country in the world, 
not excepting France. For, in the series of 
English princes, not above two reigns are 
wanting in the coinage; whereas, there are se- 
veral French kings of whom no coins are found; 
ani from the eightli century hardly any with 
portraits, till Louis XII.; an imperfection how- 
ever infinitely more apparent in the sequences 
of eVery other country, of no very modern name 
and government. 

^t present, when the study of Greek and 
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Roman history begins to be used only as an in^ 
troduction to that of Europe; and the locality 
of history being abated, each state considers 
itself as forming part of a whole; the general 
view of modern coinage becomes important 
and interesting. All modern European king- 
doms having commenced their coinage upon the 
Roman model, I have been induced to give, 
in the former volume, a large account of the 
progress, size, and value of Roman me y. 
Some states, as England, France, Spain, began 
their coinage almost on the close of the Roman; 
while otiiers, as Germany, Poland, Russia, Den- 
mark, Sweden, remained many centiiries after, 
without any idea of coinage; but still began 
on the model of those countries which pursued 
the ancient Roman plan. '^I’he silver denar ins 
or penny may be regarded as the primitive 
coinage of every modern country in Europe; 
excepting France and Spain, which at first 
struck gold, on the model of the Roman so- 
lidus and tremusis. Till the thirteenth century, 
the silver penny may be regarded as the only 
and universal coin all over FLurope. In Italy, 
France, Spain, a corruption of the old name 
denarius prevailed; but in England it was called 
pending^ from pendo, ^ to weigh/ as supposed; 
and latterly penning^ and penny. It was ori- 
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ginally of the same size and weighty with the 
later Roman denarius: but was soon made 
thinner, so as to be larger in size, though of 
the same weight of about 24 grains. The size 
is about that of our six-pence; though not, in 
present intrinsic value^ worth above three- 
pence. 

In the Roman empire money was much 
about the same value as in England at present: 
but, on the fall of the Western Empire, it be- 
came more scarce among the succeeding states. 
An ox was only valued at thirty pennies, and a 
cow at twenty-four, in the lieptarchic times of 
England. The penny has thence been con- 
cluded to have gone for twenty times its pre- 
sent intrinsic value; or about five shillings of 
cur money But this supposes both cattle and 
purchasers to have been in the same propor- 
tion, as at present; which cannot be true. 
There must have been more cattle and fewer 
purchasers, considering the litUe agriculture, 
and frugal living. Supposing no commerce^ 
as was then tlie case, if the number of cattle 
were doubled in any country, or if the number 
cf purchasers were reduced to one half, the 


•’p Clarke’s Connexion, p. 157. 
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price of pattle would fall one half. The ques^ 
tion of the current value ofc ancient money is 
very complex; and requires knowledge of the 
population, and quantity of commodities, in 
each country. But certainly, if the penny had 
the current value of five shillings at present, 
and tlie quarter cut off {Is. 3(1.)^ a number of 
smaller coins would have been required for the 
common purposes of life ; whereas no such 
coins were known. Mr. Hume ^ says avc may 
value the money of the heptarchic times at a 
hundred fold the value of our present. But 
there seems some radical deception in the case. 
A Saxon penny docs not weigh three of our 
present silver pennies. Its value, in common 
currency, has certainly encreased more than 
three fold, but not much more. To speak ge- 
nerally upon such subjects, is to speak super- 
ficially; and no general progressive estimate 
can be formed of the value of money. In 
the Roman empire money was as common, and 
worth no more against commodities than at 
present. The barbarians who succeeded, did 
not draw the currency out of the countries, but 
settled in them; and commodities must have 
remained much upon a par. If indeed vve 


* Hist. Vol. L 
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follow the ignorant notions concerning the 
barbaric conquests — that in, England, for in- 
stance, the Saxons extirpated the Britons on 
the east — it would be easy to account for the 
cheapness of commodities, from the want of 
inhabitants. But in fact, the nations can hardly 
be supposed to have either gained, or lost, in 
point of population. In our Saxon times five 
slnllings, no doubt, went as far as five pounds 
now. But this was owing to the frugality of 
living, and consequent plenty of commodities; 
not to the scarcity and high value of money: 
else surely smaller coins must have been ne- 
cessary than the penny cut in four, and each 
quarter of more value than our shilling at 
present. These hints are submitted to the 
reader’s reflexion, for the design of this work 
forbids a formal examination of that subject. 

After these preliminary remarks, let ns pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Modern Coins and 
Medals. For the sake of perspicuity, this 
Section shall be divided into two Articles, 1. 
Modern Coins. 2. Modern Medals. 
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ARTICLE 1. MODERN COINS, 

In this work modern coins are only regarded 
as they appear in a cabinet; and no account 
of their commercial value is given, us that 
may be found in many books. The coins of 
Asia, Africa, and America, are considered in 
a kind of geographical progress; but those of 
Europe according to seniority of coinage. 

Beginning vrith the most eastern part of 
Asia, the coins of Japan first attract notice. 
They are of a singular form, being thin plates 
of gold and silver, cut large and oval; with 
little ornaments and characters stamped on 
them 

The coins of China follow. Gold and silver 
.are not coined in China, but only used by 
weight. Du Halde thinks these pciotals may 
have been coined there in ancient times; but 
no such coins are found, except one or two in 


* See plates and descriptions of eastern coins, in the last 
yol. of Tavernier’s Voyages; and of those of China and 
Tibett, in Du Halde’s China. 
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silver, very large, with rude figures of Chinese 
mythology on them. The only coins of China 
jare in copper, about the size of a farthing, with 
a square hole through the middle, in order to 
string them for convenient carriage and nume- 
ration. They bear an inscription in Chinese 
characters, not expressing the name of the 
prince, but that of the year of his reign, dis- 
tinguished as the happy year, the illustrious 
year, and the like. Du Halde quotes a Chinese 
medal lie author, who gives directions for 
knowing and arranging these copper pieces, 
from the most ancient periods of the empire till 
novy. But it is suspected that the Chinese are 
not versed in this subject; for it seems impos- 
sible that coins of the same identic fabric should 
have been used in that empire, from a thousand 
years before Christ till this time. Canghi 
the emperor, who died 1722, after a reign 
of 61 years, formed a complete cabinet of 
Chinese coins, and appointed a mandarin tQ 
keep it. 

The coins of Tartary are very late, and 
posterior to Ziiigis Chan. They are rude, and 
generally present only inscriptions. 


In Tibett, Pegit, and Siam, the coins are 
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various; but palpably of late origin, and ge- 
nerally with inscriptions on both sides. Such 
are also those of many smaller states in Eastern 
Asia* 

AH these countries, with Siberia, forming 
the whole cast and north of Asia, and exceed- 
ing in population the rest of Asia and all Eu- 
rope put together, arc strangers to the Ma- 
hometan faith, which forbids the representation 
of any creature, aad thus annihilates painting 
and sculpture, and elegant coinage. It is 
therefore solely owing to want of taste and 
genius, that their coinage is so rude and un- 
interesting. 

In the country so celebrated anciently by 
the name of India, the Mahometan faith rules, 
as in most of the west of Asia. That unfortu- 
nate precept of Mahomet, which forbids the 
representation of any living creature, has had 
a pernicious and irremediable effect upon the 
arts. And though his religion be split into two 
grand sects, the Sunnites and Schytes*, of 
which the latter permits the representation of 
creatures, yet this distinction operates very 


* Niebuhr, Voyage de I’Arabie, &c. &c. 
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little; for painting and sculpture are among 
the Persians, who are Schytes, as rarely oc- 
cupied ill portraiture from life, as among the 
Turks who are Sunnites. Nay, the East Indians, 
who are chiefly worshippers of idols, excel little 
in painting and sculpture. It is doubtful if any 
Indian coins exist, preceding the time of the 
Moguls, or thirteenth century. Some old coins 
have been found near Calcutta, of gold, silver, 
copper, and tin, all mingled in one base mixed 
metal. They have a warrior with a sword on one 
side, and an Indian female idol on the other, of 
the same form as in the celebrated sculptures of 
Elephanta. But it is impossible to say of what 
antiquity either the sculptures or coins are. The 
later coins of India are perfectly known. Tlie 
pagoda is the most common gold coin; very 
small, ^nd not worth much above six shillings. 
The gold mohur of Calcutta is worth sixteen rou- 
pees. The roiipee is of silver, worth more thaa 
two shillings. The cash is the most common 
copper, whence our word. All these coins are 
very thick, like the old Egyptian. There is 
a remarkable set of roupees, which presents 
the twelve signs, a lion on one, a bull on ano- 
ther, and so on. These coins were fabled to 
have been struck by Nourmahal, queen of Ge- 
hanguir, during one day that he permitted her 
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to reign in his stead. But the real occasion of 
them is unknown. The other Indian coins have 
generally Persian inscriptions on both sides. 
The Portugueze, English, French, and Dutch, 
sometimes struck coins in their settlements with ' 
Persian inscriptions on one side, and Latin on the 
other. Roupees and fanams are known of Charles 
II., and of the year 1730, and other periods. 

The coins of PERSIA next demand conside- 
ration. Tiiis great empire became subject to 
the Arabian caliphs, in the seventh century, and 
continued so till tJie tenth, when the house of 
Buyah restored the Persian stem. But the coins 
continued on the Arabian model, with pious 
inscriptions from the Koran on both sides. The 
Persian copper has however the sun and lion, the 
arms of Persia, upon one side. 

Of Mannus, and some other petty kings, in 
Arabia, we have coins during the imperial 
period of Rome. But in that Arabia, falsely 
called the Happy, arts seem hardly to have 
dawned till the time of Mahomet. The con- 
quests of the Arabs, soon after this period, were 
amazing, and show that fanaticism lends that 
preternatural strength to a nation, which frenzy 
does to an individual. The Arabian empire. 
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under the caliphs, once extended from India to 
the Pyrenees. These powerful princes chiefly 
resided at Bagdat ; and Haroun AI Raschid, the 
Charlemagne of Asia, and his cotemporary, is as 
famous in history as in romance. Ihe brass 
coins of these great princes have an Arabic in- 
scription on the reverse. I'he obverse is sin- 
gular; as it is a mere transcript of any old 
Greek or Roman coin that fell in the moneyer’s 
way. Syrian kings, and Roman empi rors, Ibrm 
the obverses ot the brass coins of the caliplis. 
Sometimes thej^ have figures taken from Greek 
civic coins; and sometimes, but very rarely, 
figures not found on ancient coins now existing. 
But the bust of the caliph never appears; and 
this confusion of types renders them more insipid 
and uninteresting to an admirer of beautiful coins 
than perhaps any other series ; yet they interest 
the learned by the cities and dates inscribed. 
The gold and silver have only inscriptions. 
Later Arabian coins are chiefly, if not all, in 
silver, with the name and titles of the prince 
upon one side, and some sentence from the 
Koran, or the like, on the other. The more 
modern are in the singular shape of a fish-hook, 
with Arabic inscriptions. 


Turkey is so very late an empire, that its 
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coinage must be recent, and barren. The name 
of Turk, as is well known, is that by which two 
great races of men, the Moguls and Tartars, are 
known among themselves. But the people com- 
monly called Turks have no claim to that title, 
being a mixture of Sarmatm or Slavi, Arabs and 
Greeks, and only usurp the name of Turks, as 
an appellation of terror. These pretended Turks 
began to form a nation in the fourteenth century, 
but apparently issued no coins till they seized 
Constantinople in 1450. Their empire bears 
every appearance of being soon supplanted by 
the Russian ; a change highly to be wished by 
every well-wisher to humanity. The Turkish 
language is a mixture of Persian, Arabic, Sla- 
vonic, and Greek ; and the coins resemble those 
of Persia and Arabia, having merely inscriptions 
on both sides. 

So much for the modern coins of the chief 
countries in Asia. Those of Africa, consisting 
of Egyptian caliphs*, the kings of Morocco 


* M. Gossellin at Paris has a curious set of four or five coins 
in small silver, of various kings of the Vandals in Africa, pre- 
sented to him by the Swedish consul at Morocco. Gilimer 
the last king of the Vandals in Africa was conquered by 
Belisarius, A. B. 534. This kingdom was founded by Gen- 
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and Fez, Tripoli, Algiers, and the like, are 
upon the Mahometan plan of mere inscriptions. 
The Abyssinian coins, and those of the inte- 
rior kingdoms of Africa, are little known. In 
the only civilised empires of America, Mexico 
on the north, and Peru on the south, coinage 
was not used- La Hontan however mentions 
a North-American savage, who had a square 
medal of copper depending from his neck. 
From the xjrint he gives, it wovild seem 'of 
Japanese workmanship. Tlie coins of the 
Spaniards and English in America need not be 
detailed. 

Passing to Europe, the favoured seat of the 
arts and sciences in later times, let us begin 
with those countries in which coinage ,is more 
ancient. For the sake of clearness and con- 
nexiop, it will be necessary sometimes to com- 
mence at an earlier period, than that above 
assigned to modern coins. 

In Italy, when the Roman empire in the 
west ceased with Romulus, in the year 476, 

seric, who passed from Spain, A. D. 4^; but his reign dates 
from 439. Other kings were Hunneric, 477 : Gunthamond, 
484: Trasamont], 49S: Hilchric, $23. 

VOL. II. <'■ 
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the Gothic kings — ^Theodoric the Great, 492 J 
Athalaric, 525; Theodahat, 5S4; Witiges,536 — ^ 
struck coins till Teias, the last of these kings, 
was conquered in 552, by Narses, the general 
of Justinian. Then the exarchs of Ravenna, 
viceroys for the Byzantine emperors, issued 
copper with FELIX RAVENNA, &c. ; but the 
gold and silver of the Greek emperors sufficed 
for Italy. About 570, the Lombards seized the 
north of Italy; but though their kingdom lasted 
two centuries, only two coins of their kings ap- 
pear, Cunibert and Astolph, both in base gold. 
About 780, Charlemagne made a great revo- 
Iiition in Italy ; and there are coins of him struck 
in Rome and Milan. 

In the next century the modern coins of Italy 
begin with the silver pennies of various states. 
Rome deserves the first attention. The papal 
coins originate with Hadrian I. 772-^795, 
who obtained leave from Charlemagne to coin 
money They are all silver pennies, till a late 
period; with the name of the pope on one side, 
and scvs PETRUS on the other. Of Benedict 
III., Sergius III., John X., Agapetus II., there 

* See Floravantez Antiqui Rom. Pont. Denarii, Romsr, 
1734-, 1738, 4to. 
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afe rilde portraits on these coins. From Be 
nedict VII. Q73, to Paschal II. 1099j there are 
no coins, except of Leo IX. From Paschal II. 
till Benedict XI. 1303, the pope having no 
power in Romej there are pennies and groats of 
the Roman Senate and People, bearing on the 
one side Peter, ROMAN. PRINCIPE; on the other 
Paul, SENAT. POPVL. Q. R. The names of 
chief senators also appear, with their arms under 
a lion; as of Brancaleo, 1253, having a lion 
walking on one side, bk ancaeeo s. p. q. R. : the 
other side has a woman sitting, with crown, 
globe, and palm, ROMA CAPUT MVNDI. And 
such occur cJ many others. Tliere is one of 
Charles of Anjou, king of Sicily, and senator 
of Rome, carolvs rex senator vrbis. These 
tinies almost recal the classic days of Rome. 
But one or two of the popes issued Patrimony 
pieces, with PATRIMONIVM: though all the 
papal coins, to a late period, are not struck in 
the quality of princes, but merely as bishops: 
for in the middle ages the chief bishops of Italy, 
France, and England, struck coins, as well as 
the pope. In 1304, the papal seat was removed 
to Avignon, where it remained 72 years; and of 
Clement V. , there are groats with liis portrait, 
three-quarters length, as of most of his suc- 
cessors, till Sixtus IV. 1470, with whom the 

C 21 
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side-head begins. The first gold is of John 
XXII. 1316. After the council of Basil, 1440, 
the papal see, being fixed at Rome, began to 
acquire some strength and consistence. The 
coins of Alexander VI., Julius 11. , and Leo 
X., are remarkable for elegance. Till 1431, 
the Romans did not acknowledge the papal 
power at all in temporals ^ but formed an aris- 
tocracy- 

The coins of Milan begin with Ciiarlemagne, 
a cross, reverse the monogram of Carolus, 
with MEDIOL. ; and are found of the other em- 
perors down to the 13th century*. The first 
coin of the famous family of Visconti, dukes of 
Milan, occurs under Azo, 1330; and is of 
silv&, as are the rest. Ludovico Mauro has. on 
his coins LVDOVICVS M. SF. ANGLVS DVX MLI. 
but the meaning of this Anglus is not explained. 
Louis XII. , of France, closes this set. 

In Naples there are coins of Duke Sergius, 
840; and Bishop Athanasius, 880 f. Then 

* Argelati Collect. Dissert, de Monetis Italise, Mediol. 
1750, 6 vols. 410. for all the Italian coins. 

f The coins of the powerful dukes of Benevento arc pub- 
lished by Bishop Borgia, Ronae, 1774. 
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Roger of Sicily; and Roger II. 1130, and of 
William I. and II., and Tancred. In 1194, 
Naples and Sicily were acquired by the emperor 
of Germany. Manfred appears 1255; then 
Charles of Provence, 1266; and others till Joan, 
1414. Then follow the house of Arragon; and 
the later kings. 

The coinage of Venice begins in the tenth 
century, with silver pennies, marked VENECI. 
The next coin is of Henrico Dandnlo, the 
Duke, 1192: then follow Ziani, 1205; and 
others. In 1280, the first Venetian gold ap- 
pears; and the first copper in 1471^. The 
silver groats are as old as 1192. 

Florence surpasses all the cities of Italy, in 
tlie dignity of her coinage. Some silver pieces 
occur from the 12th century, or before; 
but in 1252, the famous gold coins called 
florins, from the flower of the lily on them, 
appeared; and were imitated by the popes, 
France, and England, as being the first gold 
coins struck in Europe, after the 8th cen- 
tury. For during five centuries no gold worth 

* One of the Doge Gradenigo, A. D. 1300 , appears; but 
was probably washed with silver. 
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notice was struck in Europe*. The celebrated 
Villani, historiographer of Florence, and one 
of the two masters of the mint there in the 
14th century, has written a curious tract on the 
origin of the florin f. In the 13th century the 
Greeks introduced painting and architecture 
at Florence; and are supposed the authors of 
these fine coins. Nothing indeed seems more 
universally allowed by medallic writers of all 
nations, than that the florin owes its origin to 
Florence. Yet Le Blanc, in his book on 
French coins, unfortunately the only one, gives 
us a florin of Philip Augustus, 1180, and of 
Louis VIII. 1^^4; whereas it is perfectly known 
that Florence began to coin gold only in 12521. 
And it is unaccountable that England should not 
coin gold (with the transitory exception of Henry 
III.) till 1344, if France began about 1200. 
Le Blanc has doubtless sacrificed truth to the 
honour of France; and there is no question but 
he ascribes to Philip Augustus and Louis VIII. 
the coins of Louis IX. orX., and Philip the 
Bold, or the Fair. Du Caugo^ a far superior 


* Constantine I., by robbing the Pagan temples, made 
gold abound in currency for a time: but the eastern empire 
was chiefly benefited. 

f To be found in Argelati. 
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judge, says the first gold florins wert; struck in 
France, 1302. And Le Blanc himself expresses 
great doubt, if these coins be not of Philip the 
Bold and Louis X. But he ought not U) have 
arranged them under Philip Augustus and Louis 
VIJI. at all. It is indeed wonderful that France, 
so eminent in books of science, should allow her 
coinage to rest in a first essay, as Le Blanc’s 
work is. But to return; the florins of Florence 
have on one side St. John the Baptist standing, 
S. lOHANNES. B. : on the other a l^iYge Jfcur de 
lis\ FLORENTlA*; and the coins of the popes, 
France, and England, in imitation of them, 
have the same types, but diflerent legends. 
They weigh a drachm, and are no less than 24 
carats fine, according to Italian writers; being 
intrinsically worth about twelve shillings. Dante 
thus mentions a forger of them ; 


Ivi e Romena, la dov' io fabai, 

La lega suggellata del Battista. 

Inf. c. 30. 


* There seems no doubt noyv, but that the fleurs de lis 
of France originated from these coins; and they never occur 
in the French arms, till after this' period of Philip le Hardi, 
1720. The fleur de lis is the flower uf the white lily, not aii 
iris, as some suppose. 
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The first coins of Genoa are of Conrad the 
Emperor, 1129, DVX lANVAE. Those of the 
dukes of Savoy begin in the same century. 

The patriarchs of Aquileia issued coins from 
1204 till 1440. Ferrara has coins of mar- 
quises, from 1340. 

No modern country exceeds FRANCE in the 
dignity of her early coinage. Tiic coins of the 
First Race from Clovis 490, till its termination, 
751, are chiefly gold trienteSy of good work- 
manship, with Uic heads of the kings. Some 
solidi and semisses also appear. Procopius 
mentions the priviU ge which the kings of the 
Franks had to strike gold with their own image: 
which was allowed to no other country 
But he oddly adds, that even the Persian kings 
could only strike silver, with their own image; 
and were forced to yield gold to the Byzantine 
emperor: while the fact is, that the Persians 
did not coin gold, merely because they either 
had it not, or did not use that practice; and 
not because of the superiority of the Byzantine 
emperor. These French coins of the First Race 
belong properly to Ancient, and not to Mo- 


^ Hist. lib. III. c. 33. 
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dern : and therefore it shall only be remarked in 
passing, that they have on the obverse the 
king’s head, but rarely his name; and more fre- 
quently that of the moneyer : the reverse has a 
cross, with the name of the town. 

The coins of the Second Race, beginning 
with Pepin *751^ and extending to Hugh Capet 
987, commence the Modern part. These coins 
are as remarkable for barbarism, as those of the 
First Race are for elegance. They are almost 
all silver pennies; and very seldom bear the 
head of the king. Those of Charlemagne have 
only CAROLVS in the field; while the reverse 
bears R. F. or some such inscription. Only 
one piece, struck at Rome, has a rude bust of 
him. The coins of Louis le Uebonnaire are 
however not ill done: they have his head; and 
one bears, for reverse, a dye and two hammers, 
with METALLW7/^. 

The Third Race beginning wjth Hugh, 987, 
and extending to this time, are alike uilfortiinate 
in their coins, till the time of St. Louis, 
under whom the groat appears, and the coinage 
begins to improve. The grosso^ It. grosser Fr, 
groat ^ Engl, or Great coin, so called in com- 
parison with the penny, passed from Italy to 
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France, Germany, and England. The later 
gold coinage of France, I must infer, with Du 
Cange, to have only commenced in 1302 ; and 
the florins have given to Philip Augustus and 
Louis VIII. by Le Blanc, will belong to Philip 
the Bold, or the Fair, and Louis X. Under 
Philip de Valois, 1328 — 1350, and the last of 
the Philips of France, there were no less than 
ten kinds of gold coin according to Le Blanc, 
called chaise, lion, and other names. The ca- 
lamities of France, after this period, and its 
conquest by the English, introduced base coins 
of various sorts, unnecessary to commemorate 
here. In the time of St. Louis, deniers of billon 
were issued, followed by other pieces in that 
metals as the liai'd or hardi of three deniers; 
the maille or obole of half a denier; the pougeoise 
or pile of one quarter. In the time of Henry 
III, 1574-, copper was first used in the French 
coinage. Other remarkable coins of France are 
the blancs, or billon groats, issued first in 1348: 
the ecus a la couronne, or crowns of gold, the 
most famous French coin, so called from the 
crown upon one side, and begun by Charles 
VI. 1384; those of Ann of Bretagne, 1498, after 
the death of the king, her husband, are remark- 
able: the teston, or piece with the king^s 
head, of Louis XII. : the elegant hexiri of 
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Henry II. , which has Gaul sitting on armoury 
with a Victory in her hand, OPTIMO prin-t 
C iPl; exergue GALLIA. There are many coins 
of cardinal Bourbon, elected king by the 
League, 1589, against Henry IV., under the 
name of Charles X. Louis XIII. on a silver 
crown piece takes the title of cataloniae 
PRINCEPS, 16421. The first louis-d’or is of 
1640. If wc trust Kundman, de Niivi. Sing. 
p. 59, such was the poverty of France in 
1719, that the C ike of Orleans Regent struck 
copper for silver; obv. LVDOVICVS DEI GRA- 
TIA; rev. FRANCI.E ET NAVARR.E REX. 

1719 

Our next attention is due to Spain, which 
vyes with France in the elegance of her early 
series; consisting almost entirely of trientes of 
gold. They bear on one side the head of 
the king, with his name; and on the other 
a cross with the name of the town, com- 
monly in Boetica, or the South of Spain, a 
country swarming with Roman colonies, and 


* The coins of the barons, towns, bishops, &c. of France 
are collected in a work by the celebrated Tobiesen Duby, 
now printing at the Louvre, with 120 plates. His work oit 
the coins of France is also expected to be sopn published. 
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fertile to a proverb. In this way occur coins 
of Linva, 567 > Linvigild, 573; Hernieugild, 
579; Recaretl, 586; Liuva II. 601; Witcric, 
603; Guiidemar, 610; Sisebut, 612; Siunthila, 
621; Sisemond, 631; Chintila, 636; Tulga, 
640; Chindasuint, 642; Recesvint, 653; 
Waiiiba, 672; Ervigi, 680; Egica, 687; Wi- 
tiza, 700 ; lludric, 7il^. 

In the year 714, Rudric or Roderic, and 
Spain, were vanquished by the Arabs or Sara- 
cens, called Moors by the Spaniards, because 
they passed from Africa to Spain. Tlie few un- 
conquered Goths were driven to the northern 
inonntains; and their petty kings, though admi- 
rable for courage and conduct, had not wealth 
enough to strike coins, till the 10th century, 
when great part of Spain was freed from the 
Arabic yoke; and the kingdoms of Navarre 
and Arragon were founded, as Castille was in 
the next ; Leon being the most early seat of the 
Gothic refugees, and most ancient of these 
small states. Spain was thus divided till the 
end of the 15th century, when Ferdinand and 
Isabella obtained the sovereignty of the whole. 
But no work being published on the modern 


t Florez doses with Rudric. 
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Spanish coins, I am unable to give a distinct 
idea of them. 

Tile Moors, or Arabs, may be regard<^d as 
the chief possessors of Spain, ^ from the 8th 
till the 13th century; and they held Gra- 
nada even till the end of the loth. Till 
the year 748, Spain was under Arab governors 
for the caliphs. From 748 to 1(327 the ca- 
liphs, or kings, of Cordova had supreme power. 
After which small kingdoms arose. Tlie opu- 
lence of the Moresque kingdoms in Spain is 
well known. Granada, the last conquered, is 
highly cclebiated in history, and romance; 
and had its own peculiar inonarchs, from Ma- 
homad Alhamar, 1273, to Abo Audili, called 
Chico or the Little, who was vanquished by 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Here the arts must 
have reigned, for Granada was the city in 
which the wonderful place of Alhambra stood, 
that vast monument of wealth and art. Gra- 
nada was the kingdom graced with the coun- 
try palace of Alixares upon the river Xenil, 
so celebrated by cotemporary writers for its 
astonishing magnificence. All its apartments 
were of surpassing pomp; and the wealth of 
the king is declared in the payment of the ar- 
chitect. 
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El Moro c]ue las labrava, 

Cien doblas ganava el dia; 

Y el dia que no las labra, 

Otras tantras se perdia *- 

But, allowing these verses the privilege o( 
poetry, the remains of the palace called Al- 
hambra are a sufficient evidence of the state of 
the arts and opulence of this kingdom Yet 
such was the influence of the Mahometan 
faith, that the Moresque coins of Spain only 
present us with insipid inscriptions on both 
sides. Yet they interest the learned from the 
same circumstance as the cuphic of Arabia. 
They are chiefly in gold; and many are pub- 
lished in the Musaeum Cuphicum Borgianiim of 
Adler, Romae, 1782, 4to. The Cuphic, in 
which alphabets these inscriptions are, is the 
old Arabic character, used in Mahomet’s time; 
while the modern Arabic is not older than the 
11th century. 

The kingdom of PORTUGAL was founded in 
1126, and is remarkable in history for a suc- 
cession of wise and warlike princes. But, so far 


* Hist, de las Guerras Civiles de Granada, 
t See Swinburne's Travels in Spain. 
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as I know, no account of its coins has been 
published. 

England claims the next place to Spain; but 
her coinage is reserved for a more particular 
detail in the next Section. Let us therefore pass 
to GkrmanY. It is remarkable that no work 
has been published on the coins of German em- 
perors, so that I am forced to be very brief on 
this subject. Germany was divided into a 
number of barbaric states, when conquered by 
Charlemagne. From this monarch her coinage 
commences; and it is believed the series of em- 
perors is nearly complete. But tliis by no means 
comprises all the coins of Germany; and tliose of 
great cities and of electors form a large collection. 
About the year 9210, the emperor Henry the 
Falconer first erected towns in Germany, with 
large privileges. In a century or two many of 
the cities had acquired great wealth and power; 
and claimed a jurisdiction independent of the 
emperors, whose power was long very low: and 
several, such asNurenberg, Augsburg, Hamburg, 
Frankfort, Strasburg, and others, may be re- 
garded as real republics. Tlie Ilan^e towns of 
the north of Germany formed a powerful alliance^ 
for the advancement and protection of com- 
merce, amid the continual jars of surrounding 
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states. And the coinage of some of the cities, 
as for instance Nurenberg, exceeds that of the 
emperors in size and beauty. The coins of 
various German princes, and electors, are also 
very numerous. But it is surprising that no 
German writer has given us a summary view 
of the whole German coinage, as Muratori 
has done of the Italian ; though indeed the Ger- 
mans have, till lately, been more remarkable 
for erudition than for science, for crude collection, 
than for lucid arrangement. 

The coins of the Seventeen Provinces, that 
garden of Europe in fertility and population, 
do not require a particular account, consisting 
of those of the counts of Holland, Flanders, &c. 
and of the very late coinage of the Seven United 
Provinces. 

The coinage of Denmark begins with Ca- 
nute the Great, 1014. Preceding him we find 
in the plates of Danish coins* pieces with rings, 
and Runic letters, which are mere ornaments, 
not coins: then very rude copper pieces, of 
ivhich some have a cross, others a pastoral staif 

* A folio volume, engraven by order of the present king, 
to the British Museum. 
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on one side, and A. on the the other, certainly 
very late; then two plates of illegible pennies, 
mostly Irish, if I mistake not; and some have 
the strokes lllllli all round them as the Irish. 
After Canute, king of Denmark and England, 
we find coins of Harold and of Hardaknute; 
then of Magnus Bonus, 1041, half length, with 
Runic reverses, and of neat workmanship. 
Those of Sweno II. seldom have the bust, but 
when it appears it has an arched crown : his 
reverses have curious ornaments, of a tesselated 
form, running across the field, with the IIJIII on 
either edge of these ornaments; so that perhaps 
the Irish coins, so marked, were struck by the 
Danes in Ireland. The coins of Harold III. 
1074 , have two heads generally; the throne 
being contested by his brother, and the mo- 
neyers not wishing to disoblige either. Canute 
the Saint bears CNVT R. ; reverse SIVOED I 
ROCI ; Roschild then the Danish capital. The 
coins of Nicolas, called in Danish Niel, are 
rude: those of Waldemar I. extremely rude; 
as are those of his successors, including the ce- 
lebrated Margaret whose coins have no legend. 
Olaf, 1376 , has on his coins a grinning full 
face, with a crowned O on the other side. The 
Swedes took these coins extremely ill, as they 
thought they grinned at them. In 14^6, Eric, 
VOL. n. 30 
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after his expensive journey to the Holy Land^ is 
said to have issued billon coins: but Philippa 
his queen, daughter of Henry IV. , of England, 
not approving this resource, caused silver to be 
Struck, without tlie advice of her husband The 
brevity of this work forbids my speaking more 
particularly of the later coins of Denmark. 

Let us now pass into Sweden, which, if we 
believe Brenner, began her coinage under Bi- 
orno, 818, on the plan of that of Charlemagne. 
These coins have a cross ; and yet, according to 
Swedish history, Biorno was not a Cliristian, 
though the Christian religion was first preached 
among the Danes and Swedes in his reign by 
St. Amsgar. But not to dispute this point, the 
next coins are of Olaf, OLVF REX SVEVORVM, 
by Brenner interpreted to be Olaf Skotkonung, 
1019, and apparently with great justice; though 
it is to be suspected that all preceding in Bren- 
ner’s account are not Swedish coins, or are 
really later*. Of Anund, 10^6, the coins bear 

* Brenner. Nnm. Suio Gotij. p. 28 , 

f These of Olaf are doubtless the first coins of Sweden, 
and were struck on the English model, " ad imngincni et siriui- 

larhruni Angllcanse tnonetae formati.” J>e um rei nnin?tinriir 
;.«? hisi, Suingoth. Diss. in bibl. Reg. With Canute the English 
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ANUND REX, with THORMOD ON SIIITV 
on the reverse; Sihtu being Signiita the ancient 
capital city of Sweden. Hakon, 10t)7, reads 
AACVNE; and the series proceeds till iMar- 
garct, 1387, queen of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden. But all these early coins are much 
too neat in Brenner’s plates; and some are 
clearly forgeries. It is well known, that from 
Margaret’s time to that of Gustaf Wase, or 
Gustavus Vasa, 1520, Sweden was subject to 
Denmark. During that period the coins are 
of Danish monarchs, struck for Sweden, with 
Moneta StochoL or A7'osie7isiSy or Limde7isisy &c. ; 
as of Eric, 1397 ; Christopher, 1441 ; Christiern, 
1457i und others to Chnstian, 1520. Coins 
of some Sw'cdish governors also appear, as Ca- 
rolus Canuti, or Cnutson, 1448; Steno Sture, 
1470; John, 1497’, Swanto Store, 1504; Steno 
Sture II. 1512; and Nicolas Sture, a rebel 
against Gustaf ^Vase. Xill 1478, there are 
only pennies; after that year half-pennies. Of 
Gustaf Wase, and his successors, there are 

coinage passed to Denmark ; from Denmark to Sweden. 
The Runic coins are all forgeries. Ibid. Craiitz, speaking 
of the north I of Germany and Scandinavia, in the 1 Uii cen- 
tury, says, ** Ilia vero tempestatc nulla erat in terra moneta; 

sed rebus res commutantes, vetuslissimo more mercabantur/^ 
Wandal, lib. iii. p. 70. 

D 2 
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many fine coins. In 1634, ducats were coined 
with the bust of Gustaf Adolf, though he died 
163S; reverse the arms of Sweden, with the 
cbymic types of mercury and sulphur. Many 
fables were told concerning these coins, as struck 
of chymic gold ; but the types were merely mint* 
marks. In 1716, 1717, 1718, the small cop^ 
per coins with Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, &c. , were 
issued by Charles XII., to go for dollars, in his 
want of money. Baron Goertz, the suggester 
of this scheme, was brought to the block for it. 

Next are the coins of NORWAY, a country 
inferior in all natural advantages to the High- 
lands of Scotland 5 but which shines in the his- 
tory of Europe by its conquests, and its colonies, 
while the Highlands are unknown, except as 
a Norwegian conquest. The Norwegian coins 
begin with Olaf, 1066, onlaf rex NOR; then 
follow those of Magnus, 1093; Harald, 1103. 
One of Suerer, 1178 — i^02, is published by 
Sperlingius*, and reads REX svervs MAGNVS; 
reverse a cross, NI, for Nidaros, now Drontheim, 
the capital. This coin is now, as I am told, in 
the possession of the celebrated Mr. Suhm of 

^ De Nutn. Bracteat. This is not a bracteate coirt, but a 
common penny. 
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Denmark. Next is Magnus, 1264; Philip 
duke of Norway, PiilLTPPUS DUX norweoia;; 
rever.se MONETA easloeN-S.; next of king Eric, 
1280; of Hakon, 1309, which are good coins 
for the time, and read HAQVlNVs DVX NORV.'^' 
reverse monkta d Easloia. Tlien follow cop- 
per coins of Magnus Smek, 1343. The last are 
of Hakon, 1379. In 1380, Olaus, son of 
Hakon, king of Norwaj^, by Margaret the Da- 
nish princess^ was chosen king of Denmark; 
and united the two kingdoms as they remain to 
this day. He died young; and his mother Mar- 
garet was chosen (jiieen of Denmark and Nor- 
way; and after concpiered Sweden. 

Of Denmark, Sweden, Norway, there are 
also ecclesiastic coins, of Germany, France, 
&c. , struck by the chief bishops. Those of Den- 
mark and Sweden are numerous; but of Nor- 
way they are rare. A silver coin in my pos- 
session has arms and a mitre, sanctus OLAWS 
REX NORVEG. reverse, OLAWS DEI GRA. ARCEP. 
NID’sen ; that is, N^idrosiensis of Nidros, now 
Drontheim^ 

As Europe nmay be regarded as possessed by 

* The duke of Norway was prince, or apparent heir of the 
kingdom. 
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two grand races of men, the Gothic nations?, 
anciently called Scythae; and the Slavonic, 
anciently called Sarmatae ^ ; I have reserved the 
coins of the Slavonic kingdoms for separate 
and last consideration. The Fins in the north, 
and few Celts in the west, remains of the ancient 
savages of Europe; and the Iberi, or Africans 
in Spain, being all subject to the Goths 
and Slavons, and strangers to coinage, can 
claim no share in this account. Bohemia, 
being the most westerly Slavonic kingdom, 
boasts the earliest coinage f. The first coins are 
of Duke Boleslaus I., in the year 909, with his 
head and name. Then follow Boleslaus II. 970, 
and Emma his wife; Boleslaus III. 1002; Jaro- 
mir, 1020 ; Udalrich, 1030; Brucislaus I. and 
Spitihneus; Wratislaus, first king, 1060; Bru- 
cislaus; Wladislaus; and the bracteate money 
of Ottocar I. 1197. Later coins must be passed 
for the sake of brevity. 

Next appears Poland, whose coinage is 
nearly as ancient as that of Bohemia; but as 


* See the author’s Dissertation on the Origin and Progress 
of the Scythians or Goths, London, 1787, 8vo. 

f Voigt Beschreibung der bisher bekannten Boehmischen 
Meunzen, Prag. 1771, 2 vols. 4to. 
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book , has been published on Polish coins, I 
can give no account of them. It shall only be 
observed, in general, that the coinage of the 
Slavonic kingdoms follows the model of the 
German, 

The coins of Russia are of very late date 
It is much to the credit of the Slavonic king- 
doms, that their writers deal little in fable, but 
begin their history at late epochs 5 while other 
kingdoms are full of fabulous antiquities. Russia 
begins her history with Ruric a Scandinavian, 
who founded his kingdom in Novogorod, by 
desire of the people, tired with aristocratic 
debates, in the year 8G2. The sceptre remained 
in the house of Ruric till 1598 y and the nobility 
of Russia all boast descendence from him and 
his followers. Volodimir I., duke of Russia, 
981 , married the daughter of the Byzantine 
emperor ; and some arts began to dawn in 
Russia. But in 1238 Russia was subjected by 
the Tartars j and remained in a state of vassa- 
lage to them till 1462. The dukes of Russia 
were also wont to divide the dominion among 
their sons^ so that there is a confusion of petty 
states ; though Kiof was always the residence of 
the Great Duke. Of other princes of Twer, 
Rostovia, Tchernigor, Suenigorod, Mojaiski, 
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Plescow, Riazan, Caschin, there are also coins*- 
And as the old money only bears the names of 
the princes, and many princes of the same name 
reigned in different states, it seems impossible to 
adjust the coinage with certainty. But none 
seems more ancient than the 13th century. The 
first Russian coins have rude figures of animals 
on one sides and a man standing, with a bow, or 
spear, on the other. Some have St. George and 
the Dragon ; and various other types. Such are 
all kopekSy or silver pennies. There are coins of 
Moscow, which were struck by Aristoteles the 
architect, 1482, with oaristoteees inscribed 
on the reverse. Under Ivan, or John, 1547, be- 
gin the rouble or dollar, and its half f. Those of 
the false Demetrius, 1605, are extremely scarce. 
The later progress of this empire, and of its arts^ 
and coins, is universally known. 

The only important country remairring is 
Prussia, a kingdom no older than the present 
century ; but rendered eminent by a succession 
of great princes. It is doubtful whether ta 
term Prussia a Gothic, or a Slavonic kingdom : 


* See the Hist. Russ. Numism. in Le Clerc, Hist. An-- 
fiienne de la Russie, Tome II. Paris, I7SA, 4to. 


t Some say with Peter I. 
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for though it was conquered by the Gr rmaiis, in 
the 13th century, and remains .subject to a 
German race, its people were chiefly Slavons. 
But the German tongue now begins to prevail 
over the Slavonic, from the Cierman colonies 
exceeding the old inhabitants in number; and 
from the greater part of tlie king's dominions 
being really German; the Slavonic part, or 
Prussia itself, being a mere province, though it 
gives title to the monarch. In 1230, the 
knights of the Teutonic order conquering the 
Pagan inhabitants of Prussia, coined silver 
pennies on the German plan, at Culm*. Next 
century were struck shillings, groats, and fchots. 
Tlie last being the largest are very rare : they 
have the Prussian shield, an eagle surmounting 
a cross, within a rose-shaped border, moneta 
DOMINORVM PRUSSIE; reverse a cross fleurie, 
within a like border, HONOR magisTRI ivstf- 
TIAM DI LICIT. In the same century gold 

coins were struck. In 1466, Poland acquired 
the western part of Prussia; and the Teutonic 
knights became vassals to that crown for the 
rest. Albert, marquis of Brandenburg, last 
master of the Teutonic order, in 1323, was 

* The Prussian coins from Hartknoch^s Dissertations at 
the end of Dusburg Cbronicon Prussiae, lenacj 1679, 4to. 
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made duke of Eastern Prussia, to be held as a 
fief of Poland. At this time, as appears from 
a memoir of the celebrated Copernicus, pub- 
lished by his cotemporary Schuzius in his His- 
tory of Prussia, the money was so debased, 
that twelve or thirteen marks were worth but 
one mark of pure silver. In 1657, Eastern 
Prussia, possessed by the House of Branden- 
burg, was declared free from vassalage to Poland^ 
and afterward, the electors of Brandenburg 
took the title of Kings of Prussia. The coins 
of Brandenburg and Poland are therefore^ the 
later coins of Prussia. 

Having thus given a general idea of modern 
coins, let us still more* briefly attempt a few 
hints concerning the other division of this 
Section. 


article IL 3I0VERN 3IEDALS. 

In the middle ages, when even coins were 
so rude, it is no wonder that medals were quite 
unknown. Till the 15th century no medals 
appear of any country in Europe if we except 
Scotland, which, by a singular chance, can 
boast gold medals of David II. 1330 1370, 
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struck in England during his captivity, as would 
seem. Certain it is that these pieces of David II. 
being neither coins, counters, ornaments, nor 
pattern-pieces, it might appear invidious to 
deny them to be medals. But of them when 
we come to Scotish medals in next Section. 

In the next, or 15th century, medals appeared 
in Italy *, and from that time successively in 
most countries of Europe. The gold medal 
of the Council of Florence, 1439, is one of 
the earliest of th se medals. Vittore Pisano, 
a painter of Verona, is celebrated as perhaps 
the chief restorer of this branch of art. He 
indeed rather deserves to be considered as an 
inventor; for his medals have no similarity to 
those of antiquity, being very large, and alt 
cast. They were first modelled in wax; then 
a mould taken from the model in fine sand, and 
other ingredients. When a good’ cast was pro- 
cured, it was touched up, and made a model 
for the rest. Tliese medals of Pisano are almost 
always inscribed Opus Pisani picloris. Sucli 
is that of John, emperor of Constantinople, 
1439, and of Alphonso king of Arragoii, 1448; 
which last occurs in lead, but was doubtless 
likewise cast in more precious metals. Vasari, 
iu his Lives of the Painters, gives us a^ catalogue 
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of the medals done by Pisano. They are of 
Sigismund Malatesta, reverse Isotta of Rimini 5 
Nicolo Picciniiio; Philip de Medici, archbishop 
of Pisa; Braccio de Mantoua; Giovan Ga- 
leazzo Visconti; Carlo Malatesta; Giovan 
Caracciolo ; Borso and Hcrcule da Este, and 
many other illustrious inen/^ The British 
Museum has a large brass medal of Pisano, 
by himself, PISANUS PICTOR. In the Museum 
Mazzuchellianum, is a fine collection of these 
early medals. Other makers were Boldu, by 
whom there is a medal of Maseraro a poet, 
with Opus Boldu pi c for. is , 1457, and others;. 
Marescoto, 1446; Matthseus de Pastis of 
Verona does several of Pandolpho Malatesta, 
general of the papal armies, 1450: many also 
appear of Sperandeo. Misaldone does a curious 
medal of the notorious Sigismund Malatesta of 
Rimini, reverse his castle at Rimini, 1446; and 
another, 1450, reverse the beautiful church he 
built at Rimini. 

These riide medals were cast by the Italian 
artists for the great men of their own country, 
and some of other nations ; as Christian I. 
king of Denmark, on his entry into Rome 
about 1470; John Kendal, an English knight 
of RhodeS|^ 1480, and others; till near the close 
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of that century, when medals began to be struck, 
and to display more elegance. 

The papal medals are not only the most ele- 
gant, but the most ancient series, in modern 
Europe. Paul II. , who was created pope in 
1464, is the first pontiff who has medals of his 
own time. There are indeed papal medals 
from Martin V. 1417, but all those preceding 
Paul II. were done under the pontificate of 
Alexander VII. 16.55, by the care and direc- 
tiou of abbe Bigot; and at the expense of car- 
dinal Francisco Barberiui. After Paul II. co-eval 
medals are found of all the popes. 

In the time of Alexander VI. 149^2 — 1503, 
so famous for his own crimes and those of 
Borgia his nephew, the elegance of the papal 
medals begins to dawn. But his successors Ju- 
lius II., Leo X., Hadrian VI. , and Clement 
VII., were singularly fortunate in having many 
of their medals designed by Rafi’aele, Julio 
Romano, and other great painters; and exe-r 
ciited with corresponding workmanship. The 
medal of Julius II. with Saul, CONTRA STIMV- 
LVM NE CALCITIIES, is the first medal according 
to Venuti, that was struck, not cast. The cele- 
brated Benvenuto Cellini tells us, in the very en^ 
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tertaininar account of his own life, that he en- 

O 

graved different medals for Clement VII., but 
I know not if he put his name upon them; 
or left them, in his pride, to be known by 
the 'superiority of the performance*. It is well 
known that he executed the medal of Clement 
VII., VT BIBAT POPVLVS; and some others. 

Cavino and Bassiano, the celebrated Paduan 
forgers of lioman imperial coins, performed the 
medals of Julius III, ISSOy and other popes to 
Gregory XIII. 1571. The ANGLiA RESVRGES 
of Julius III, on the accession of Mary to the 
crown is remarkable; as is the disgraceful VGO- 
NOTOKVM STRAGES, 1572, of Gregory XIII. 
on the massacre of Paris. Under Innocent X. 
1644, Cormanni, the medallic artist, was im- 


* There is a fine silver medal of duke Cosmo II., of Flo- 
rence, by Cellini, in the British Museum. It is much in the 
bold manner of the ancient, without that minute finish ob- 
servable on most modern medals. The reverse is a bust of 
duke Alexander, predecessor of Cosmo IT. In the noble 
collection at Strawberry Hill is a silver bell, made by Cel- 
lini, for the occasion when the pope curses the caterpillars 
by bell, book, and candle. It is all ornamented with figures 
of lizards, grasshoppers, flies, and the like; and amazingly 
finished. There is at least one medal with the name ben- 


TENUTO* 
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prisoriecj for a medal, which represented the 
pope on one side, and Olimpia Maidalchina the 
pope’s relation on the other. He poisoned him- 
self. About this time the famous family of Ha- 
merani, originally it is believed Germans, began 
to engrave the papal medals; which they con- 
tinued to do, for four or five generations, with 
surprising merit. Even one the daughters did 
a fine medal, as tlie re£ifler will find in Venuti’s 
work; the preface to which contains a curious 
account of the artists employed in the papal 
medals. It shall only be further observed, that 
the medal of Julius III., reverse a ganymede 
4>EPNH ZHNO 2 ; EY^PAINEl, ^ the dower 
of Jov^e delights,’ and the design of which is 
ascribed to Michael Angelo, is denied to he 
genuine by the pontifical writers. But there is a 
fine medal, designed by Parmegiano, of Gre- 
gory XIII. upon the correction of the calendar; 
reverse a serpent with his tail in his mouth, 
and a ram’s head for the sign Aries, in tlie 
centre; ANNO RESTITUTO M. D. LXXXIT. 
marked I. FARM, beneath the pope’s bust, on 
the obverse. 

Beside the papal medals there are many of 
the various states in Italy. Of Frederic IL 
king of Sicily there are curious medals, so early 
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as 1501 . Orsino, Gritti, and JLiviano, Vene- 
tian generals, have medals 1509. There is a 
medal of Alfonso duke of Ferrara 1511, ob- 
verse his head, ALFONSVS DVX FERRARLE III.j 
reverse a warrior, with a lion’s head, and bees, 
PE FORTI DVLCEDb. One of the famous An- 
<lrew Doria of Genoa, 1528, represents him 
in the character of Neptune. But it would be 
tedious, and superfluous, to dwell longer on the 
Italian medals. 

Next to Italy, France is the most remark- 
able country for medals. The noted piece of 
Louis XII., 1512, PERDAM BABILONIS NO- 
MEN is a satyric coin, not a medal. But there 
is a medal of that prince, 1499, reverse Ann of 
Bretagne bis queen *5 and another upop his 
success against Genoa 1506, having his bust, 
reverse a porcupine, ULTVS AVOS troee. 
Then follows the famous medal of Francis I., 
1515, UNVS NON SVFFICIT ORBIS; and others 
witli his device, a salamander in the flames, 
NVTRISCO ET EXTlNGVO. But the French 
medals are neither fine, nor numerous, till 
the reign of Louis XIV., who has exceeded all 


* There is a fine gold medal of Charles VIII. , reverse the 
same queen. 
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modern princes in this way. Many of his 
medals are well designed and executed; but 
some are objectionable upon the score of false- 
hood. 

It is unnecessary to follow a geographic ar- 
rangement ill treating of this subject; and I 
shall therefore now beg leave to offer a few 
observations on remarkable medals, as they 
rise to memory without any order. In Den- 
mark there are medals of Christian II., L516; 
and of Frederic and Sophia, 153 ^ 1 . Frederic 
I. and Christian III. appear in their medals 
with the bonnet, worn in the l6th century 
by the great, and now abandoned to the 
peasants of Scandinavia and Scotland. Of 
Frederic II. and Christian IV. there are many 
medals. Tiie elephant, of the liouse of Olden- 
burg, is very frequent on Danish medals. In 
Sweden there are many fine medals of Gustaf 
Wase. Christina appears on several, struck 
chiefly at Rome after her abdication. Of 
Charles XII. there are several curious medals. 

The medallic history of Holland begins 1566. 
In the Spectator, a Dutch medal is quoted as 
English ; namely, that on the defeat of the Spanish 
armada, a fleet, FLAVIT ET DISSIPATI SVNT. 

E 
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1588. Many Dutch medals are remarkable for 
maps and plans; which, tliough they require no 
invention, are curious, and will be very inte- 
resting to posterity. Had the Greeks and Ro- 
mans given us maps and plans, what a fine system 
of ancient geography and topography a cabinet 
of medals must have been! 

The Spanish medals begin, I believe, witli 
Gonsalvo the great captain, 1503; and many of 
them are curious and interesting. Germany 
and Spain %vere as one empire under Charles V. , 
of whom there are many medals. But the 
German ones begin with Frederic III., of whom 
there is one struck at Rome, 1453: next is Maxi- 
milian,* 1504, who appears in the bonnet, worn 
before hats were invented, about 1560; and a 
wheel on the reverse, per tot DISCRIMINA. 
The medals of Germany are extremely nume- 
rous, as may be supposed from the greatness of 
the empire, and various rich states which com- 
pose it. 

There is a curious medal upon the death of 
Louis, king of Hungary, at Mohatz, 1526, 
where he fell fighting against the Turks; ob- 
verse his head, and that of his queen, face to 
face; reverse a battle. The medals of John 
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of Leyden, king of the anabaptists, 1534, 1535, 
are singular monuments of folly and fanaticism. 
They have his busts with German inscriptions, 
and legends. The vain siege of Malta by the 
Turks, 1565, gave room for line medals of 
Jean de la V alette the grand masher. One has 
a plan of Malta, with this legend, tvrcica: 
OBSIDIONIS PERPETVO PROPVG XAC VLO. Joail 
d’Albret, and Henry king of Navarre, afford a 
curious medal, representing both their busts, 
WMth this singular legend, ioanxa E »' HENRI- 
CLTS REGES NAV'AR.E. 1569; reverse this in- 
scription, PAX CERTA. VICTORIA INTEGRA. 
MORS HONESl'A. There is a papal medal on the 
victory at Lepanto^ 1571; nnd another of John 
of Austria, his bust lOiiANNES avstria: CA- 
ROL! V. FIL. MT, SV. AN. XXllIL reverse a pe- 
destrian statue on a column, with Victory 
crowning it; and fleets at a distance, CLASSE 
TVRCICA AD NAVPACTVM DELETA. Of Sebas- 
tian king of Portugal, famous for his unfortu- 
nate expedition in Africa, 157^^^ there is a good 
medal; with his bust, full face, and thee quar- 
ters length, SEBASTIANtJS D. G. REX PORTV- 
GALLIiE, ARABICS, INDIiE^ ET AFRICAN, ANNO 
iETATls XVI. reverse a shell-fish in the sea, the 
moon and seven stars, SERENA CELSA FAVENT. 
There is a curious lozenge-shaped coin, of the 

E 21 
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same, with the arms of Portugal, and the king^& 
name and title; reverse a cross, IN HOC SIGNO 
VINCES, 1578. 

Some other curious modern medals, are those 
beautiful ones, by Trezzo, of Ferdinand Gon- 
zaga a general of Charles V'. , and Isabella prin- 
cess of Malfetto, his wife: those of cardinal 
Granville: of Gattinara, chancellor of Charles 
V.: of Zamoiski, chancellor of Poland, l hat 
of the seven brothers, who were all in the ser- 
vice of the emperor, PVederic III.: and that of 
count Griffenfeld the jfamous and unhappy fa- 
vourite of Christian V., of Denmark, with this 
odd addition, CHRISTTANI V. INTIMO. Another 
singular medal is of Catherine of Medici, 
queen of France, notoriously addicted to astro- 
logy* It represents her naked, between Aries 
and Taurus, with the name EBUI.LA ASMODA^A 
over her head. She holds a dart in one hand, 
a.nd a, heart in the other: in the exergue is 
OXIEL. 


It is remarkable that, almost as soon as me- 
dals began to revive, they became satyric — a 
quality almost unknown to the ancient mint. 
Satire indeed forms a chief attribute of modern 
medals, wit and humour being more culti- 
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vatcd in modern times; and there can bo no 
harm in their appearing on medals, as well as 
any where else. Medals were the vehicles of 
j)oIitical satire, till the print-sliops took up the 
trade. Had we any ancient satj ric pieces of 
tliis sort, they would be value 1 more highly 
than any other subjects ot a cabinet: witness 
that ancient medal, once suspected to be sa« 
tyric upon Gallicnus the emperor, under whom 
the empire was torn to pieces by usurpers- 
The front bears the emperor’s bust, g vllienae 
AVG. the reverse Peace in a car, PAX a IIJQUE. 
But M, Barthelcmy* has amply proved that 
this is only a blundered coin, by producing 
a coin of this Galliena Augusta, sister of Gal- 
lienus; and of Gallicnus and others, with the 
same reverse. So that the coiner, by mere mis- 
take, put the lady’s name round the emperor’s 
bust. But, if it be not meant to be witty, it is 
only the more so. 

Yet, granting this piece not satyric, there 
is room still to believe that satire was not ah 
together unknown to the ancient mint. Some 


* Mem. de PAcademie, Tome XXVI. Banduri suspects 
those coins of Salonina satyric, which represent her sittings 
with this odd legend, avc. in pace. 
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of the pieces formerly adduced, under the title 
of Medalets, are palpably satyric: not to 
mention many satyric gems, as rather foreign 
to the argument. The decency of the an- 
cients is indeed to be admired, and imitated, 
who never admitted satire into money, or Me- 
dallions; but restricted it to these little records. 
Yet they admitted poor puns on their consular 
coins: as a calf, Q. VOCONIVS VJTVLVS^ a flower, 
E. AQViLIVS I'LOJRVS JIU VTR; a pick, ACIS- 
CVLVS: tlie Muses, Q. FOMroNivs mvsa: a 
man naked to the thiglis, with eagle s feet and 
wings, PETRON. TVRFILTANV^=;, the eagle's feet 
and wings, as the bird inhabits rocks petrass 
for Petrorii;is, the tiirpia ilia, or naked belly, 
for Turpiliaims Others are the head of a 

Grace, T. CAUISIVS Til. vir. as in Greek charis 
implies a Grace: SCAKFVS IMP. a hand, be-r 
cause in Greek (rxapTra is the palm of the 
hand. 

The first satyric medal, it is believed, >vas 
struck by Frederic king of Sicily, 1501, against 
his enemy Ferdinand king of Spain. It bears 
the head of Ferdinand, FERDJNANDVS R. AR. VE- 
"J'VS VVI.PES OKBIS; reverse a wolf carrying off 
a sheep, IVGVM MEVM SVAVE EST ET ONV3 
MEVM LEVE. Another was struck on the wars of 
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Charles V. arid Francis I., an eagle with an 
imperial crown, tearing a cock with a regal, 
GALLVS SVCCVMBIT AQVTT.E, 1525; reverse atox 
in a monk’s habit looking at a cock, fa- 
CILITER CREDERE PESSIMA VVLPES. This last 
emblem alludes to the pope, who enticed 
Francis I. to invade Naples. There is one upon 
Luther, representing him in a monk’s habit; re- 
verse Catharine von Bora, the nun whom he 
married. The obscene satyric medals of Jovius 
and Aretin, both contemptible cliaracters, against 
each other are well known. Charles V. iiaving 
used as a device on his coins, and still retained 
in the Spanish, the pillars of Hercules with PLVS 
VETRA; Henry II. king of France, defending 
Metz against him in 1552, struck medals with 
the imperial eagle chained to the pillars, and 
NON VLTRA METAS; the last word being a poor 
pun upon the name of Metz. The earl of 
Leicester, being made governor of the Dutch 
provinces, soon retired in disgust ; and struck a 
medal with his bust, reverse a dog and sheep, NON 
GREGEM SED INGRATOS INVITVS DESERO. The 
states, being angry, struck another, representing 
an ape and young ones : reverse Leicester near a 
fire, FVGIENS FVMVM INCIDIT IN IGNEM. 


It is said that in 15^:J8 Elizabeth, queen of 
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England, struck a medal, with the Spanish and 
English fleets, UESPERIDVM REGEM DEVICIT 
VIKGO. Philip, king of Spain, caused medals 
of the same impression to be distributed in 
England; but with this addition, NEGATVR. 
EST MERETRIX vvi.Gl. The queen suppressed 
them; and published another medal, with this 
legend. 

Hespericlum regem devicit virgo Negatur, 

Est meretrix vulgi. Res eo deterior. 

The duke of Savoy, having seize I Saluces, 
during the time that the French monarchy 
v/as rent by civil wars, in 1588, struck a medal, 
upon the reverse of which a centaur appears, 
shooting with a bow and arrow, OPPORTVNE. 
Henry IV. having reconquered Saluces in 
1600, publislied another, upon which Hercules 
appears killing the centaur; with the word OP- 
PORTVNIVS. From the large and genuine 
edition of the Memoirs of Sully *, it appears 
that this great minister was author of that re- 
tort; and the reader will in the same work see 

* The Memoirs of Sully in common use are an injudicious 
and inaccurate abridgement of this work, originally printed 
hi the duke’s own house, as appears from Mem. de 1’ A< nd. 
^I’ome XXI. 
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the devices furnished by Sully for the Jettons of 
Henry IV., from the year 1590 downward. If 
we believe Henaut, there is a satyric medal 
on Charles III., of Spain, who was assisted 
by the English, GRATIA HEREI ICORVM REX 
CATIJOIJCVS. 

Above all nations, tlje Dutch Lave most dis- 
tinguished themselves for satyric medals ^ and 
have pavl extremely dear for their presumption 
in this way. One or two satyric and haughty 
medals raised that storm of Louis XIV. against 
them, which had nearly annihilated their re- 
public. Basnage particularly j)oints out that 
of 1668, witli the following proud inscription, 
ASSERTIS LKCrBVS, EMEND ATIS bACRlS ADIVTIS 
DEEENSfS, CONCILIATIS REGIBVS, VINDICATA 
MARIVM LIBERTATE, PACE EGREGIA VTRTVTE 
ARMORVM PART A, STABILITA GIIBIS EVROILEI 
QVIETE, NVMTSMA HOC S. F. B. C. F. (Status 
Faederati Belgii Cudi Fecerunt) c 1 o 1 d c 
I.XVIII. An inscription certainly most con- 
temptibly overbearing; and which must have 
disgusted every other country in Europe, as all 
Europe well knew that this assembly of traders 
had only patched up a dissonant constitution 
in a hastes and that their whole power rested 
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upon foreign settlements, ac(iuircd by every 
sort of the most paltry fraud and inhuman 
cruelty. Nay, that they were totally incapable 
of sound politics, or manly acquisition^ being 
constantly indebted, then and after, to the il- 
lustrious House of Orange for an existence, 
repaid with the ‘isgratilude. Basnage 

also mentions the medals, MlTis KT FOirris, 
and the LEO BATAVVS, as the chief means of ex- 
citing that tempest against the Dutch. Charles 
II. of England, in his manifesto against them, 
167^, complained likewise of injurious medals. 

The Dutch have struck various pieces of 
this description, concerning English affairs. 
Such is that indecent one of Oliver Cromwell 
in gold. That on the birth of the Pretender, 
representing the chest which Minerva gave to 
the daughters of Cecrops to keep, and which 
opened, discovers an infant with a serpent's 
tail ; INFANTEMQVE VIDENT APPORREC TVMQVE 
DRACONEM. Reverse a sickly rosier, with a 
branch growing from its root, TAMKN NASCATVR 
OPORTET. M. DC. LXXXVIII. And that with 
the heads of William and Mary, reverse the 
arms of England suspended on a tree; king James 
gnd a Jesuit flying in terror; the king throwing 
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away a crown anil sceptre; the Jesuit carrying 
a child: ITE MISSA EST. 

A more illustrious distinction between the 
modern medals, and the ancient, consists in 
the great number of the former struck for pri- 
vate men of eminent learning, or talents: In 
this respect the modern medals are certainly 
superior to the ancient: and it seems surprising 
that no Greek or Homan medallions of private 
persons are found. For the Contorniati are 
mere tickets; and of rude execution. While 
the ancients had statues and busts of great 
writers, and portraits painted before their works, 
it is strange that they never thought of striking 
medallions of them. On the contrary, no sooner 
were medals revived in modern times, than 
illustrious private persons appear on them; and 
this class is so numerous, that hardly any famous 
man can be mentioned, of whom there are no 
medals. The history of the human mind is 
certainly more interesting, than that of the wars 
of kingdoms; and this class exceeds all in im- 
portance and curiosity. But it is so large, that 
it is almost impossible to select specimens. I 
must therefore refer the reader to the Musaeum 
Mazzuchellianum^ Venet. 1761, fol. for an ex- 
cellent collection of this kind. 
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Before closing these few observations on mo- 
tlern medals, some reinaiks shall be submitted 
upon a celebrated work concerning tliem, namely 
the book of Liickh, or Luckius, printed at Slras- 
burg, folio. Some regard this author as 

another Goltzius, wlio has cither been often im- 
j)o>ed on himself, or has wished to impose upon 
olhors. Others think that most of liis medals 
maybe genuine; though some are doubtless very 
rare. Ail grant that there are some forgeries. 
Such as in particular tluit medal of Henry VIII. 
of England, p. 2!6, with his bust, side-face; re- 
verse a portcullis, SKCVRI FAS AETERA. Little 
penetration is required to discover this forgery; 
for the face is totally unlike Henry VIII. ; and 
though the medal was struck in 1513, by the ac- 
count of Luckius, yet it bears IIENRICYS Vlll. 
ANG. FRANC. ET HTR. REX: whereas the real 
title was only Dominns Hibei'niae U\\ 1541, when 
the title of Rex Ilib. was first used. This medal 
is really found in silver: but is a foreign forgery. 
And there is every reason to infer, from this in- 
stance, that Luckius, a man of fair character, 
was, like Gultzius, imposed on by many for- 
geries; but that both arc quite innocent them- 
selves; the art of distinguishing forgeries being 
little known in their times. Every one the least 
versed in medals, knows that forgeries of all 
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kinds, and jcras, swarm among them; and 
that the forgeries of modern medals are nearly 
as numerous as tliose of the aiicient. 

This work of Luckius being very scarce, 
and purposely not recommended to the beginner 
in the preface, I am induced to give a few 
flints concerning it here, as the earliest work 
on modern medals, and one to which later 
writers are often more indebted than they choose 
to confess. Koehler in the preface to his curious 
Ixernarques IlisLonques sur Ics Alecluil/eSy Berlin, 
1740 , 4lo, Iras given a good account of Luekh, 
and his collection, from which I chiefly derive 
tluse notices. Luckli was chief magistrate of 
l^Lverliard, and lord of Rappolstein and Stauf- 
fenburg. He was liorn at Strasburg; and 
died in lG.^3, aged 79. Ho wrote annals of 
Rappolstein; and Iiis son, Frederic Gall Luckh, 
administrator of the order of knights, continued 
his genealogical collections. History led Iiim 
to study medals; and his book was published 
at his own expense, and did not sell. The 
engraver F. B. was Francis Brenner, a very 
good artist, as this work shows. H<rreus and 
Koehler warmly defend Luekh, whose character 
and situation in life were most respectable, from 
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all strspicion of forgery; but that he was often 
imposed on cannot be denied. The collection 
of Tuckli was bought by Christina queen of 
Sweden, who had it sent to Rome. Then 
it passed to cardinal Azolini; then to prince 
Odescalci; who bequeathed it to cardinal Otto- 
boni ; who sold it to the regent duke of 
Orleans: and it is now in France. His book 
professes to contain the medals struck all over 
Europe, from 1500 to 1600, but many are 
omitted. Most of them are doubtless genuine. 
The question concerning others is not whether 
they exist, but whether they are foreign forgeries, 
never found in the kingdoms to which they 
relate. 

This subject shall be concluded- with a few 
comparative remarks between the modern medals 
and the ancient. Comparisons are odious, be- 
cause truth is odious; but a parallel of this 
kind may be subservient to the progress of 
the art. 

Dr. Coningham has treated this subject, with 
some merit, in a tract, falsely ascribed to 
Addison, entitled A Critical Essay on the 

Modern Medals> with some Reflexions on 
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the Taste and Judgement of the Ancients.*’ 
London, 1704, 121mo*; to which pamphlet 
some of the following remarks will be due. 
And first shall be comparatively considered the 
Portraits i secondly, the Reverses; thirdly, the 
Legends of ancient and modern medals: but 
the ])lan of this work comman<ls the utmost 
l>revity on all these points. 

The most surprising difference, between the 
ancient and modern works of art, lies in the 
portraits. The ancient, however rudely ex- 
ecuted, alwiiys bear a faithful and radically 
marked character, the same in the works of 


* Any one who reads this work, most see at once that it is 
not written by Addison. It is dedicated to Harley, after- 
ward lord Oxford; the author, in his preface, speaks of 
himself as a physician, accessible to all; and there is an 
advertisement of a medical work, at the end of the preface, 
palpably by the same author. The style is slovenly, and 
quite unlike Addison’s. In the Catalogue of the Bodleian 
library it is ascribed to — Coningham. In this tract there 
is a warm defence of a medal of Ann, bearing the duke of 
Marlborough on horseback, on the reverse. Medals with 
the prince and a subject, occur of Augustus and Agrippa, 
and others. But the supposed medal of Belisarius, gloria 
ROMANORVM, stands only on the authority of Cedrenus, a 
late writer; and has never appeared. 
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a hundred different artists; whereas, with modern 
artists, the character is always the most un- 
common merit ; and the most excellent pro- 
ductions of our arts may boast every perfection 
except this alone. Ancient artists, even of 
the lowest class, seem in their portraits to catch 
the very life and spirit of tlie person : while the 
moderns only produce a kind of model, with 
very faint features of the character. This is 
unaccountable, except by supposing that the 
human mind suffers revolutions, like the material 
world; and that the ancient was endued with 
more strenuous capacity, and (juicker and finer 
perceptions, tlian the modern. In minuteness 
of art, we exceed the ancients: in sciences, 
certainly more important tlian arts, w^e infinitely 
exceed them: but in the mental powei’s of swift 
and accurate perception, that immediate in- 
tuition of genius, and strong exertion of great 
ability, wc are doubtless very inferior. The 
ornaments of the portraits have also their effect; 
the ancient being simple, and picturesque, in 
real life; whereas ours are discordant and un- 
graceful, so that we are forced to have recourse 
to the ancient, not now to be found in real life; 
when^ ^ hi a great measure our portraits sink 
into models. This is the worst defect they can 
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have 5 and it is always better to copy life, ex- 
actly as it is, than to produce a cold model after 
the antique. 

Tlie reverses of ancient medals, when con- 
sisting of human figures, or detached objects, 
exceed the modern in every view of strength, 
elegance, or taste. But in landscape, and all 
that belongs to perspective, the modern excel 
the ancient to a prodigious degree. The an- 
cients, though they sometimes light upon good 
perspective by chance, had evidently no cer- 
tain rules on the subject. But indeed they do 
not seem to have conceived the idea of putting 
a map, or a landscape, upon a medal. The 
invention of the mill used in coinage enables us 
to open a new line in this art. Medals of the 
Hamerani contain exact and highly- finished 
views of edifices in Rome, the streets before 
them, the landscape behind, crowded with 
statues, and persons, and objects of all kinds ; 
so as, in the compass of a crown piece, to pre- 
sent as much, as a painting six feet square could 
do, on a larger scale. All this is certainly an 
amazing exertion of art, and such as the an- 
cients could not have conceived. For the vast 
progress of the sciences in modefn times has 
opened new tracts for art. We are indebted to 

VOL. II. E 
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science for all our advantages over the ancients ; 
that is, to discoveries made by time and chance, 
and patient exertion ; while in the immediate 
powers of the mind, genius, and rapid concep- 
tion, the ancients far exceed us. 

A great fault of modern reverses, as of modern 
portraits, is that the manners of the time and 
country are very often totally perverted in them. 
Personifications are of all ages, and countries, 
and languages : but what title l)ave heathen 
god's, and goddesses, to exist on our medals, 
and attract the adoration of our connoisseurs ? 
They are not only absurd in the eye of reason, 
but insipid in that of fancy ; and ought never 
to be admitted into modern poetry, or art, 
though they are doubtless a perfect treasure to 
dull poets, and artists, who have no ideas but 
from imitation. 

Lest I should commit a plagiarism of a new 
kind, by imputing my own thoughts to a former 
WTiteV, I must observe that Dr. Coningham’s 
tract on modern medals refers chiefly to the 
legends ; and that I only now begin to use some 
of his remarks. He observes five kinds of im- 
proper legends on modern medals; 1. Poetical; 

Impious; 3 . Jingling; 4. Intricate; 5 . Abu- 
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sive*. In the Poetical he instances a French 
medal, upon some advantage over the English 
at sea, MATVRATE FVGAM. This, he most justly 
observes, puts us only in mind of Virgil, and 
not of the action. Upon the naval victory of the 
English over the French, 1G93, it was happily 
retorted from that very i)assage: 

Maturate fugam, regiqiie hoc tlicite ve.stro> 

NON If.LI liMPEltlVM PELAGI. 

Air. Addison, who sometimes glances at this 
tract of Coiiingham's, but without naming him, 
has, in his Third Dialogue on Aledals, taken the 
opposite side, and pleaded for poetical legends. 
But I cannot help dissenting from that fine 
writer, upon this occasion ; for medals are cer- 
tainly meant to be liistorical^ and there is some- 
thing in poetry alien to history, and destructive 
of its reality. One is led to think, that the 
medal has been made for the sake of the legend; 
and not the legend I’or the medal. Nor have the 

* Long legends might be added. The only one in anti- 
(Juity is in the decline ot* the empire, and oF Constantine I. 
A medallion of him in Sir Andrew Fountaine's possession 
bore, S. P. 2. R. quod inatinctii divlnitatis mentis 9nagnitudine 
cum exercitu suo tarn de tyranno quam de o??mi ejus factions 
uno tempore justis re7np, ultus est urmis arc. triumphis insignem 
dicavit, Vaillant, Roipee, 17 LS. 

F ^ 
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ancients a single example of a poetical legend 
on a medal; but seem most carefully to have 
avoided such poor wit. In the Impious, Dr. 
Coningham instances one of Sixtus V. , FECIT 
IN MONTE CONVIVIVM PINGVIVM : and one of 
Urban VIII. on repairing the high ways, BE ATI 
QVI CVSTODIVNT VIAS MEAS. In the Jingling, 
that of Francis Morozini, Jupiter with an urn, 
GAVDET FLVMINE NON FVLMINE; a most de- 
plorable puerility indeed! And that of Richard 
Cromwell, NON DEFICIENT OLTVAE; in which 
the olive-tree is confounded with Oliver Crom- 
well, by a most portentous exertion of insi- 
pidity. In the Intricate is given the chrono- 
logical coin of Gustaf Adolf, king of Sweden, 
ChrIstVs DVX ergo trIVMphVs; the 
numeral letters being picked out make the year 
1632. In ' the Abusive, the Dutch medal on 
their stadtholder, QVANTVM MVTATVS AB ILLO; 
on Louis XIV., VIRO IMMORTALI CVM FIS- 
TVLA IN ANO. 

The ancient legends are remarkable for simple 
brevity and energy ; and the best modern 
ones are formed on their model. The lan- 
guage employed ought surely to be that of the 
country in which the medal is struck. Among 
modern languages the English is celebrated 
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for strength, energy, and brevity; and it of 
course yields to none in its fitness for this 
purpose. 

Before closing this section, it will be pro- 
per to say something respecting a particular 
issue of modern mints, called JET rONS, or 
COUNTERS. These pieces very frequently occur, 
and are apt to confound the unskilful, who know 
not what to make of them. The}^ are small and 
very thin pieces, commonly of copper or brass, 
though sometimes of silver, and even of gold. 
The latter precious metals were stamped in dif- 
ferent countries, and are stamped in France to 
this day, for the purpose of being presented, by 
purses at a time, from trading or other com- 
panies, to persons of high condition upon solemn 
occasions. 

The intention of the common counters, as 
implied by both the English name, and the 
French jetton, from jetter to casty whence our 
phrase to cast up accounts, was merely for cal- 
culation. This was performed by means of a 
board marked with parallel lines. The bottom 
line was the place of units, and the second 
of tens; each superior line multiplying ten- 
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fold in the same . manner. The operation, 
difficult in appearance, doubtless became very 
easy by much practice. But for a proper and 
clear detail of it, vve must refer to Mr. Siielling’s 
useful pamphlet on counters, commonly bound 
up with his works on English coins. 

These pieces were of most common use in 
abbeys, and other places where the revenue was 
complex, and of difficult adjustment. For this 
reason a great number of them is found in the 
ruins of our English abbeys, whence they are 
commonly called abbey-pieces. 

But almost all of them are coined abroad ; and 
that from the 14th century down to llie present 
times*; though some few have likewise been 
struck in England, from the time of Henry 
Vlll. , downward. 

Most of the gold and silver counters are 
wdthin the present century, and struck in France. 
Tliey are so readily known from the arms of 
the companies on them, and other marks, that 
it is needless to dwell on them. The English 


* French jettons exist from Philip VF 13 i 28 . 
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(ouch-pieces msty be classed with silver counters: 
they commonly bear St. Michael and the 
drav^on on one side, and a ship on the other ; 
and were designed to be hung round tlie neck 
when the king touched the party for the evil: 
the latest are of Janies II., Ann, and the Pre- 
tenders. We Jearn from Pliuy that J^vrrhus 
could cure the sp/cen, with a touch of his foot: 
and perhaps this latter gift might have been 
more useful to our kings, than that of removing 
the scrophiila. 

The ancient copper counters are the most ready 
to impose upon a beginner, who is apt to pay for 
them as coins, though tliey are not worth a rienny 
apiece. For which reason it will be proper to 
give him some marks to discern them. In Mr. 
Snell ing’s Treatise he will find plates of them, of 
all ages, whereby he will more surely judge of 
their devices than by any other method. lie 
will there perceive that the most ancient have 
crosses with pellets on both sides, and similar de- 
vices; the next, globes surmounted by crosses, 
&c. ; and the most modern, portraits of princes 
and dates, with the arms of the kingdoms on the 
reverse . 


They are beside easily distinguished by their 
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thinness, which degrades them from all other 
coin; for as medals are superior to coin, so 
counters of all kinds are inferior. The ancient 
ones can impose upon nobody, for copper was 
not coined for currency in France, and other 
countries where they are principally struck, till 
about 1580; and brass never was common coin 
of any state in modern times. The modern have 
almost always a legend in Latin, French, or 
Flemish, which marks their intention; being so 
many maxims of justice in accompts, or legends 
declarative of their use, as for accompli ng in the 
French king’s wardrobe, his exchequer, or other 
offices. Those with Dutch, Flemish, or German 
legends are more apt to deceive, because few un- 
derstand the language. 

Some people are so peurile as to allow these 
baubles a place in a cabinet, while the true 
judge ranks them with those other counters of in- 
deed the very same value, which every toyman 
sells to children. But as there is no rule without 
exceptions, it must be granted that a very few 
of these pieces, impressed with memorials gf 
events, and the like, are by no means unworthy 
of notice. 


The mention of counters lead me to say a word 
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or two with regard to the nummi hracteati^ ^ a spe- 
cies of the early modern coins something between 
counters and money. They are little thin plates, 
commonly of silver, stamped with wooden dyes, 
as would seem, upon one side only, with the rude 
impression of various figures and itiscriptionr. 
Most of them are ecclesiastic, as appears from 
the cross, &c. being struck by the archbishops, 
bishops, and abbots, in Germany, Swizzerland, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and a few in Po- 
land. But some also occur of secular princes, 
and states. Sperlingius has published a curious 
treatise on the origin and progress of bracteate 
coins f, from which it appears that the oldest 
are of Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony, 1180 ; 
and it is said that they were unknown in Ger- 
many till that century J. There are several 
bracteate coins of the counts of Thuringia, 
bearing their figures on horseback, with le- 


* The name is derived from hractea, a spangle^ or thin bit 
of metal. Seneca uses hracteata felicitas for what we might 
call tmsel happiness, a false glitter of felicity. 

f De Nummorum Bracte^torum et Cavorum Origiiie et 
Progressu. Lubec, 1700, 4to. 

t Some are supposed to be of the 10th century. 
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gends of name and title. The Byzantine base 
silver, in the form of a cup, with figures only 
upon the concave side, seems to have given 
rise to the German bracteatc coins. And they 
continued to be used in Germany till the end 
of the 15th century; and in some parts of 
Svvizzerlaiid are used even now; thought at Zurich 
they ceased about the year 1400*. There are 
many of bisliops in Denmark, as of Sueno, 
1J70, and others; as there are of Swedish 
bishops; and of Norwegian, which last bear 
Nl for Nldaros, now Drontheim, the archi- 
episcopal see. Some opulent trading towns in 
Norway also appear to have struck them ; and 
A. occurs for Asloa or Opsloa, and B. for 
Bergen, as Speriingius exjilains. Those of 
German cities, and states, are mostly known 
by the arms. 

Another division peculiar to modern coins 
consists of SIEGE PIECES, or those issued upon 
urgent necessity, during a siege, by any city or 
town. Two or three works have been pub- 
lished on such pieces, to which I beg leave to 
refer, as this Section is already sutliciently long. 


* HoUinger Num. Bracteati Tigurini^ Tiguri, 1702, 4to. 
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and such coins are not generally interesting. 
Putin has publislied a remarkable one of thick 
paper or pasteboard, struck at Leyden in 1574, 
when that place was besieged by the Spaniards. 
It has a lion rampant, PVGNO PRO PATRIA, 
1574; .reverse this inscription, LVGDVNVM 
PiA TAVORVM. 
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Coins mid Medals of Great Britain, and I reland. 

As this Section may extend to some little 
length, it shall be divided into five several Ar- 
ticles: I. Coins of England; II. English 

Medals; III. Coins of Scotland; IV. Scotish 
Medals; V. Coins of Ireland; there being no 
medals struck in that country. 


ARTICLE L COINS OF ENGLAND, 

The coins of the Saxon heptarchies might 
have been treated in the Section intilled coins of 
other ancient nationSy for they are mostly pre- 
vious to the period assigned for the appellation 
of modern. But, to present a regular view of 
English coinage, it was more proper that they 
should come in here. 


It is impossible to have a precise idea of the 
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origin of coinage, among any people, without 
attending to their history. But while in Ger- 
many, France, Italy, there are hundreds of 
volumes, written by the most learned and able 
authors, upon the early history of their country, 
not above half a dozen books exist ui)Ou an- 
cient English history, and those far from ex- 
cellent: 111 works of topography, and petty 

antiquities, we superabound; while the History 
and Antiquities of the whole nation are ne- 
glected ! But England has always been re- 
markable for taking up any science last; and, by 
overturning foreign errors, carrying it to the 
greatest perfection ; as the examples of Locke 
and Newton, with many others, may evince. 
May her able writers, at last, think her own 
history worth their care, instead of squandering 
their talents on that of other countries ! These 
reflexions have been suggested by considering 
the erroneous ideas entertained concerning the 
English lieptarchic history. When the Jutes, 
Saxons, and Angles came over, they did not 
extirpate the inhabitants, and people the country 
afresh ; but merely conquered them, and settled 
in the country, as the other Goths did in France, 
Italy, Spain. True it is, that in the latter coun- 
tries the Roman speech, that of the old inha- 
bitants, prevailed of necessity, as they were far 
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more numerous than the victors; while there is 
not one AVelch word in the Knglish langiuige. 
Hence two writers* ** have reproached thc! an- 
cestors of the English, as the most cruel all 
the Gotlis, because they extirpated the old in- 
habitants; and left not so much as one trace of 
their language or existence. These writei* ^ were 
(juite ignorant of what Cicsar might have shown 
them at once, that half of England was }}Osscsscd 
by the Btlgie, a German pco])le, before he 
came here; and that of course the language of 
the people on tlie <3ast, among whom tlie Jutes, 
Saxons, Angles settled, was German, not 
AVelch, being the same S 2 >ccch improperly 
called Saxon. And the new settlers must 
have been little destructive, fur they never 
exceeded 100,000 all put together; and yet, 
two C(‘nturics after, when Beda wrote, the 
country was in full population. 

The Belgic Britons had been long civilised 
under the Roman government, and their new 

* Dalrymple on Feudal Property, p. 17. '' The Saxons 

** were a cruel and extirpating race,” See. ' 

Stuart, Diss. on En^ l. Const, p. .09. “ No conquest was 

** hair so terrible as that of the Saxons . . . Britons entirely 
** exterminated . . . Philologers observe that tliere is not one 
" British word in our language,” &;c. 
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victors soon acquired from them a great degree 
of civilisation, while their German ancestors 
were yet barbaric. Coinage, that barometer 
of national civilisation, proclaims that the arts 
of the BeJgic Britons soon polished their rude 
conquerors. 

The heptarchic coins are only of two sorts; 
the silver skeatta or penny, and the copper 
or billon styca. But the latter was only known 
in Northumbria, and in the latter period of 
that kingdom ; being a very small piece, worth 
about half a farthing: and the silver penny may 
be regarded as the general heptarchic coin. No 
gold at all, nor any other silver, was ever struck 
in England till long after the heptarchic period ; 
and those theoretic antiquists, who assert the 
contrary, only betray their gross ignorance of 
coins. 


Till Dr. Combe caused engrave two plates 
of the skeattas, or early pennies, these cu- 
rious coins were little attended to. They 
latterly have legends, but at first only rude 
figures of serpents, &c.; and sometimes one or 
two letters, as the reader will find on turning to 
Plate I. No. 1. of this volume.^ These skeattas 
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were struck in Kent, and the other early hep- 
tarchic states, from the 6th to the 8th cenrury, 
or from about the year 500 till 700. In 598, 
Kent was converted to Christianity, and was 
followed in half a century by the other king- 
doms. Most of the skeattas, as appears from 
their symbols, are struck in the pagan times. 

No heptarchic pennies occur till after the 
year 700. But skeattas are found with the 
name of Ethelbertl., king of Kent, A. D. 560 
— 616 . 5 and of Egbert also king of Kent, A. D. 
664. One of the latter is engraven in Plate I. of 
this volume from Dr. Huntcr^s cabinet. 

The heptarchic pennies are therefore almost 
all of the 8th century, or from 700 till 832y 
when Egbert terminated the seven kingdoms. 
But before him several heptarchic kings had 
been chief monarchs of England*: and Edgar, 
959^ was in fact the first king under whom all 
the petty kingdonis ceased. The heptarchic 
pennies are of Edbert II. , Cuthred, and Baldred 
of Kent; Edmund and Ethelstan of the East 
Angles; Eadwald, and 0£Fa of Merciay and 
Quinred his queen ; with Egbert^ Kenwulfy 
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Biornulf, Ludica, Bertvvulf, Bughred, and 
Ceolwulf, all kings of Mercia; Ethelweard, 
Beorhtric of the West Saxons; besides the arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, Janbert, and Athileard. 

It is a vulgar eiTor to suppose Egbert, 833 , 
either first king, or really king, of all England; 
yet he and his descendents were chief monarchs; 
though petty kingdoms existed till 9^9, and 
some of their coins are found, as of Sihtric and 
Anlaf of Northumbria. 

The coins of the chief monarchs present 
almost a complete series, from Egbert 833 to 
Edgar 959; after whom there are only kings 
of all England. Ethelbald 857, is the only 
chief monarch of Avhom there are no coins : 
and there are none of Edmund Ironside, A, D. 
1016. Most of them bear rude portraits; and 
the reverses are sometimes curious and inte- 
resting: some have views of cathedrals, and 
other buildings; particularly one of Edward the 
Elder, A. D. 900, has the cathedral of York, 
with three rows of windows, round-arched, as 
the other Saxon and Norman; what we call 
the Gothic arch being quite unknown till the 
end of the 12th century. Coins of Anlaf, king 
of Northumbria, have the famous raven, the 
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Danish ensign ; and those ol* other princes have 
often curious reverses, and great variety. The 
inscriptions are also sometimes curious; as on 
Egbert’s coins SAXONVM for Anglorum^ and 
on Ethelwulf’s SAXONIORVM. Pennies of Athel- 
stan bear REX TOT. BRIT, or Totius Britanniac ; 
probably struck after his defeating Constantine 
king of Scotland. Ecclesiastic coins appear 
of the archbisliops of Canterbury, uhred^ 
A. D. 80 1; Ceolnotli, 830; Plegniund, 889- 
Till Athelstan, 925, we have only names ot 
moneyers, except on a few ('oins of bis pre- 
decessors, Alfred and Edward I., where we 
find the towns added, a practice general after the 
time of Edward the Martyr. In the Appendix 
is given an account of the rarity and value of 
the heptarchic and other Enghsh coins. 

The Norman conquest, 1066, made no alte- 
ration on the English penny, the only coin. 
Particulars concerning the forms, portraits, and 
reverses of the English pennies shall not here 
be detailed, as I only wish to give the reader a 
clear general account, unembarassed by trifling 
particulars. But I cannot help observing that 
the old English penny, or anghais, was a coin 
celebrated all over Europe in the middle ages, 
and almost the only money known in the 

G 2 
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northern kingdoms. In neatness of fabric, 
such as then was, and in purity of metal, it is 
superior even to the Italian and French coins 
of the period. The commerce of England, 
which was far more considerable in those early 
times* than is imagined, carried her coins into 
different countries. And, after the 9th century, 
the ravages of the Danes filled the northern 
kingdoms with English money. 

The series of English pennies extends there- 
fore almost without any failure from Egbert to 
the present reign. The other kings wanting 
are John and Richard I. Of the first there 
is only Irish money; of the last only French. 
At least none other has yet happened to be 
discovered. This set is already, if we except 
a gradual diminution of size, owing to the 
encreasing value of silver, the most uniform, 
and without doubt the most lengthened, se- 
quence of one species of coins, in the world. 
The Roman denarii extend not, for a certainty, 
beyond 500 years; but this has already attained 
very near 1000. The reverend Mr. Southgate, 
who to much learning adds the inferior praise 


* See Gunlaug^s Saga, and other Icelandic writers; and 
different authors of the middle ages. 
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of an eminent skill in medals, possesses, in his 
chosen cabinet, as neat and complete a series 
of this kind as is perhaps to be found. Several 
pieces unique, or almost so, are found there in 
the best preservation ; such as the French penny 
of Richard I., engraven Plate I.; the penny 
of Richard IIX.; the full-faced penny of Henry 
VIII., in fine silver, and others. 

There are no coins of English barons, like 
the French engraven by direction of M. de 
Boze. Yet old English historians say the 
barons had power of coinage; but, if so, they 
never put their names; so that their pennies 
are not to be distinguished from the others. 
There are however coins of English bishops; 
and St. Peter’s pennies, as in Germ a 113 % known 
by the name of that saint on them. 

The first English pennies weigh 221 - grains 
troy, though one would judge, from our term 
penny-weight, that they primarily weighed 24 
grains, which go to our present weight of that 
denomination. Toward the close of Edward 
III., the penny weighs but 18 grains, and in 
the reign of Edward IV, it fell to 12 , after 
previously sinking to 15. In Edward the Sixth’s 
time, 1551, the penny was reduced to 8 grains, 
and after the 43d of Eliza eth to 7^ grains; 
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at which weight it continues to this day. I 
have been the more particular in this deduction, 
because the penny* is the best rule of estimating 
the other silver coins. 

Proceeding with the SILVER coinage of 
England as the most ancient metal, the next 
coins in antiquity are the halfpennies and 
farthings, first struck by Edward I., about 
1280, for a continuance, though some few were 
formerly issued in Ireland by John. Tlie first 
were continued down to the commonwealth, 
since which time none have been struck in 
silver: the farthings ceased with Edward VI. 

To these succeeds the groat, from the French 
gros, a large piece, which was introduced by Ed- 
ward III. , in 1354, and continues, though not iu 
common circulation, to this day. The half-groat, 
or two-pence, is of the same date and continuance. 

Next to the groat is the testoon, or shilling, 
first coined by Henry VII. in 1503. The ap- 
pellation of testoon was from the feste^ letCy or 

* The following short account of English coi nage is 
chiefly derived from Snelling's Views of English Coin, 
London, 1763, 4to; and from the Tables of English Coin 
by Martin Folkes, esq. published by the Society of Anti- 
quaries, in 1763, 4to. 
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head of the king npon it. The shilling was first, 
as would seem, a German appellation, sc/ielling; 
coins of which name had been struck at Ham- 
burg in 1407. The silver coinage now begins to 
wear its present form, the crown being pub- 
lished by Henry VHI. in silver ^ ; whereas be- 
fore it had only appeared in gold ; whence the 
old phrase of crowns of gold f and the half- 
crown, six-pence, and three-pence, by Edward 
VI. Elizabeth, in 1558, coined tbree-halfpenn^s 
and in 1561 three-farthing pieces ; but they were 
dropped in 1582. 

From the 45d of Elizabeth, 1601, the deno- 
minations, weight, and fineness of English 
silver remain, the same to this hour. 

Having thus given a brief view of the English 
silver coinage, a few miscellaneous observations 
shall be offered, befpre proceeding to the gold ; 


* Only one or two silver crowns of Henry VIII. are 
known : they are, it \yould seem, of his last year, and only 
pattern pieces. 

f Crowns of gold were however the largest gold coin in 
France, and other countries, for a long period, being worth 
about 10s. sterling. They were so called from the crowo 
stamped upon one side ; and were first coined in France by 
Charles VI. 1 384, continuing till Louis XIV. 
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and I shall begin with observing, that the 
whole coinage of this country, and the silver 
among the rest, have generally been of the first 
purity. At two or three particular periods, how- 
ever, debasements of a short date have taken 
place. The captivity of Richard I. , and the im- 
mense ransom paid to the emperor Henry VI for 
his redemption, must have miicli impoverished 
the kingdom. This ransom amounted to 100,000 
marks, which, at 13 ^. 4 rf. a mark, makes 
1,600,000 pennies, then the only coin * : a vast 
sum in the currency of those day^s, and which 
prevents our wonder at none of Rj chard I. or of 
John his successor being to be founds though a 
dozen or more of Richard’s pennies, struck in 
Francef, are known 5 and those of John, coined 
in Ireland, arc not so are. Yet we find not that 
any degradation or diminution of the coin took 
place in consequence of this calamitous event, 
though there is no doubt but the public poverty 
gave rise to much of the happy ferment in 
John’s time ; and perhaps we may pronounce 

* Some writers say 150,000 Cologu marks of silver, winch 
much enhances the argument. The mark is 8 ounces, or two 
thirds of the money pound. The Cologn pound weighs about 
one fifteenth part less than the Troy. See Eisenschmid dc 
l^ond. Vet. Argentorati, 1737- 

The English coins struck in France have, however, no 
portraits, till the reign of Edward III. 
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that it is to the captivity of Richard that we are 
indebted for our freedom. 

Henry VIII. was the first prince who debased 
the public money ; and it was a debasement 
indeed! for it extended to 66* per cent. All his 
latter full-faced money is of this description; 
and his side-faced, or first-coined, is good. The 
reverse is the case witli that of his successor Ed- 
ward VI. , whose side-faced is bad, as first 
coined, and his full-faced good, being also the 
last full-face upon English coin. Edward’s base 
coin of 1547 is the very first English money 
bearing a date, and the coins are dated ever 
after. In 1552 the silver coin was restored to 
the old standard, anti ever since the 43d year of 
Elizabeth, 1601, it has stood at 18 penny- 
weights alloy in the pound weight. 

However, the silver, in William the Third’s 
time, was so prodigiously diminished by clip- 
ping, and other infamous arts, that, in 1696, 
the guinea rose in its value to thirty shillings 
of such silver currency as then was. Tiie di- 
minution of the silver had gradually raised the 
value of the gold from 1688, when the guinea 
was at 21.9. &cL till 1696, when at 30s. This 
was principally owing to the common circula- 
tion of the old hammered silver coin, very broad 
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and thin, and consequently very liable to clip- 
ping, and other injuries. By act of par- 
liament all the former silver was brought in ; and 
in 1696 that which is called the Grand lie- 
coinage of silver took place, amounting to 
upward of 6,400,000/. sterling*. Por the 
more expedition, country mints were established 
at Bristol, Chester, Exeter, Norwich, and 
York ; the pieces there struck have the first let- 
ter of these names under the bust of the king; 
and to tliis grand Recoinage it is owing that 
the silver of William III. is so very common. 

At present, however, the silver of this king- 
dom is nearly as bad as before the Grand Re- 
coinage ; for the Birmingham artists gain much 
by fabricating current coins, even of good 
silver, our shillings not being worth above 
nine-pence, and the rest in proportion. This 
calls aloud for parliamentary interposition, were 
not all the powers and uses of parliament, at 
this dismal period, utterly annihilated by party. 
When the duke of Northumberland went lord- 
lieutenant to Ireland, in 1763, one hundred 
pounds’ worth of the present king’s shillings 

* On a late recoinage of gold, the cash of the three king- 
doms was estimated to stand thus, in pounds sterling : Eng- 
land 17,000,000; Ireland 3,000,000; Scotland only 200,000. 
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were struck; and three other trials have been 
made at the Tower, the latest 1778 and 1787*; 
but a silver coinage, though wanted in the 
highest degree, never yet has been issued ; nor 
the old silver called in. 

The GOLD coinage, as the next in anti(iuity, 
inust claim our second attention. About 1257 
Henry HI. formed the design of a gold coinage, 
and ordered it to be current in the kingdom; 
but it must have been very confined, as only^ 
three specimens of it are yet known to have 
reached us. It is called a gold penny, but 
larger than a silver one, and is not of bad exe- 
cution for the time, as may be judged from a 
print in Snelling’s View of the Gold Coin, 
copied in Folkes’s tables of the last edition; and 
from Plate II. No. 1. 

But it is from Edward III. that the series of 
gold coinage commences, for no more occurs 
till 1544, when that prince first struck florens, 
so called from the best gold then coined at 
Florence, a state where the fine arts began 
faintly to dawn. The floren was then worth six 
shillings, but is now intrinsically worth nine- 


^ There is another trial, 1795. 
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teen, from the increased value of gold, and 
diminution of silver coins. The half and quar- 
ter of the floren were struck at the same time; 
and it is needless to add that they were of pro- 
portional value. Only the quarter floren has 
been found, and is engraved in Plate II*. 

This coin being rather inconvenient, as 
forming no distinct and articulate portion of 
larger ideal denominations, in the same year 
the noble was made public, of 6s. 8d. value, 
and consequently forming half a mark "I*, then 
the nios^ general ideal mode of money. It was 
so termed from the nobility of the metal, being 
of the finest gold then, or now, used in the 
world for coinage, and was attended by its 
half and quarter: the proportion of silver to 


* The half has since been discovered. 

f The mark was so called as being a grand limited sum 
in account. (Marc, limes, Goth.) It was of eight ounces in 
weight, two thirds of the money pound. Being also one half 
of the commercial pound of sixteen ounces, it is sometimes 
called selihra improperly, for it should only be referred to 
the money pound. The love of the ancients fur thirds has 
been mentioned in Section VII. But perhaps the mark was 
at first the pound of denarii ; and the pound was reckoned by 
the milliarenses, or large denarii. The denarius was just two. 
thirds of the milliareusis, as the mark of the pound. See the 
account of Roman money in Vol. I. 
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;o\d bnng then I to 11. This coin, sometimes 
called the Rose Noble, from' both sides being 
impaled in an undulating circle, resembling the 
outline of an expanded rose, together with its 
half and quarter, continued the only gold coins 
till the angels of Edward IV. 146.5*, stamped 
with the angel Michael and the Dragon; and 
the angelets, equal to half the Angel, or 
3s. 4r/. , were substituted in their place. Anti- 
quaries f likewise assert, that gold being scarce 
in Henry the Fifth’s time, that prince diminished 
the noble, retaining its former value; but that 
Henry VI. restored it to its size, and caused 
it to pass for 10,?. under the new name of 
ryal. Accordingly, the noble of Henry V. 
weighs only 108 grains now, while those pre- 
ceding his reign weigh 120. This speaks gold 
to have increased in value about 10 per cent. 
The old noble of Edward III. and Richard II. at 
120 grain.s, passed but for 6.?. Srf. ; but in the 
.5th year of Edward IV. 1465, the angel was 

* Henry VI. being restored for six months, Oct. 1470 — 
Ap. 1471, his angels, though later than those of Edward IV. , 
are apt to be put first. 

t Leake, in his Historical Account of English Money, and 
others. 
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of equal value, though but 80 grains in weight; 
which shows gol^ to have increased in value 
then no less than 30 per cent. Certain it is 
that the ryal of 10 .?. and the angel of 6s, Sd,, 
with their divisions of half and quarter, were 
the sole gold coins till, in 1485, Henry VII. 
published the double ryal, or sovereign, of 
9>0s , , accompanied by the double sovereign, 
of 405 . 

Henry VIII. in 1527 added to the gold de- 
nominations the crown and half-crown, at 
their present value; and, in the same year, 
gave sovereigns of 225. 6 rf., and ryals of ll 5 . 3d,, 
angels of 7 ^. 6 rf., and nobles at their old value 
of 65 . Sd, In 1546, the same prince, after 
raising the value of silver, and making it to 
gold as 1 to 5, struck sovereigns of the former 
value of 205. and half-sovereigns in proportion. 
The gold crown of Henry VIII. is about the 
€ize of our shilling, and the half-crown of a 

^ So my authors; but these coins are only equivalent to 
the half and quarter ryal, known since Henry VI. 1422, and 
the appellation of crowns seems as old as the time of Henry 
Vll. The 5s. pieces of Henry VIII. have, however, the 
peculiarity of being a primary coin, and forming no portion 
of his other coinage. 
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six-pence, but thin, as all hammered money was 
ill modern times. His gold coin, like his silver^ 
is much debased. 

Tliese coins continued, with a few variations, 
till Charles II. established the present sorts of 
gold coin : but some remarks upon these varia- 
tions, and other matters connected with this 
point, it will be proper to give. 

Edward VI, upon assuming the sceptre, 
found the coin in a state of debasement, to 
which none, but that frantic tyrant his father, 
would have dared to reduce it. The gold of 
^his last year being of 20 carats fine and 4 alloy; 
and the silver of 4 ounces line and — — 8 ounces 
alloy in the pound of 12 ounces! With much 
labour the coin was in 1551 restored by Edward 
VI. to its old standard, after one coinage of 22 
carats fine, 2 alloy. 

Till Eld ward VI. our monarchs appear upon 
their gold coin at full, or three- quiu'ters 
length: that prince was the first whose bust 
only is seen. Silver, which had been to gold 
for some time as 1 to 4, was again reduced in 
1551 to its old proportion of 1 to IE 
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Upon the union of the crowns, Janies I. of 
England gave the sovereign the name of unite, 
it being then of value. Of him are like- 
wise those ryals of 30^. and spur ryals of 155.; 
angels of 105 ., and angelets of 55.; till his 
ninth year, when gold was raised in the pro- 
portion of l 5 . in 105 . Silver, which had fallen 
in its proportion from gold to the degree of 1 
to 12, now sunk further as 1 to 134- in weight. 
The gold crown and half-crown continued to 
this prince inclusive, and the crown to his suc- 
cessor. 

The sovereign, which had been likewise 
commonly termed the broad-piece, tinder the 
commonwealth assumed the uninvidious name 
of the twenty-shilling piece, which it retained 
till supplanted by that of the guinea. The 
commonwealth likewise struck ten-shilling and 
five-shilling pieces in gold. Oliver published 
none but forty- shilling and twenty- shilling 
pieces, and very few even of these : the former 
in particular being mostly patterns. 

The guinea, so called from the Guinea-gold 
out of which it was first struck, was proclaimed 
in 1663, and to go for 205. But it never went 
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for less than 2ls. by tacit and universal con- 
sent. It is only ^^2 carats fine, and 21 alloy; 
wliich is the standard of our gold coinage to 
this day. Charles II. likewise issued half- 
guineas; double guineas, and five-guinea pieces, 
which have been all continued tlirongh every 
reign to the present time; though the latter two 
are not in common circulation. George I. 
published quarter-guineas, an example imi- 
tated by his present majesty; but these last of 
George III. were found so troublesome, and 
apt to be lost, that they were stopped within a 
year or two vvlien received at the bank of 
England*, and thus silently annihilated. A 
few pieces of 7 a'. were likewise coined as a 
trial ; they are known by the lion above the 
helmet; but they would, if brought into cur- 
rency, only occasion a confusion of sizes with 
the half-guinea, so that it were imprudent to 
issue them. Indeed the coins of all deno- 
minations wdiicli we have already are sufficient 
for every purpose of money ; and much greater 
wisdom would be shown in giving us good 
silver, than in trying to multiply the divisions of 
gold. 

* It is computed that the whole cash of the kingdoms 
passes through the Bank of England once in three years. 

VOL. IT. 11 
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It has already been observed, that in 1688, 
after the revolution, partly owing to the bad 
state of the silver, and partly, no doubt, to the 
effect of that glorious event upon public credit, 
specified in the highest and the purest coin, the 
guinea rose to 6d., and went on increasing 
in value till 1696, when it was After 

the Grand Recoinage of 1697, 1698, it fell by 
degrees till the 25th December, 1717, when it 
stood as before at 21^. Owing much to the 
bad state of the silver coin, gold increased in 
its value; silver, which in Charles the Second’s 
time had fallen to the state of 1 to fell be- 
fore the great Recoinage much lower; and in 
1717 , when tl\e guinea resumed its former value, 
silver was fixed in its present proportion to gold, 
being as 1 to 154 in weight*. 

The last coinage, which is that of COPPER, 
waits our next notice. It is worthy observa- 
tion, that, while copper money was in Greece 
of very ancient date, and in Rome two centuries 
older than silver, yet in almost all the nations 


* In 1733 all the old gold coins, as the unit or jacobus, 
then of 25s., the carolus of 23s., and the broad piece of 2 Is. 
or 22s., were called in, and forbid to circulate. 
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of modern Europe it arose a thousand years 
later than silver. This holds true at least with 
regard to this country, for the Saxon stycas 
were of so confined a date, and indeed only cir- 
culating in the petty kingdom of Northum- 
bria, or that part of Britain which lies north 
of the Humber, that they by no means de- 
serve to form any exception. Besides, they 
are rather billon than copper. The reader 
will observe, that the modern money is 
now the subject of our discussion, for the 
first money coined in ancient Britain seems to 
have been copper*. But the Saxons who gave 
tlie first form of our modern money, the penny, 
for which they were palpably indebted to the 
Roman denarius, never thought of coining 
copper, save in the brief instance of the styca. 
How so common a metal came to escape their 
use it were to be wished that some able anti- 
quary would enquire^ though indeed the penny, 
divided by a cross, and commonly cut through 
the limbs of the cross, into four parts, supplied 
even farthings j yet the farthing of that day is 
nearly worth our present penny in intrinsic 


Utuntur tamen aere, ut nummo aureo. Caesar, edit 
princeps. These com^s are much mixed with tin, as mentioned 
Sect. XVII. 


H 21 
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value. But while copper coin continued to 
be wanting in the English authorised money 
till the year 1672*, with a few small excep- 
tions after the time of Elizabeth, we need not 
much wonder that, in more remote periods, its 
deficiency was not at all felt. 

The known aversion of that queen, and of 
the nation in general, to a copper coinage, the 
last shown in a particular manner, in the in- 
stance of the farthing tokens of James I., pre- 
sently to be mentioned, has not been explained 
by our medallic writers, who, if they explain 
a legend, think they have done all their duty. 
It was owing to the couutcifcit money, called 
black monejfy being always of copper mixed or 
washed with about a fifth part silver. The 
term of black money evidently arose from con- 
tradiction to white jnoneyy still a name for that 


* There were two kinds of black money, the counterfeit 
intended by forgers to pass for silver; and the authorised 
money of billon. Black money, or billon, was struck in the 
mints of the English dominions in France, by command of 
the kings of England, for the use of their French subjects; 
but black money and copper money are very diflerent. 
Money of billon was common in all France from about the 
year 1200. Hardies, being authorised black money of 
Edward the Black Prince, are likewise found. 
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of pure silver, which it wa# made to imitate. 
Whea it is considered, therefore, that the base 
money was always of copper, it is no wonder 
that the idea of a copper coinage should be con- 
founded with that of an imposition of authorised 
bad money. 

The people can only be reconciled to innova- 
tion by degrees^ and in France, where copper 
was used a century almost before it was ad- 
mitted into England, such strong hold had 
usage taken even of the literati, that Bodin, 
de liep^ibL lib. vr. c. oflers many childish 
arguments against copper, and recommends 
billon. Nay he praises the duke of Lorain, who 
struck a thousand billon coins out of the ounce 
of silver. But Elizabeth, without scruple, usc'd 
base money for Ireland ; and yet hesitated con- 
cerning copper coinage. 

Edward VI. was the last prince under whom 
farthings could possibly be coined of silver, the 
metal being so much increased in its value; and 
though it is known froni records that he did coin 
farthings, not one of them is to be found ^ . The 
smallness indeed eycn of the silver halfpenny. 


One or more have been since discoverer!. 
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though continued^ down to the commonwealth, 
was of extreme inconvenience; for a dozen of 
them might be in a man’s pocket, and yet 
not be discovered without a good magnifying 
glass. Hence, in Klizabeth’s time, there being 
no state-farthings, some cities, as Bristol, Ox- 
ford, and Worcester, struck farthings, which 
were confined to the use of their respective 
inhabitants, till called in by government in 
1594. Beside these cities, near 3000 tiadesmen 
and others coined leaden tokens^; upon re- 
turning which to the issuer, he gave current 
coin, or value, for them as desired. 

In 1594 this practice had got to a great 
length, and government had serious thoughts 
of a copper coinage ; for now, as would appear, 
a small copper coin was struck, of about the 
size of a silver two-pence, with the queen’s 
monogram upon one side, and a rose on the 
other: the running legend of both sides being 
THE PLEDGE OF — A HALF PENNY. Patterns 
of this occur both in copper and in silver: but 
the queen not being able to resign her fixed 
aversion to copper coinage, the scheme fell to 
the ground. 


^ Sir Robert Cotton's Posthuma, 1679, 12iiio. p. 109. 
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It was not revived till the succeeding reign, 
when, upon the IQth May, 1613, King James’s 
royal farthing tokens commenced by procla- 
mation. They are mostly of the same size; 
with the above, and have upon one side two 
sceptres in saltier, surmounted with a crown, 
and the harp upon the other, as would seem 
witli intention, that if the English refused them 
currency, as was justly suspected, they might 
be ordered to pass in Ireland. For they were 
not forced upon the people in the light of far- 
things, or established coin, but merely as 
pledges or tokens, for which government was 
obliged to give other coin if required. Tlieir 
legend is the king’s common titles running upon 
each side. 

These pieces were by no means favourably 
received, but continued in a kind of reluctant 
circulation all this reign, and the beginning of 
the succeeding. In l63o, Charles I. struck 
those with the rose instead of the harp. The 
vast number of counterfeits, and the king’s 
death in 1649, put an utter stop to their cur- 
rency; and the tokens of towns and tradesmen 
again took their run, increasing prodigiously 
till 1672 , when farthings properly so called 
were first published by government. 
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Thege town pieces and tradesmen’s tokens, 
together with them of the time of Elizabeth, 
are collected by some antiquaries with an avidity 
truly puerile. For I will venture to say, that 
their workmanship is always utterly contemptible, 
and that not one purpose of taste, information, 
or curiosity, can be drawn from them. It needs 
hardly be added, that they are recommended 
to the supreme scorn of the reader, who may 
justly regard the studying or collecting of them, 
along with the admiration of counters, as be- 
neath any man of taste. This ridiculous cu- 
riosity was prophesied in a singular manner by 
Evelyn in his work on medals; for which reason 
his words are here laid before the reader. Speak- 
ing of the Attic small copper coins, he says. 
Hardly half as large as the tokens, which 
‘‘ every tavern and tippling-house in the daj^s 
of late anarchy among us” (he knew not that 
they were as frequent in the glorious reign of 
Elizabeth) ‘‘ presumed to stamp, and utter for 
immediate exchange; as they we re passable 
through the neighbourhood. ^Vliich, though 
seldom reaching further than the next street 
or two, may haply in after-times come to 
exercise and busy the learned what they 
should signify, and lill whole volumes witli 
conjectures, as I am persuaded several as 
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arrant trifles have done.** Similar tokens 
are to this day current in ScotlamI, both of 
copper and tin, principally issued by the bakers 
and grocers; farthings not being very common 
in that country. 

Government however had now frequent ideas 
of improving the copper coinage, for many 
pattern pieces for farthings occur. So early as 
1640 one arises, upon one side of which tlie 
legend is lAUrillNG TOAKEXS, and upon the 
other TYPVS MONETAE AN(;. AEIUS; thought 
to - be the work of Briot, as resembling, his 
pattern shilling. IVial farthings of the common* 
wealth likewise appear with various types and 
legends: tliose of Oliver have his bust with 
dilVerent reverses, and one of his bears the 
singidar date of Idol, if Snell ing does not 
mislead me, when he was not protector till 
1053. Of Charles II. many pattern farthings 
are known ere 16721, when they and halfpence 
were first made public money: of which the 
most remarkable is that with the kiim’s bust, 
CAKOLVS A CAKOLO, and the reverse of Bri- 
tannia as in the present, with QVATVOR maria 
VINDICO. These were tirst struck in l66o, and 
most commonly occur in silver; whence the 
copper are esteemed tlie most precious. None 
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of them evex' were in circulation, though we 
meet with a few impressions both in silver and 
copper, dated 1675 and 1676, thrown off, I 
suppose, by the engraver, to oblige his friends. 
The halfpence of this legend are more common 
in copper than in silver. 

In 1670 current halfpence and farthings first 
began to be struck at the Tower, but they 
were not proclaimed till 16th August, 1672. 
They were of pure Swedish copper, and the 
dies were engraved by Roettier. These con- 
tinued till the last of Charles II. 1684, when 
some disputes arising about the copper, latterly 
had from English mines, tin farthings of 
James II. were coined with a stud of copper in 
the centre, and inscribed round the edge, as 
the crown-pieces, with NVMMORVM IAMVLVS, 
1685, or 1686. Halfpence of the same kind 
were issued the year after, 1685, and tin con- 
tinued to be coined till 1692, to the value of 
upwards of 65,000/. In 1693 the tin was all 
called in, and the copper coinage commenced 
anew. 


All the farthings of the following reign of 
Anne seem to be tria|rpieces. They are of the 
most exquisite workmanship, exceeding mast 
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copper coins of ancient or of modern times, and 
will do honour to the engraver, Mr. Croker, to 
the end of time. The one whose reverse i^ 
Peace in a car, PAX MISSA PER ORBEM, is the 
most esteemed; and next to it the Britannia 
under a portal. 7'he other farthings, and the 
halfpence, are not so valuable. 

Before this brief accoui^Jb of the copper 
coinage is closed, I must beg leave to make 
one obsei'vation upon a most material defect 
in it, which is, that the intrinsic worth of the 
metal is not one half of its currency. The 
pound of copper, which in itself is only worth 
ten-pence, yields forty-six halfpence, or twenty^ 
three pence when coined*. Hence forgeries 
even in good metal are of very high profit, and 
the whole kingdom swarms with counterfeit 
copper, insomuch that not the fiftieth part of 
that currency is legitimate; a disgrace to the 
annals, and the legislature, of any nation! In 
other countries, the pound at ten-pence only 
yields the proportion of eighteen-pence; but 
certainly twelve-pence out of the pound at ten- 
pence w’^ere sufficient. The size of the coin 
might be doubled without any inconvenience. 
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save to the forgers 3 and there is an ample lield 
for fame to any patriot whose situation may 
enable him to contribute to the remedy of so 
large an evil. 

Having concluded this short view of the 
money of England, before the subject is left, it 
is proper that some coins should be mentioned, 
which, being of confined currency, could not 
well be arranged with the cash of the kingdom. 
Such indeed are the town pieces, and trades- 
men’s tokens above noted; and which would 
have been first mentioned here, had they not 
been of such connexion with the copper coin- 
age, that they could not well be separated. 
The first that shall be mentioned therefore are 
what are called the portcullis coins of Elizabeth, 
issued in rivalship of the Spanish king, for the 
service of her East-India Company in their set- 
tlements abroad. They are of different sizes, 
from the crown downward, and are easily dis- 
tinguished by the portcullis on the reverse. 
These may be regarded as the first peculiar go- 
vernment mdney ; for most of the coins of English 
monarchs, struck in France and Ireland, are not 
considerable in this view, but circulated through 
all their dominions. 
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To them succeed tlie various sicge-pieccs of 
Charles I., in gold and silver, some of the latter 
being so large as to be of twenty shillings value, 
A description of these pieces were as endless 
as unnecessary; and it were likewise needless 
to dwell upon the Bombay money; upon Lord 
Baltimore’s, or the other American coins, the 
best of which are the two-penny, penny, half- 
penny, and farthing of George I., marked with a 
rose, ROSA americana^. The Isle of Man 
penny, and halfpenny of copper, are so well 
known that they scarce deserve mention, so I 
shall hasten to the next point of this section, after 
observing that the reader will find in the Ap- 
pendix illustrations concerning the rarity of 
various English coins. 


ARTICLE 11. ENGLISH MEDALS. 

There is in Dr. Hunter’s cabinet a curious 
silver piece, struck in the time of Henry VI. 
It has arms on both sides; with this legend on 
the obverse, IKllAN STRANGEWAYS ESCVIER; 


♦ This was another schctitc of \Voo«l, who had the Irish 
patent. These coins are all of Bath metal, a mixture of brass 
and copper. 
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and on the reverse, TRESORIER DE NORMANDIE, 
But it is merely a fine counter. 

The first English medal is in the duke of 
Devonshire’s cabinet. It is in brass of a large 
size, upon the plan of the early Italian medals, 
being no doubt done in Italy ; and bears on one 
side a bust, lO. KENDAL RIIODI TVRCVPELLE- 
RIVS; reverse the arms of Kendal, TEMPORE 
OBSIDIONIS TVRCORVM. MCCCCLXXX. This 
medal was found in Knaresborough forest, last 
century; and passed into the museum of Mr. 
Thoresby, who published it in his Ducatus 
Leodiensis. 

The next English medal is that of Henry VIII* 
struck in 1545. It is of gold, larger than a 
crown piece, and has the king’s head full-faced 
upon the obverse with three legends within each 
other of his titles and other matter. The reverse 
contains two inscriptions, declarative of his being 
the head of the church, &c. ; the first in Hebrew, 
the other in Greek. This was imitated in all 
points by his successor Edward VI. , in his co- 
ronation medal, being the first we have. There 
may be other medals of Henry VIII.; but the 
largest in silver, that with his side-face upon the 
front, and titles, and a portcullis on the reverse 
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with this legend, SFXVRITAS ALTERA, is a fo- 
reign forgery. 

Elizabeth presents ns with a good number 
of medals, one or two of which are toleraV^le, 
but the rest very poor, inferior indeed to those 
of Philip and Mary, two of whom in silver by 
I'rezzo are of high relief, and good execution. 
Th*e medal of Richard Shelly, PRIOR aNC;lI/E, 
in the time of Pliilip and Mary, is also well 
done. The medal of Elizabeth mentioned in 
the Spectator, as struck upon the defeat of 
the armada, with this device, a fleet scattered 
by the winds, afflavit devs, et dissipan- 
TVR, is no where to be found, though prints of 
two resembling it may be seen in Evelyn’s 
Nwnismata ; one of which being quoted from 
memory, no doubt occasioned the mistake. But 
there is a Dutch medal, as before mentioned, 
which may be alluded to. 

Decent medals appear of Janies I. and his 
queen; and a very large one of Charles I. and 
Henrietta, in 1636, deserves notice from its 
fine workmanship. The reverse represents 
Justice and Peace kissing, aukwardly enough; 
but the execution of the king’s bust and that 
of his lovely queen is very masterly. The 
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tout ensemble of the piece is however bad, and 
quite unlike the antique, the standard of per- 
fection in this way; owing to the field of the 
medal not being above a line thick, while the 
relievos are a full half inch in thickness: 
whereas, in the best and boldest ancient medal- 
lions, the edge of the piece is two or three 
lines thick, where the relief is three or four. A 
hollowness is indeed given in the ancient to the 
inner field around the relief, both to give more 
elevation and boldness, and that the edge may 
something protect the subjects of the field. As 
the above is a great deficiency in many mo- 
dern medals, it was thought proper to point it 
out; those with this fault being indeed not me- 
dals, but embossed pieces of metal. 

Charles I. being a lover of the arts, the me- 
dals of him are various and curious. One has 
for reverse a ship in full sail; another the city 
of London in prospective; another the thistle 
and rose; another an hydra; not to mention 
others on the civil commotions, and on his 
death. 

The Commonwealth, and Oliver Crom- 
well, were singularly fortunate in having the 
celebrated Simon for their artist in this line 
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The medals and coins of Simon are deservedly 
regarded as among the most admirable whicli 
modern times have produced. Hut for a parti- 
cular account of them I must refer to the de- 
scription published by Mr. Vertue, who has 
done them much justice in the engravings. 
And the reader will lind some notices concerning 
this great artist in the next Section. 

Of Charles II. there are several good medals, 
as on his leaving Holland; his restoration, and 
coronation. Some have his queen Catharine of 
Portugal; and one bears only her head, reverse 
PIETATE INSIGNIS. Others of Charles II. are 
the FAVENTE DEO; the PRO TALIBVS AVSIS; 
the FELTCITAS BRITANNLF.. Mr. Vertue in 
his Mss. communicated to me by Mr. Walpole, 
mentions a curious and very scarce silver medal 
of the noted duchess of Portsmouth, reverse 
Cupid on a woolpack. 

The short reign of James II. has several me- 
dals. The most remarkable are the NEMO ME 
IMPVNE LACESSET ; that with his queen, FOR- 
TES RADII SED BENIGNI; those on the Pre- 
tender’s birth, FELICITAS PVBLICA. Others 
have ORBATA LVCE LVCIDVM OBSCVRAT; MAG- 
NIS INTERDVM PARVA NOCENT; PRO GLAN- 

VOL. II. I 
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PIBVS AVREA POMA. There are several of the 
unfortunate duke of Monmouth, mostly satyrical 
on his expedition, and death; being pub- 
lished by direction, or at least permission, of 
James II., to whose heart and head the^^ do 
little honour; for, upon tfxtinction of a rebellion, 
the grand rule of sound politics is surely silence 
and amnesty. Such are those with the fol- 
lowing legends; PARVM SVCCESSIT FECI 
SEDVLO; SVPERI RISERE; CAPVT INTER 
NVBILA; PROVIDENTIA IMPROVIDENTIA ; and 
the like. 

William III. gave occasion for many inte- 
resting medals. The Dutch ones ektend even 
from his infancy ; and a fine one of that period 
has his motlicr’s head ‘jpon one side, and his, 
in baby’s clothes, on the other. Tliose after 
his accession to the English crown, have gene- 
rally his head and Mary’s joined, as the MAIVS 
PAR NOBILE; ATAVVM PRO LIHERTATE, NEC 
LEX EST IVSTIOU VLLA; NISI TV QVLS TEM- 
PERET IGNES; and Others. Those with only 
William’s bust are the apparvjt et DISSIPA- 
VIT; the GVL. NASS. IN TORBAY, &.c.;theVlC- 
TIS AC FVGATIS HIBERNIS; the IMPERIVM PE- 
I^GI NOBIS; the NVNQVAM IMPVNE LACES- 
SITVS; and several more. 
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Many medals also occur of James II. after 
his abdication, and of the other Pretender^, 
clone in foreign countries by eminent artists. 

To^ enumerate the many English medals 
were a vain and unnecessary attempt ^ nor, after 
the well-known miracles of Simon, do any of 
remarkable eminence occur till the fine gold, 
silver, and copper ones of dueen Anne ap- 
peared. Only two or three difVerent pieces 
of the first were struck; but, in the other me- 
dals of this princess, we have a scries of all the 
great events with which Malborough illuminated 
her reign. 

About 1740, and for some years before and 
after, Dassier, a native of Geneva, settling in 
London, engraved a series of medals of all the 
English kings with great taste and spirit. 
They are struck upon fine copper, and amount 
to thirty-six in number. He likewise gave 
medals of many illustrious men of this and 
other nations, all which deserve considerable 
pvsiise. 

The various medals of eminent private per- 
sons in England are very numerous. Consi- 

I 2 
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dering the small extent of England, and con- 
sequent fewness of her people, one would ima- 
gine that the chance of producing men of ge- 
nius and science was much in favour of Italy, 
France, Spain, Germany, Poland, &c. against 
her. But such is the effect cf a free govern- 
ment, and native disposition, that England vyes 
with all, and surpasses most countries in the 
numerous men of genius, talents, and learning, 
whom she has produced. The Miisaeurn Maz- 
zucheUiantimy which contains only medals of 
such, is very defective in regard to England: 
and superabounds with Italian literati, many 
of whom would be unknown had not medals 
been struck of them. It is indeed to be wished 
that more medals of eminent men were struck 
in England, than hitherto has been done. Ne- 
vertheless, there are good medals of a great 
number of English private persons, not above 
a sixth part of which occur in the Museum of 
Count Mazzuchelli. 

Those who wish for fuller information of Eng- 
lish medals, may have recourse to Mr. Sne^ 
ling’s plates of them; as indeed figures, which 
bring the objects before the eye, constitute 
the only plan of studying this branch of my 
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subject, if no opportunity be present for that 
best of all methods, the perusing of the medals 
themselves. 


ARTICLE IIL COINS OF SCOTLAND, 

The origin of coinage in Scotland, as in 
every country, is necessarily connected with 
the early Instoryj and, without understanding 
the latter aright, it is impossible to form due ideas 
of the former. It is a radical error of such 
poor antiquists as Scotland, where antiquities 
are an unknown land in science, has hitherto 
produced, to compare its ancient history with 
that of England, as great and civilised a king- 
dom as any in Europe. The parallel of Scotish 
history is with that of Denmark, of Norway, 
or of Sweden; countries, though more powerful, 
and far more remarkable in European historjs 
than Scotland, yet resembling her in remote 
situa^tion, and late improvement. That of 
Denmark also resembles the Scotish in another 
particular, that the Danes, after being deceived 
for five centuries w^ith the history of Saxo Gram- 
maticus, have in this century discovered that 
Saxo took the kings of Jutland for those of 
Denmark, and have thrown aside his accounts. 
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The Scots also now begin to see that their his- 
torians have mistaken as much, as if they had 
written the history of England under the 
kings of Wales; having given up all the his- 
tory of the lowlanders, amounting to one 
mi II ion one hundred thousand people^ to that 
of the highlanders, and Irish colony, not ex- 
ceeding four hundred thousand. This error 
was owing to the early writers in Scotland 
being all Irishmen, who ascribed all the his- 
tory of the country to their farvourite Irish co- 
lony: the Piks, or lowlanders, being an un- 
lettered people till the 13th century. And 
this error has been supported by con- 
founding the Old Irish Scots of Beda with the 
modern Scots; a people unknown by that 
name till the 11th century: just as if the Mar- 
comanni of Tacitus were the same with the 
Marcomanni of Rabanus Maurns, or the Hun- 
garians the same with the Huns ! 

The Caledonians, or Piks, as vve learn from 
Tacitus and Beda, were Germans who passed 
from Scandinavia to Scotland, some centuries 
before Christ. About the year 238, the Atta- 
cotti or Dalriads passed from Ireland, and settled 
in Argyleshire. This Irish colony Beda calls 
Septs of Britain, because he took all the Irish for 
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Scots ; whereas it is certain that the Scots in 
Ireland were the German colonies, which Pto- 
lemy describes there, and quite a distinct people 
from the old Irish But from Tighernac, an 
Irish annalist, who wrote in 1088, and whose 
work is as vcracioasly dry as the Saxon Chro- 
nicle we leam that in 74^2 this Irish colony 
was totally vanquished by Ungust, king of the 
Piks •, and after that time none of its native 
kings are mentioned in his work. Tlie conquest 
of the Piks by the Dalriads is totally unknown to 
Nennius, who wrote 858 ; Alfred, 890 ; Asscr, 
900; Tighernac, 1088 ; and in short by all 
writers preceding the 11th century, when that 
fable was invented by Irish writers in Scotland, 
to glorify their favoured Irish colony. Kenneth, 
son of Alpin, was really king of the Piks, as two 
of his name, and two of his father’s name, had 
been before him J ; and not a king of the Dal- 

* The Scoti and Htberni are specially distinguished in the 
Epistles of Su Patrick, published by Ware, the former as the 
chief people, the latter as inferior. See also Innes’s Essay, 
1729, 2 vols. Svo. ; the best work yet published on 8coti$b 
early history. 

f A translation of his work is contained in the Annales 
UlCon tenses, Brit. Mus. 

X Chronicon Pictorum apod Innes, Append, and old 
English writers, quoted by Innes, Vol. I. 
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riads who vanquished the Piks as fabled. The 
present Scots are the very same identic people, 
anciently called Piks ; and this name of Scots 
was not given to them till the 11th century, 
and then by their Irish churchmen their only 
writers, for the same reason as the name of 
Scots had long before arisen in Ireland, namely, 
that the Celts called the Scytliac, or Goths, 
Scots 

The crisis upon which Scotish history turns, 
rests upon the period from 840 till 10.56, which 
is the most obscure in the whole history of 
Scotland ; the former part being illuminated by 
Roman authors, and by Beda, while this remains 
dark for want of writers. And the grand ques- 
tion is, whether the present Scots be the same 
people with the British Scots of Beda, or not? 
To him who examines this subject with care, it 
will appear that they are not : that the kingdom 
of the Old British Scots in Argyle, mentioned 
by Beda, who wrote in 7^1, was destroyed in 
742 : that no Scots are mentioned in Britain, 
from 742 till about 1020, when, during a be- 
nighted period, the Irish churchmen gave that 
name to the Piks, among whom they were the 


Nennius, Irish Annals, &c. &c. 
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only literati. And that it is impossible that the 
Dalriads or highlanders could vanquish the Piks 
or lowlanders, about the year 843, as about 
810 the Norwegians conquered the west and 
north of Scotland, and held these parts as sole 
lords for four centuries, the highlanders being 
mere subjects of the Norwegians, and specially 
called Gael and Irish* as a distinction from the 
Scots. The highlanders, who modestly take 
all the history of Scotland to themselves, as Geo- 
frey of Monmouth gives all the English history 
to AVales, were so far from being Scots proper, 
that they were not even subject to the Scotisli 
crown from the to the 15th century, w^hen 
the kings of the Isles, or Norwegians, failed ; 
and not one name of a highlander can be found 
in Scotish history. The language of the low- 
lands always was, and is. Gothic ; that of the 
highlands Irish; and the history of Scotland has 
no more to do with that of the highlands, than 
the history of Greece with that of Epirus its 
western highlands, or that of England w'ith that 
of Wales. 

The Piks, or present Scots, being a Scan- 
dinavian people, remained, like their ances- 


* Chron. xii. Reg. Scot, apud Innes, in Dunevaldo, A. D. 
860; Descriptio Albaiiias, ibidem. 
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tors, strangers for a long period to civilisation. 
Their barren country, situated in the most- 
remote corner of Europe, offered no temptation 
to foreign commerce or arts. Till a valiant 
race of- monarchs vanquished successively the 
Dalriads or Irish, who had been impoliticly 
allowed to settle in the western hills — the in- 
dependent Piks of Lothian and Galloway, 
and the Welch kingdom of Stratclyde, whose 
capital was Alcluid or Dumbarton — that is, 
till the 11th century, the monarchy of North 
Britain was confined and embarrassed. 

It is therefore no wonder that coinage should 
be late in Scotland. There is room to believe 
that silver pennies exist of Alexander I. 1107> 
as some are found with that name, apparently 
of ruder and more ancient fabric than those 
certainly of Alexander II. 1214. Of David 
1124 there are coins: but perhaps none of 
Malcolm IV., his successor, whose reign was 
very short. Those of William 116.5 are 
numerous; with LE REI WILAM, or WILAM 
Rl or RE, the last word nsed in Scandinavia* 
for king, or perhaps a various spelling of the 
old French rei\ A large hoard of William's 

* Snorro Hist. Norv. Tom. III. Ilafnice, 1783 , foL in 
not. 
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pennies was found near Inverness in 1780. 
Towns on them are ED. and EDENEBV. (Edin- 
burg), PKR'f. (Perth), KOCESBV. (Roxburg), 
BEREWIC. (Berwick). A fine penny of William 
is engraven in Plate I. Two very old and 
rude pennies are also there given*, which 
some eminent English medallists suspect 
Scotish. 

From the English the people of Scotland 
derived, and now derive, most of their improve- 
ments; and, among others, are surely indebted 
to them for the example of their coinf. The 
Scotish money indeed continued, as-^we know 
from _ authentic records, the very same with 
that of England in size and value till the time 
of David II . whose vast ransom drained 

the Scotish coin, and occasioned a diminution 
of size in the little left. Till this time it had 


* From SnelUnjT^s Isle-ot-Mau coins. The first is now at 
Dr. Hunter’s : the second was the earl of Bute’s. 

*f* In the succeeding abstract of Scotish coin, Ruddiman’s 
preface to Anderson’s Diplomata et Nuinisniata Scotiae, 
Edinburgi, . 17 3Q, folio, and SuelHng on Scotish Coin, Lon- 
don, 1776, 4to, have been the chi<^f guides. The latter only, 
lived to describe the silver coin ; but has platen ot the gold 
and billon. 
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been current in England upon the same footing* 
with the money of that country * , and to pre- 
serve this equality we have proof that, upon 
the diminution of the Scotish silver coin, Ed- 
ward III. thought himself obliged in consequence 
to lessen the English f, that the par might 
last; a circumstance which would argue that 
the money of Scotland was frequent in his 
dominions. 

After the ransom of David II. the Scotish 
coin gradually diminishing, in the first year 
of Robert III. it passed only for half its no- 
minal value in England; and at length, in 1393, 
Richard II. ordered that it should only go for 
the weight of the genuine metal in itj. To 
close this point at once, the Scotish money, 
equal in value to the English till 1355, sunk by 
degrees, reign after reign, owing to successive 
public calamities, and the consequent impo- 

* See a rescript of Edward III. in Rymer, vol. v. p. 813. 

f Rastal and Rymer. In the reign of David I., the 
ounce of silver was coined into 20 pennies; Robert 1., 21 
pennies; Robert 111., 1393/ 32 pennies. Stat. Robert III. 
e. 22. 


t Stat. 1393. c. 1. 
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verishment of the kingdom, till in 1600 it was 
only a twelfth part value of English money of 
the same denomination; and remained at that 
point till the union of the kingdoms cancelled 
the Scotisli coinage. Having Uius briefly dis- 
cussed the comparative value of the Scotish 
money witli the English, let us proceed to 
mention the several divisions of it. 

To begin therefore with the SILVER: Of 
Alexander II., who reigned till 1249, we have 
only pennies, as of his predecessors; but Ed- 
ward I. of England, in 1280, having coined 
halfpence and fartiiings, in addition to the 
pennies, till then the only coin, Alexander III. , 
who succeeded Ah'xander II. and reigned till 
1285, likewise coined halfpence; a few of 
which we have, and some farthings are found. 
Of Robert I. 1^06, and David II. , there are 
silver farthings. The groat and half-groat in- 
troduced by David II. completed the denomi- 
nations of silver money till the reign of Mary, 
when they all ceased to be struck in silver: for 
about her time the price of silver was so in- 
creased, that they could no more be coined, 
except in billon of four parts copper, and one 
silver. But after James II. groat and penny 
are vague tiames in Scotish money ; the groat 
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being worth Sd. Scotish; the penny ; and 
so down. 

In 1544, the second j^ear of Mary, four 
marks Scotish were equal to one mark English, 
that is, Scotish money was a fourth of that of 
England. About 1553, shillings or testoons 
were first coined, bearing the bust of the ([ueen, 
and the arms of France and Scotland on the 
reverse; they, being of the same intrinsic value 
as those of England, were then worth 4^.; 
the half-testoon, Scotish money. Marks of 
13.y. Ad. Scotish were also struck, worth 3s, Ad, 
English. In 1565, by act of the privy-council 
of Scotland, the silver crown then first struck, 
weighing an ounce, went for 30s. Scotish ; and 
lesser pieces of 20^. and lOy. were struck in pro- 
portion ; so that the coin was to the English as 1 
to 6. These pieces have the marks XXX, XX, 
X, upon them,^to express their value*. 

* They are vulgarly called Cruikston dollars, from the 
palm-tree on them, niislaken for a noted yew at Cruikston, 
near Glasgow, the residence of Henry Darnley. But the 
Act describes it a palm-tree, with a ' shell paddoc,’ or tor- 
toise crawling up. It alludes to Henry’s high marriage; as 
does the motto dat gloria vires, from Propertius, 

Magnum iter ascendo, sed dat mihi gloria vires. 

Non juvat ex facili lata corona jugo. IV. 
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In the time of James VI. 1571, the mark and 
half mark, Scotish, were struck, the former being 
then worth about 22 pence, and the latter 11 
pence, English* 

Upon these pieces the motto nemo me jm- 
PUNE LAODET was ordered, but does not ap- 
pear. In 1578 the famous NEMO ME IMPUNE 
LAC ESSET occurs first upon the coin: the same 
in sense with the other, but of a better sound. 
Its invention is ascribed to Buchanan ; but 
Father Bouhours gives it to tlie Jesuit Petra 
Sancta though, from the perfectly similar motto 
ordered in 1571’, and til tered 1578, there is no 
doubt but Bohours is mistaken, either from mis- 
information, or the paltry vanity of ascribing 
to his order the invention of this celebrated 
- sentence. In 1582, as authorised by the con- 
tract entered into between the earl of Morton, 
governor of Scotland, and Atkinson, then 
mint-master, dated in 1579, forty shillings 
Scotish went to the crown of an ounce, thence 
marked XL. In 1597 the crowns are marked 
L, Scotish money being then to the English 

* Les Eiitretiens d^Ariste et d’Eugene. Ent. VI. Les 
Devises. Anlst. 1708, p. 400. 
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as 1 to 10; and in 1601, LX is the last and 
highest mark of the crown, then worth 60^. 
S<.:otish, and the coin to that of England as 1 
to 12, at which it continued ever after. 

Thus silver, which in England had been 
only tripled in value since William the Con- 
queror’s time, the pound being then coined 
in 240 pennies, worth, in ideal money, 20 
shillings, but now into 62 shillings, was in 
Scotland raised to 36 times its first price. 
Scotland perhaps the poorest country in Europe, 
compared with England, one of the wealthiest, 
suffers amazingly. But England, a country sur- 
passing most in Europe in natural riches, can 
alone boast of this equality in her coin ; and, in 
all the other countries of Europe, money has 
gone through as degrading a revolution as in 
Scotland. In France, for instance, a silver de^ 
nier of Charlemagne is worth 40 modern deniers. 
If we judge from the coin, the surest criterion, 
there is jn England a permanent source of wealth 
unknown to any other country in Europe. Her 
coins are only tripled in value, while those of all 
other countries are multiplied forty times in 
value. The old English penny is hardly worth 
three modern pennies; the German, French, 
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Spanish, Italian, Scotish, &c. &c, is wortli 
forty 

The Scotish silver, coined after the union 
of the crowns, need hardly be pointed out. 
Charles I. struck half-marks, 40-pennies, and 
fiO-peiinies marked XL, and XX, behind the 
lioad; and Charles II. gave pieces of 4, £3, 1, 
and i mark Scotish, noted LIII. 4. — xxvr. 
8. -XI IT. 4. — VI. 8. ill the centre of the 
reverses. In 1675 appear Scotish dollars, of 
56 shillings Scots, As. 8d. Knglish, with j^alf of 
S2S.s\, quarter of 14 eighth of 7s. y I6th of 
3s. 6(1. y all Scotish money. James VII. in 1686 
published coins of 40, 20, 10, 5 shillings 
Scotish; hut only the 40.9. and 10.9. pieces are 
known, with 40 and 10 under the bust. Wil- 
liam and Mary continued the same coins. Of 
Anne we have only the 10 and the 5, marked 
under the head with these figures, denoting 
their value. At the union of the kingdoms, all 
the Scotish coin was called in, and recoined 
at Edinburg, with the mark E under the bust, 
to distinguish it; and since, there has been no 
mint ill Scotland. 

* Nay the Roman solidus was worth 576 of our farthings; 
the modern soldo, one faithing! 

VOL. II. K 
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To close this account of the Scotish silver 
coin with a few unconnected remarks, it may 
be first observed, that the money of that coun- 
try is equal to the cotemporary English, and 
often superior in workmanship. This is owing 
indeed merely to the chance of employing su- 
perior artists. The coin of James V., in par - 
ticular, is much better executed than tliat of 
Henry VIII. The groat of James V. , in which 
he always appears with a side-face, is a very 
good coin; as are the different pieces of Mary, 
particularly her testoons; but the line crown 
of her and Henry Darnley, engraved in An- 
derson’s work, is so very scarce that few have 
seen it. It is a pity that the portrait of this 
princess so seldom appears upon her money. 
The best heads of her are those upon the shillings, 
1553, &c., and gold coins of equal size, mostly 
marked 1555, on the reverse; which last are 
supposed to have passed for 31. Scotish, being 
Worth \5s. English of that time. 

There is a singular defect in the groats of 
Robert II.; who succeeding David II. , there is 
no alteration but of the name; the head, and 
every thing else, remaining the same in those 
of Robert as in them of David. A strange in- 
stance of the state of the arts in Scotland at that 
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period ! though, if I mistake not, it is paralleled 
by the coin of England much later, for there are 
groats of the first year of Henry VIIl., in which 
there is no alteration from those of his father 
but in the numeral. The great seais of the ^ive 
first Jameses have similar absurditj^ the portraits 
being the same, whatever minute alterations may 
be made otherwise, 

Tlu^ GOLD coinage of Scotland will not de- 
tain us long. In this, as usual, the English 
example was imitated; Edward III. having 
given the first currency in this metal, 1344, 
about thirty vears afterward Robert 11. issued 
his. 


The gold coins of Scotland are, however, 
not upon the scale of the English, but of a much 
smaller model. Tlicy were first called St. An- 
dri^ws, from the figure of that tutelar saint 
upon his cross, who appears on them, with 
the arms of Scotland; a lion in a shield, on 
the reverse. The lion* was another name for 


Gold coins, which Edward the Black Prince struck in 
France, were, in like manner, termed leopards, from that 
animal; part of the then English arms being put on the re* 

K 2 
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the largest gold coin, from the Scotish arms 
upon it; next was the unicorn under James III.; 
and the chief gold pieces of James V. were the 
bonnet-pieces, so called from the bonnet, in 
which that king's head appears upon them; a 
dress to be found bn most coins of the period 
ill all countries, the hat not being used till 
the end of the l6th century. These bonnet- 
pieces arc of very fine execution, and almost 
equal to the ancient coins, that prince being 
the first who contracted the size of the coin, 
without diminishing its weight, in imita- 
tion of the French; an improvement not 
adopted by the English for a whole century 
afterward, when, under Oliver, Simon con- 
tracted the ridiculous thinness, and extent, of 
the sovereign and broad piece, into a shapely 
twenty-shilling piece. The last gold coinage 
of Scotland is the pistole and half-pistole, 
coined by William III. in 1701, worth 121 . 
and 6/. Scotish. They have the sun under the 
head. 

Little more is known with regard to the gold 


verse. They weigh half the noble. Le lion was a French 
coin of early date. See Le Blanc. 
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coinage of Scotland, save that it fell in the 
same proportion of ideal value with the silver^. ,, 
That great prince, James I. of Scotland, or- 
dered both the gold and silver money to be put 
upon a par with that of England ; but aftc’ his 
reign, which was, unhappily, not of long dura- 
tion, they rushed down witii more velocity, 
like a stream which breaks a bunk set against 
its winter force. 

The COPPER coinage of Scotland, though more 
ancient than that of England, is by no means 
of so early a date as some writers would make 
it. Copper was not coined in France till the 
lime of Henry III. , about 1580; and there is 
doubt if it was lawful coin in any modern 
state (except Constantinople and her imitator 
Venice) till the middle of that century. Certain 
it is, that the Scotish had the idea no where but 
from the French ; and I am convinced that the no- 
tion of a copper coinage was brought over from 
France, soon after its appearance in tliat kingdom. 

But billon money, or copper washed with 

* See the Appendix, for further illustrations upon this 
and other points relating to Scotish coin* 
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silver, must not be confounded ^vith copper, 
though the silver may now have worn off. In 
1466 James III.* first coined billon money, 
‘ called black farthings, in the act, four to the 
penny. Upon one side is to be the cross of 
St. Andrew, and the crown on the other part; 
with subscription of Edinburgh on the one 
part, and an R, with James, on the other part.’' 
So the act confi-sedly expresses it. But the 
coin ascribed to Janies III. has the king’s head 
crowned, nan jo and title; reverse a cross with 
pellets and v^lla KDINBVKGI. T he act would 
imply a St. Andrew’s cross on one side, and a 
crown oti the other. But if the coin really 
had this foim, none of James III. has 3 et been 
found. Historians mention tiiat one of the 
chief faults imputed to James III. was his 
coining of black money; and it certainly was 
unknown in Scotland till his reign. 

Buchanan speaks confusedly of copper 
coined in Scotland before James HI., but he was 
misinibrmed; for in coinage he was never con- 
versant, and therefore easil 3 ' misled. Mr. Rud- 
diman, upon the subject of the copper coinage 


- Scotish Acts of Parliament, James III., 146(5, 0.9. 
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of Scotland, had certainly a design to excite 
our risibility, when he tells us, gravely, that 
money of this metal may have been very an- 
cient in Scotland, but the specimens now totally 
destroyed, by lying so long in the ground. 
He ought to have known that rust preserves, 
and does not destroy, copper; and that Roman 
copper coins, far more ancient than any Scotish 
could possibly have been, are yet often found, 
in perfect preservation, to this day, even iu the 
corroding soil of Scotland, which he would 
paint us being as inimical to antiquities, as that 
of Ireland is to vermin. 

The works yet published on Scotish coins 
have totally confounded the billon money, 
giving pieces of James V. to James 11. , and so 
on. With James HI. this coinage commenced, 
as the acts of parliament and Scotish historians 
evince; and of him there are, as would seem, 
only farthings. The act, James III. 1467, 
mentions that black* pennies had been struck, 
but these appear to have been forgeries, not 
legal money; and they are there forbid under 
pain of death. Of James I. and II. and III., 
as of their predecessors, there are silver pen- 
nies; and it is clear from the acts, that James 11. 
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struck pennies But they cease with James 
III. From the reign of James III. to that of 
Mary, the Scotish coinage remained on the 
same scale, of one to four, compared with the 
English. And of James IV. , V. , there are billon 
pennies, halfpennies, and farthings of propor- 
tioned sizes. Further notices on this subject 
are given in the Appendix. 

The example of Henry VIII. of England 
had a bad effect upon most of the money of Eu- 
rope for some years after 1544, when he began 
so much to debase the English coin. Hence 
more of the money of Mary is bad, than of her 
predecessor, James V. The reader must beware 
of arranging, as copper coin of Mary, the very 
common billon pieces, of about the size of a 
bodle, with a thistle crowned upon the front, 
and M. R. at the sides, MARIA d. g. rkgina 
SCOTORVM y and upon the reverse two sceptres. 


* These pennies were however worth two pennies Scotish 
money, then to English as 1 to 2; and under James III., as 1 
to 3. The billon farthings of James 111. were apparently 
farthings Scotish, without relation to the silver penny. The 
act, 1451, J. II., orders silver groats, half-gr.oats, peonies, 
halfpennies, and farthings. See App. 
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crossed with a fleur de luce in the centre, and a 
floweret of five leaves upon each side, OPPiDVM 
EDINBVRGI. They are copper it is true, but 
were all washed with silver, though from some 
the silver has quite disappeared; and they seem 
to have been hastily struck toward tlie end 
of her tumultuous reign, and to have passed 
for six pennies Scotish, when the coin vva^: 
as 1 to 6. 

During^ the reign of James VI. the copper 
coinage began; and speedily increased in its 
species. The penny, like the billon penny of 
Mary, has upon one side I. R. under a crown, 
lACOHVS D. G. K. SCO.; the reverse, a lion 
rampant, VILLA EDINBVHG. I'he coin de- 
clining fast in size, and in 1601 being to the 
English as 1 to 12, and at its lowest value, un- 
expectedly the Scotish money assumed nearly 
the French shape. For the bodle^ equal in size 
to the Hard, and worth two pennies Scotish, 
was struck, and so called from Bothvvell, tlie 
niint-rhaster at the time. The billon coin, worth 
six pennies Scotish, and called bas-piecCy from 
the first questionable shape in which it ap})eared, 
being of what the French call bas-billojiy or 
the worst kind of billon, was now struck in copr 
per, and termed,, by the Scotish pronunciation. 
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baw-bee. This corresponded in value to the 
French and English halfpenny; and 

the penny Scotish, now equal to the French 
dcuicVy was but the twelfth part of an English 
penny, the sixth part of the baw-bee, and the 
half of the bodle. The atkinsons of James VI. 
I take to have been only tlie baw-bees, coined 
about \5S2y when the money was to the Eng- 
lish as 1 to 8; but upon its falling to the pro- 
portion of 1 to 12, a third was added to tlieir 
value of consequence, and they went for 8 
pennies. 

Yynes Morison, in his Itinerary, printed 
1617> tells us of other coins called placks, of 
4 pennies Scotish, and hard-heads of 
The first is a familiar term of the billon groat 
in Scotland to this day, as I am told: the last, 
if ever struck, must have been in imitation of 
the lid. silver piece of Elizabeth. But it ap- 
pears that Morison's fugitive intelligence misled 
him, and that the hard-head is really the French 
ha/'diCy Scotified^ . Hardies were black money. 


* Knox ill his History of the Eeformation, says, that in 
1559 the congregation seized the coining irons, because 
that dailie thare war such numbers of lions, alias called 
bardheids, prented, that the basenes tharof maid all things 
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struck ill Guienne, and equal, in all points, to 
the Hards struck in Daiiphiny, though ihe 
last term obtained the preference, and remains 
to this day. An ordinance of I^ouis XI. men- 
tions their both having been current time out of 
niind^ and the hardie is supposed to be so called 
form Philip le Hardi, under whom they were 
first struck, and who began to reign in liJ70. 
Venuti, in Ducarel’s Anglo-Gallic Coins, is niy 
author. Now the hardie, as the liard, was 
three deniers, or three pennies Scotish, instead 
of a penny-halfpcnn 3 ^ Tliat French coins 
were very current in Scotland, during and 
after the reign of Mary, is not to be won- 
dered at, when the numbers of French em- 
ployed in the Scotish civil wars are consi- 
dered. The old Scotish coins of copper will 
therefore stand thus: 

A penny = -rV of a penny English. 

Bodle == 2 pennies. 

Hardie = 3 pennies; the farthing English. 

Plack = 4 pennies. 

Baw-bee = 6 pennies, 

Atkinson = 8 pennies. 

exceiding dear.” He wrote in 1566; and p. 151 uses hahie 
as a name tor a coin: nay that name is as ancient as Janies 
V. — See Ruddiman. 
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The penny has a little dot behind the lion ; the 
bodle, also called two-penny piece and turner^ 
has two dots. 

This coinage continued the same through the 
reigns of Charles I. and II. Scotish copper 
coins of the former are, however, the scarcest 
of any. The bodle of James VI. has the lion 
rampant upon one side, and the thistle on the 
other but those of his two first successors 
have C. R. or C. R. TI. upon one side, with the 
thistle on the reverse. The Scotish pennies of 
Cliarles II. are not very uncommon ; they weigh 
only 10 grains. 

It must be remarked, in closing this account 
of Scotish coins, that there are no ecclesiastic 
coins struck in Scotland, though they occur of 
Denmark, Norway, and almost all other king- 
doms. 


* There is a havv-bee of James VI., in Dr. Hunter’s ca- 
binet, with a very neat bust of that prince. The reverse, 
if I recollect aright, is the thistle, as on the later Scotish 
baw-bees; which, though they pass even in England as 
English halfpence, are not much above half the size. They 
appear of all the reigns down to Queen Anne. 
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ARTICLE n\ SCOTISH MEDALS. 

To enumerate all the medals struck in Scot- 
land were no difficult task; but only a few of 
the principal, and most remarkable, are meant 
to be noticed here. 

The fine gold pieces of David II. , 1330 — 
1370 , are surely medals ; for, except some new 
and unheard-of denomination be confined to 
thiim only, there^ is no other class they can be 
reduced to. Counters they arc not, nor orna- 
ments; nor coins, nor pattern-pieces. Such 
coins could never be meant for Scotish cur- 
rency; being even larger than the English 
noble, or any French coin of the time; where- 
as, when gold began in Scotish coinage, the 
pieces were smaller far, and not larger, than 
the English and French. The gold penny of 
Henry III. is a coin, as appears from the act 
for its coinage; but there is no act for these 
pieces. The same arguments evince them not 
pattern-pieces of a coinage, the idea of which 
was afterward dropt. There are nobles of the 
Low Countries, &c. , published by Mr. Snelling, 
in imitation of English nobles; but they were 
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coins in common currciicy ; whereas tliesc 
pieces, though copied from the English noble, 
never were in currency, nor meant to bo. In 
short they are palpably of English workman- 
ship, and equal in beauty to the nobles of Ed- 
ward III., and were in every appearance done in 
Engl and, when David was a captive, or in 
some one of his after-visits to England, out of 
compliment to that prince, whose atfection to 
England, after his captivity, is well known. 
That is, both by negative and positive argu- 
ments, they are medals. Only two of these 
medals exist, both lately found in Yorkshire, 
if I mistake not; one of tliem is in the collection 
of Mr. Barker, of Birmingham; the other is in 
tliat of the late Dr. Hunter, and is now first 
published in Plate II. 

Another Scotish medal occurs of James III. 
1473. That prince had a particular veneration 
for the shrine of St. John at Amiens in France, 
where the head of the Baptist is said to be pre- 
served, or at least a duplicate of it. His passion 
for visiting that relic was so great, that, about 
this time^ he obtained from the English king, 
as appears from Rymer, a safe conduct for 
travelling through England to France* Inci- 
dents prevented this purpose: but James ordered 
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H fine rnedal to be sent to the shrine of the 
saint. Du Cange ^ describes it of gold, weigh- 
ing near two ounces. Its diameter is two 
inclies and a third. The obverse bears a beard- 
less king, with long hair, sitting on a throne; 
holding in one hand a naked sword, in the other 
a shield with the Scotish arms. On the borders 
of the canopy, above the throne, is an inscrip- 
tion in Gothic lette^r, IN MJ DEFFEN, being 
Scotish French for ‘ In my defence,’ a common 
motto on tlie Scotish arms. Above the canopy 
is VILLA BERWlCT. It was not till 1482 that 
Berwick was finally taken from Scotland. The 
legend of this obverse in Gothic letter is, MONE- 
TA NOVA JACOBI TERTII DEI GRATIA REGIS 
SCOTliE*!-. The reverse bears St. Andrew 
and his cross, SALVVM FAC POPVLVM TVVM 
DOMINE. 

Another Scotish medal is published by Ruddi- 


* Traite Historique du Chef de St. Jean Baptiste. It was 
lost during the revolution, as I found on inquiry at Amiens. 

f The word moneta like nummus implies medal, as well as 
coin, there being no Latin word for a medal. On later Ro- 
man medallions we find Moneta Aug. and mint marks, plg, 
Pecunia Lugdunensis, &e. That the above piece is not a coin 
%be reader need not be told. 
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man, in his preface to Anderson’s Diplomata^^ 
from Evelyn’s Numisinata, who copied it from 
Luckius, in whose work, p. 27, it first appeared. 
It bears a bust of James IV. in the colhir of 
St. Michael, lACOBVS IIII. DKI GRATIA REX 
SCOTORVM; reverse a Doric pillar, sur- 
mounted by a young Janus, standing on a hill, 
beyond which is the sea, and land on either side, 
VTHVMQVE. This medal bears every mark of 
being genuine ; the form of the Gothic letters 
being exactly those upon Scotish coins of the 
time. But some suspect it a foreign fabrication; 
and this suspicion will remain till it be found in 
Scotland. 

The next remarkable Scotish medal is that 
inaugurative of Francis 11. of France and Mary 
of Scotland, though it is more properly indeed 
French, being, as would seem, struck upon their 
coronation as king and queen of that country. 
It presents busts of Francis and Mary, face to 
face, with three legends around them, the outer- 
most of which contains their titles, the middle 
one this singular sentence; 

" Which wonders how the devil it got there : ” 

HORA NONA DOMINUS HIS EXPIRAVIT BELLI 
CLAMANS, a most ominous motto> one would 
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imagine, to a superstitious ear. The innermost 
legend is only the name of the city of Paris. 
There are fine French testoons of Francis and 
Mary, likewise presenting them face to face, 
with the arms of France and Scotland uj)on the 
reverse, as is also the ca^e of the medal just 
mentioned. These pieces are so fine and rare, 
that Dr. Hunter gave ten guineas for the one in 
his cabinet, which contains as vast and welb 
chosen a private collection, of all sorts of coins 
and medals, as any in the world. 

The fine crown of Mary and Henry, 1565, is 
so rare as to be esteemed a medal of the highest 
value ; indeed it is wanting in the very first 
cabinets, and there is no doubt but it would 
bring 40 or 50 guineas in a sale. Henry and 
Mary appear on it, face to face, with their 
titles ; and the reverse bears the arms of Scot- 
land, with this legend, QVOS DEVS CONIVNXIT 
HOMO NON SEPARET. 

Another remarkable medal of Mary is tliat 
which gives her portrait full-faced, and weeping, 
O GOD, GRANT PATIENCE IN THAT I SVFFER 
VraNG. The reverse has this inscription in the 
centre, QVHO CAN COMPARE WITH ME IN 
GREIF — ^I DIE AND DAR NOCHT SEtK RE- 

VOL. II. L 
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LEIF; and this legend around, HOVRT NOT 
THE (figure of a heart) QVHAIS lOY THOV 
ART. 

Anderson, in that magnificent work, the Nu- 
mismata et Diplomata Scotiae, has confused his 
readers with a parcel of imaginary detices as 
used by Scotish monarchs, utterly false and 
absurd. He has also magnified the numerous 
counters of Mary to the size of medals; while in 
fact they are thin silver pieces of the size of a 
shilling. This is the more absurd, as the coins 
and medals are truly and beautifully engraven, 
of just size; and the work, with these excep- 
tions, is superior to any of the kind yet pub- 
lished. The counters of Mary, MEA SIC MIHI 
PROSVNT, 1579; VIRESCI T YULNERE VIRTUS ; 
and SVPEREMINE T OMNES, are the only ones I 
have seen. They all appear to have been done 
in France by Mary’s direction, who was fond of 
devices. Her cruel captivity could not debar 
her from intercourse with her friends in France ; 
who must with pleasure have executed her or- 
ders, as affording her a little consolation. 

The last Scotish medal which shall be men*^. 
tioned is the celebrated coronation - medal of 
Charles I., when he underwent his inaugu- 
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ration at Edinburg, 18 June, 1633 ^. This was 
executed by Briot, an eminent French artist. 
It was the first piece struck in Britain with a 
legend on the edge, and was, it is supposed, 
the only one ever coined of gold found in Scot- 
land f. On the front is the king’s bust, crowned 
and robed, with his titles. The reverse bears 
a thistle growing, HINC NOSTKae CREVERE 
ROSAE. Around the edge is EX AVRO VT IN 
SCOTIA REPERITVR BRIOT FECIT EDINBVRGI, 
1633, This medal is in the style of what the 
French call piedfortSy that is, very thick for its 

* There are medals of lord Loudon, 1634<, by Abraham 
Simon; and of Charles Seton» earl of Dunfermline, 1046; 
and the earl of Lauderdale, by Thomas Simon. See the 
Works of Simon, by Vertuc. 

F I have the impression, in lead, from the dye of a French 
medal of this sort. It is larger than dollar size, and bears 
a fine bust of Henry IV, heniucvs iifi. d. g. fuanc. et 
NAVAR. REX, 1602; reverse, an altar, upon which two pillars 
support a crown, recis sacra poedeua magni; and upon the 
altar, ex avro francigena an. foed. reno. effosso. See 
a print of the original in Mem. dc TAcad. Tom. I. p. 288. 
It was struck on the Swiss alliance, and of gold found in the 
Lyooois. 

A curious memoir on the Scotish gold and silver •mines is 
in Pennant's Tour. Of a silver mine near Linlithgow, see 
Scotstarvet's Staggering State. Industry is the best mine of 
any country; but that mine Scotland has not yet found. 

L 2 
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size, which is about that of half a crown. The 
relief is, however, rather flat, and the whole 
workmanship, if compared to Simon’s, not 
highly laudable. The legend of the edge is 
well done, as the art then stood, and is crenated 
with small upright strokes, which have a good 
effect, and which I have observed in no other 
coin. There must have been but few struck 
on the Scotish gold, for not above three are 
known to exist, whereof one is in the Museum. 
*lhe piece is not uncommon in silver, in which 
metal it sometimes wants the legend on the 
edge, which constitutes its chief curiosity and 
merit. But sometimes it risibly bears the le- 
gend on the edge in silver. It was evidently 
in rivalship to this that Simon gave his fine 
medal of Oliver, the reverse of which is an 
olive-tree, NON DEFICIENT OLlVAEs and, had 
not Simon exerted his miraculous art so soon 
after, perhaps the medal of Briot might have 
had now a higher reputation, though it is doubt- 
less, taken altogether, of fine execution for the 
time. 


ARTICLE V. IRISH COINSr. 

Ireland, a country equal, if not superior, to 
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England in climate and soil, has become al- 
most unknown in the early history of Europe, 
from being divided into a number of petty so- 
vereignties; and consequently lost in intestine 
commotions. The genuine histories of Ire- 
land, after the time of St. Patrick, A. D. 430, 
are full of petty tumults, and eternal uproar 
and slaughter. No less than twenty-one mi- 
nute kingdoms, imprisoned in one isle, could 
hardly aftbrd any other view. That there were 
supreme kings in Ireland, even before Patrick's 
time, is undoubted; but the other princes only 
acknowledged their power, as far as convenient 
for their own interest. 

To compensate the real picture of their his- 
tory, some Irish antiqiiists have attempted to 
persuade mankind to a dereliction of common 
sense, and ancient authority, in favour of early 
Irish history exclusively. As this request is 
modest, it is much to be regretted that man- 
kind will not in this one, only one little in- 
stance, put comnjon sense and ancient au- 
thority aside; for no doubt these antiquists have 
something as valuable to give in return, else 
the bargain would not be fair. Supposing 
mankind will consent, these Irish writers assure 
us that, while all the other kingdoms in 
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rope were utterly ignorant and barbarous, 
there were three countries full of science and 
civilisation; namely, Greece, Rome, and Ire- 
land*. That the Hebrew, Greek, Romao, 
and Irish letters were all invented together on 
the plains of Sennaar^ and that those who say 
the Irish letters are the same with the latter 
small Roman, and Saxon, are as much de- 
ceived, as if they called an eagle’s egg a hen’s, 
merely because the shape is identically the 
same. Granting this rivalship of Ireland with 
Greece and Rome, these writers Tvill compen- 
sate the shocking picture of Irish history after 
Patrick’s time, by a most brilliant scene, from 
1000 years before Christ to tliut period, under 
the famous Milesians. For all which grand 
acquisition to literature, being quite new, and 
totally unknown to Greek and Roman writers, 
it is but fair that mankind should exchange 
common sense and ancient authority, as bclbre 
explained. 

But as the literati of Europe are under the 
dominion of certain contemptible prejudices, 
called love of truth, reliance on ancient au- 
thority, learning, literary experience, accu- 


* Keating, O’Flaherty, Toland, O^Connor, &c. 
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racy, honesty, and other empty names, I am re- 
luctantly forced to follow the common plan, in 
treating of the origin of Irish coinage, not 
having seen a single Milesian coin of any size 
or metal. I must therefore, in compliance with 
vulgar prejudices, take my leave of the above 
antiquists, and speak of Ireland as of any other 
country. 

That Ireland was originally peopled with 
Celts, from Celtic Gaul, and from Britain, the 
nearest countries, s clear from the language, 
and from the names of nations given by Ptolemy. 
From that writer it is also clear that the south 
of Ireland was possessed by the Cauci and Me- 
napii, two German nations. As Nennius, and 
the early Irish writers, all agree that the Scots 
came from the south into Ireland, though from 
a mere similarity of Hiberni and Jberi they sup- 
pose them from Spain; and as the same autho- 
rities join in saying that Scythae and Scotti were 
but different names for the same people; and 
Diodorus Siculus, and many other writers, call 
the German Scythre; there is every reason to 
believe that the Old Scots in Ireland were 
Germans. From St. Patrick’s Epistles it is 
evident that the Scotti were the conquering 
p.nd superior people in Ireland^ and the Hi- 
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beriiiy or old Celts, subject to them. The Geiv 
man language was lost in the Celtic; for in 
Ireland the Celts had no further refuge; while 
in Britain they fled towards Ireland from their 
Gotliic conquerors. 

On the incursions of the barbarians into Gaul 
and Britain, and the decline of learning in 
these countries, Ireland afforded an asylum 
for such learning as then was; and very many 
learned men were Scotti dt Hibernia^ for I do 
not remember one called Hibernus. Secure 
from foreign invasion, easily accessible from 
Gaul and Britain, learning flourished in Ireland, 
when lost in most parts of Europe. The in- 
testine commotions, as the kinglets were all 
Christians, did not affect the schools and mo- 
nasteries. . But while the Scoti were thus learned, 
the Hibemi, or people, were utter savages; 
and the commonest arts of civilisation were 
quite unknown. The monasteries were sanc- 
tuaries of learning; but being, in their very 
nature detached from society, had no influence 
whatever on the people at large. Even the 
churches of Ireland were merely of wood and 
wattles, till, in the 12th century, Malachy 
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Bishop of Armagh built the first church of 
stone The real alicient monuments of learning 
in Ireland bear complete proof that the Greek 
and Roman writers did not err, in representing 
the people as mere savages; as our singular 
term of Wild Irish implies at tliis day. 

The Scots, or Germans in Ireland, being 
themselves .barbaric, at the time of their settle* 
ment, were lost in the numbers of the Celtic in- 
habitants, whose manners and language they 
adopted; though with much mixture of their 
own, but not sufficient to counterbalance the 
native savageness of their inmates. The Panes, 
a wise and industrious, as well as victorious 
people, being much more advanced in society, 
when they settled in Ireland, were the founders 
of Dublin, Limeric, and other cities; the seats 
of little Danish kingdoms, where arts and in- 
dustry were alone known. Their frequent in- 
vasions of England, and neighbourhood to that 
opulent kingdom, made them acquainted with 
coinage. And it is clear, from the form and 
fabric, that the old rude pennies, found in Ire- 
land, are struck by the Danes there. Thes§ 


* St. Bernard Vit. Malach. 
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pieces have no resemblance of the old Gaulic 
or British; or even of tile skeattas, or old 
English pennies; but are mere rude copies 
of those of the 8th and 9th centuries, exe- 
cuted by artists who could neither form nor 
read letters, and therefore instead of them put 
only strokes, mill, as the reader will see in our 
first Plate. ^ 

In the 10th century this coinage had not 
only considerably improved among the Danes, 
but had reached some of the old kings, who 
were all of the Scotish or German race*. Of 
Anlaf 930, and Sihtric 994, there are coins 
struck at Dublin, ON DVFLI or DYFLI; Duflin 
or Dyflin being the real Danish original name 
of this fine city, as of towns in Scandinavia. 
Coins of Donald, an Irish monarch, are also 
published by Simon. This Donald is probably 
Donald O'Neal, 950. In Mr. Dummer’s col- 
lection was an unpublished coin, with DOM- 
NAEDVS REX MONAGH. Other Danish and 

* For the Irish coins this work is much indebted to Simon!s 
Essay on Irish Coins, Dublin, 1749, 4to. In 1708, Redder, 
a Swede, published Nummorum in Hibernia untequam hetc 
Insula sub Henrico II, Anglice Rege, Anglici facta sit juris, 
Cusorum Indagatip, Lipsia?, 4to. 
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Irish kings have coins ^ but I must pass them 
for the sake of brevity. 

The pennies struck by English monarchs in 
Ireland are remarkable. Such with the name of 
Dublin occur of Ethelred II.; and one of 
Canute, 1017, is now first published in Plate I. 
of this volume. The English have by no means 
been so fortunate in their ancient history, as the 
Italians, French, or Germans; for, except the 
Life of Alfred, by Asser, from 7^11, when Beda 
closes, till after 1 1 00, there is not one history, 
except the Saxon Chronicle; and the materials 
are very defective. Hence it cannot be surely 
said, whether Dublin was really subject to the 
above kings; or if its Danish princes struck 
these coins, that they might be received in 
English commerce, as the kings of Bosphorus 
issued coins with Roman emperors. Edgar 
asserts that he conquered all Ireland, in the 
noted charter of Oswald’s Law, dated 964. 
Snorro, and other Icelandic writers, say that 
Canute not only ruled England, but a great 
part of Scotland : and that Ireland is called 
Scotia and Scotland by Beda, King Alfred, and 
others, is perfectly known; modern Scotland 
being called Pikland, till about the year 1020. 
In the Annals of Tighernac, written 1088, many 
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passages relating to the Saxons in Ireland are 
found; but that writer is as brief and dry as 
the author of the Saxon Chronicle. 

The Danes remained in possession of some 
parts of Ireland, till that, after the English 
conquest, they were lost in the English name. 
Though the arms of Henry II. did not penetrate 
into every part of Ireland, yet the country was 
so far subdued, that after this there was no 
king of Ireland. He and his successors, till 
Henry VIII. 1541, only bore the title of. Lords 
of Ireland, as appears from their charters and 
coins. In 1172 Henry II. was master of 
Ireland, but none of his Irish coins are found: 
the first are of John his successor. The Irish 
coins from John to Henry V. are known by 
the triangle inclosing the king’s head, and 
by the names of Irish towns on them: after 
Henry V. they are only distinguished by the 
names of Irish cities where they were struck. 
It may be supposed, indeed, that no Irish 
money was coined by Henry II, The triangle, 
which appears in that of John, is considered by 
some antiquaries as alluding to the singular 
shape of the harp, the badge of Ireland. But 
it is merely a mark of distinction, and appears 
on coins of other countries about that period. 
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The harp is never seen upon Irish coin till the 
reign of Henry VIII., and it will be difficult 
to carry the antiquity of that badge much 
higher. 

The Irish coin being mostly the same with 
the other money struck by the kings of Eng- 
land, it is perfectly needless to take any notice 
of it till some great differences arise. These 
begin in the lime of Henry VIII. who coined 
six-pences for Ireland, only worth four -pence 
in England. Mary issued base shillings and 
groats for Ireland; and Elizabeth’s base money 
for Ireland is notorious. In 1601, copper 
pennies and halfpence were coined for Ire- 
land by Elizabeth, though she would not listen 
fo a copper coinage in England. These cir- 
culated in Ireland when James I. published his 
copper farthing- tokens; and the last are of 
two sizes, in order that if they failed in Eng- 
land, they might be sent to Ireland as pennies 
and halfpence. In 1635 a mint was esta- 
blished in I>ublin by Charles I. ; but the Irish 
massacre, and the unhappy disturbances which 
followed, put a stop to it, and that plan has 
never since been resumed. After that mas- 
sacre, 1641, the papists struck what are 
called Si. Patrick’s halfpence and farthings. 
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known by the legends floreat REX; re- 
verse ECCE GREX; and the farthing QVIESCAT 
PLEBS. In Cromwell’s time, copper tokens 
were struck by towns and tradesmen, as in 
England. In 1680 halfpence and farthings 
were given by authority, with the harp and 
date. 

James II. arriving in Ireland from France in 
1689, to make a struggle for his lost dominions, 
he instituted a mint, and on the 18th June 
issued six-pences; and half-crowns on the 27th 
of the same month. Tliese coins are struck of 
all the refuse metal which could be got; some 
brass guns especially were employed, whence 
the coinage is generally called gun-money. The 
half-crowns gradually diminished in size, as the 
metal became scarce, from June 1689, to July 
1690; and the month of their mintage being 
always upon them, this decrease is easily 
marked. Pennies and halfpennies of lead mixed 
with tin, and crowns of white metal, were pub- 
lished in March, 1690 ; and other crowns of gun- 
metal, 15th June, 1690, of the size of half- 
crowns, and known by having no month marked 
on them, as the half-crowns have. The crowns 
of white metal, which are very scarce, have 
Jameson horseback, with titles no longer his^ 
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and on the reverse the arms, CIIRISTO victore 
TRIVMPIIO; with this legend on the rim, me- 
LIORIS TESSERA I'ATI ANNO RECNI SEXTO. 
James, however, having totally mistaken Clirist’s 
meaning in the legend of his crown-pieces, and 
being completely defeated, left Ireland in July, 
1690; but a few halfpence were struck in Lirne- 
ric by his adherents, 1691, called liibcrnias^ 
from the reverse. 

In 1722 William Wood, esq. acquired from 
George I. the famous patent which excited 
such discontent in Ireland. This was for coin- 
ing halfpence and farthings; and the loss to 
Ireland, from the small size allowed to these 
pieces by the patent itself, was estimated at 
60,000/.: but Wood caused them to be struck 
of a far smaller form than the patent bore, so 
that his gain would have been near 100,000/. 
Much exaggeration is however suspected in 
this estimate; for the fact is, that Swift, and 
other Jacobite writers, took this poor occa- 
sion to disturb government. These coins are of 
very fine copper and workmaa^* .ip, and have 
the best portrait of George I. perhaps to 
be any where found. Sir Isaac Newton, 
then at the head oi the mint, said they were 
superior to the English in every thing but size. 
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In 1737> 10 th of George II., Irish halfpence 
and farthings were again coined of just size and 
weight, with the harp only on the reverse 5 
and the like are continued to this day. There 
being no mint in Ireland, they are all coined 
at the Tower, and sent to that kingdom, 
whence they return in the course of circulation, 
and are as common here as the British. In 
1760 , however, there was a great scarcity of 
copper coin in Ireland; upon which a society 
of Irish gentlemen applied for leave, upon 
proper conditions, to coin halfpence; which 
being granted, those appeared with a very 
bad portrait of George II. , and VOCE POPULI 
around it. The bust bears a much greater 
resemblance to the Pretender; but whether this 
Ivas a piece of waggery in the engraver, or 
only arose from his ignorance in drawing, 
must be left in doubt. Some say that these 
pieces were issued without any leave being asked 
or obtained. 

Since the abolition of the mint erected by 
Charles I., which happened about 1640, no 
gold or silver coins have been struck with the 
Irish badge, but copper only. The gold and 
silver money, previous to the above period, is 
little distinct from that of England, but by the 
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harp upon the reverse after tliat symbol was 
adopted by Henry VIII., and the triangle and 
names of cities, as mentioned before, upon the 
more ancient. To make any further relation of 
jt were therefore unnecessary. 
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Observations on the Progress of the British 
Coinage. 

13i FORK Stating some notices upon this in> 
teresting sul)jcct, it will be proper to ex- 
cunine a little the metals employ e<l in our 
mint. 

To ascertain the purity of gold, a kind of mi- 
crometer is used, consisting of 1^4 degrees, each 
degree being again divided into cpiartcrs. The 
common estimation of gohl by carats is meant, 
the utmost finene ss of that metal being marked 
at the highest degree, or twenty-four carats*. 
These whole carats, considered as a weight. 


* M. cle Jaucourt, in the Kncyclopedie, seems to speak 
otherwise ; for he tells us that an ounce of goM, at 2 4- carats 
fine, has 152 grains fine gold, and 24' grains alloy. Per- 
haps he speaks of chymic gold. Eiicyclopedie, Neusch. 
1765, art, Monnoye. — It must, however, be allowed, that 
no gold can be made quite so fine as 2 4 carats, but always 
wants a quarter of a grain* 


M 2 
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form but about the sixth part of an ouncv 
troy, or that used in goldsmith’s work and 
mintage; but are seldom or never viewed in 
this light, the carat -weights being always em- 
ployed in the estimation of pearls, precious 
stones, gold, and such articles of small size and 
vast price*. This division extends over almost 
all Europe; but in France the carat is sometimes 
considered as containing 4 grains, and at other 
times as consisting of 32 divisions, each division 
being the 8th part of a grain. These divisions 
are now and then inaccurately marked grains, 
by ignorant and careless writers; by which 
means we meet with 22 carats 16 grains, and 
the like, in some French works. The English 
goldsmiths have likewise the smaller divisions of 
20 mites to the grain, 24 droits to the mite, 20 
perits to the droit, and 24 blanks to the perit ; 
but they are seldom or never used in speaking 
of coinage. 

The gold employed in English coin was 
commonly twenty-three carats, three grains, 

* The carat- grain is but the grain iroy, the carat 

being only 3^ grains troy. The Venetians have an ac- 
tual weight of proportion, called a carat, 1 50 to the ounce 
troy, which is the rate of ours. See Harris on Money and 
Coins. 
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and a half fine; that is, contained only an 
19^2d part alloy, till Henry VIII. debased it 
by degrees, even to 20 carats, in his last coinage, 
of 1540. This was however the only coinage 
of that degree. Ever since Charles II. pub- 
lished the guinea, oar gold coinage has been, 
and now is, twenty-two carats fine, and two 
alloy. The gold of Venice, and some other 
states, exceeds this standard ; but most foreign 
coinage falls short of if. 

The estimate of silver is by the pound weight 
Troy, of 12 ounces, each ounce being 20 
penny - weights, as the penny -weight has 24 
grains. Our silver coinage is 1 1 ounces 2 
penny-weights fine, with 18 penny-weights of 
copper alloy; that is, about a 13th part. The 
admission of so much alloy is owing to the 
softness of the metal, which is very great; so 
that, even with this alloy, silver coinage is soon 
so much worn as to lose all impression. In- 
deed the only use of alloy, in genuine coinage, 
is to harden the fine metal, and to pay the ex- 
penses of the mint; not to add the great ex- 
pense there is in refining metal to its utmost 
purity, gold binng never found above 22 carats 
fine, and seldom that. 
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Of the copper nothing needs be said, save 
that, ill the first coinages of that metal, Swedish 
copper was used; but since so many excellent 
mines of copper have been found in this island, 
the English has been employed. 

The coinage of England, as always equal 
or superior to any modern coinage in the purity 
of the metals, so has maintained an equal pre- 
eminence in workmanship, till within a very 
late period. The use of the hannner in fabri- 
cating money being the only method first known, 
was of very easy management and expense; 
and hence the vast number of mints known in 
almost every city of England, and the number 
of moneyers whose names appear on the early 
coin, sometimes amounting to a hundred or 
near, upon that of one prince. But illus- 
trations upon the early English mints must 
be left to some diligent antiquary, the subject 
never having as yet been examined properly, 
though of much curiosity. . At first only the 
moneyer’s name appears, till the reign of 
Athelstan, when the town is commonly 
added. Edward I. , in his sixth year, left out 
the mint-master^s name, and put only the name 
of the city. 



progress of BRITISH COINAGE. 16? 

It is the workmanship of the English coinage 
which is intended to be the subject of this 
Section. This, like that of all the world, du- 
ring tlic middle ages, must be allowed to have 
small title to praise. In tlie reign of E.dward 
III., when gold, and a larger size of silver 
than pennies, were first struck for currency, 
the coin is very tolerable, and certainly su- 
perior to any other money in the wqrld of that 
period. 

A remarkable feature of the modern ham- 
mered coin is its thinness, and large size in 
respect of its value. Hence no relief could 
well be given to its impression, a fault certainly 
of choice, and not necessity, for the hammer 
was the only mode knovvji to the Greek and 
Roman mints. 

Constantine the Fii’st, or the Great, if you 
please, is said to have ordered the Roman coin 
to be struck tliin, and consequently with very 
little relief, in Order that the common fraud of 
covering lead or copper with gold or silver, 
which we know the thickness of the ancient 
coin led to, might be prevented. But, in fact, 
the money got thinner and thinner, by the 
gradual decline of art, long before and after 
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the time of Constantine; and it was barbarism, 
and not prevention of fraud, which caused this 
alteration. 

No great improvement can be observed in 
the English coinage till the introduction of the 
mill in place of the hammer. The mill used 
in mintage was invented by Antoine Brucher, 
in the reign of Henry II. of France; and the 
first money was struck with it, in that kingdom^ 
in the year 1553. The use of it continued 
there till 1585, when, in the 12th year of 
Henry III. it was discontinued, because of its 
great expense in comparison with the other 
plan. Nor was it revived till 1645, when, by 
an edict of Eouis XIV., it was established for 
ever. 

Elizabeth had milled money struck in Eng- 
land, so early as 1561. Its continuance, how- 
ever, was not then above ten years*, and the 
hammer was again adopted as of far less ex- 
pense; an example which was soon followed 


* Philip Mestrel, a Frenchman, brought the mill over 
here, in the reign of Elizabeth. He was hanged at Tyburn, 
for forging the coin of the kingdom, in 1569, 17th Jan. 
Stowes Annals, p. 662 . 
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by France, as the after-success of the mill in 
England was perhaps the cause of its rc-cstablish- 
ment in that kingdom, in 164.5. 

Briot, a French artist ‘of considerable merit, 
after making several unsuccessful attempts to 
persuade the government of France to adopt 
again the use of the mill, came to England in 
16:23. Being favourably received, he struck 
several coins, ch icily pattern-pieces, in this 
way ; but the mill was not in constant and 
authorised use, in the English mint, till 1662. 
It has just been said, that the success of the 
mill in this country occasioned its re-establisli- 
ment in France, in 164.5; and for this there is 
the authority of M. dc Jaucourt, a well-informed 
writer: yet it is something doubtful if France 
did not set the example to us, for it is certain 
that so little of our coin was milled before 1662, 
that it is not to be supposed any example of 
utility could be derived from it. The mill was 
always, from its invention, used in France 
for medals and jettons, though discontinued in 
common coinage; and it is probable that the 
taste for medals instilled into Louis XIV., and 
shown afterward in the vast number he struck, 
was the great cause of the revival of the fine 
coinage, produced by means of the mill, in 
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preference to tlie rudeness of the modern ham' 
mered money. 

Be this as it may, the coinage of England 
was, soon after the revival of the mill in this 
kingdom by Briot, carried to a pitch of per- 
fection which it never had reached ; and, in 
point of workmanship, hardly can ever exceed. 
The reader will instantly perceive that the 
miraculous works of Thomas Simon arc meant j 
works which perhaps excel any of modern times. 

The greater number of medals any person 
has seen, the more he will be inclined to allow 
this praise to be just. One of the smallest 
pieces of Simon, the little oval medal of Oliver, 
in copper, with the parliament on the reverse, 
may be compared with the most finished works 
of other medallic artists, not excepting the 
great names of Parise, Karlstecn, the Hamerani, 
Dassier, Urbain, Croker, and Heydlinger. 
What then shall be said of his large and most 
elaborate productions? But referring those who 
wish for fuller information upon this point to 
Mr. Vertue’s Account of Simon’s Works*, a 

* An improved edition of this work has lately been pub- 
lished, with valuable additions, by Mr. Gough. 
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ject of the progr css of the English coinage, shall 
be laid before the reader, with regard to the 
labours of this surprising artist. 

The first coins of Simon arc the gold and 
silver pieces of the commonwealth, 1(349. 
After he had been brought from Yorkshire, 
supposed his native county, by Briot, on his 
return from Scotland in 1633, he had improved 
surprisingly -in a short time; insomuch that, 
by his master’s interest, as would appear, he 
got a place at the mint not long after, though 
he had no opportunity of displaying his talents 
till the commonwealth employed him to cut 
their great seal, and afterward the dyes of their 
coin^. This w’ork he performed so well, that 
he was continued in his jilace of first engraver 
at the mint. 


* Simon’s first work is the great seal of the Admiralty, 
1636, and was of exquisite workmanship, the ship being 
finished with astonishing minuteness. Briot returning to 
France in 1646, JSimon succeeded as chief engraver at the 
mint. Cromwell’s warrant appoints him sole chief engraver 
for life, July 1656. Salary 30/. and 13/. 6 j. Sd. as medaU 
maker. Charles II. made his wliolc salary 50/. He was paid 
for his works besides. 
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This commonwealth money, however, is ham- 
mered, and not milled, save the patterns of 
1651^, and has the grand faults of the former 
coin — largeness and thinness. But, under Oli- 
ver, the old aukward broad-piece begins first to 
assume the more decent, though by no means 
perfect, form of the guinea ; and the whole coin 
gets more solid and compact. The coins en- 
graved by Simon for the Protector are the forty- 
shilling piece, whereof the patterns, struck in 

* Leake’s Account of English Money, 1745, 8vo, 2d 
edit. — Blondeau arrived from France, by order of the Couir- 
cil of State of the Commonwealth, September, 1649. After 
several struggles with the people of the mint, both gave 
milled patterns of most silver coins in 1651. The half’Crown 
of Blondeau has a legend on the edge his shilling and six- 
pence are grained. The patterns of Ramage, who was em- 
ployed by the mint, have the shield of England, supported 
by angels, with the legend, guarded with angels. All 
these patterns are very scarce, but particularly those of Ra- 
mage, who only struck twelve patterns in all, while Blondeau 
took three hundred. Simon was employed by Blondeau, and 
got at his secrets, of the mill and legend on the edge, by 
working under him. In 1652 the people of the mint coni-* 
plaining against Blondeau, as a forger, because he liad given 
patterns of the currency, without a warrant under the great 
seal, it is likely that he returned to France in a fright, for we 
hear no more of him after this till 1662. See Snelltng’s 
Copper, p. 34. 
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large as usual, are called fifty-shilling pieces by 
the ignorant ; the twenty-shilling and the ten- 
shilling piece. Of the last, however, the dye 
was only prepared ; wdiich, coming into tlie 
hands of Mr. Folkes, about 1760, he had a few 
struck from it, which are the only ones in exis- 
tence. These are the gold; and the silver con- 
sists of the crown, half-crown, shilling, and half- 
shilling. Of these the crowns are not uncom- 
mon ; but the dye having received a flaw below 
the neck, after a few were struck, those without 
the line occasioned by this flaw are very scarce. 
But the want of this mark of the flavy is by no 
means to be esteemed a sign of forgery, as 
Mr. Leake strangely tells us ; as if coins of 
Simon were to be counterfeited ! The half-crown 
is not so scarce, but of equal beauty : the 
shilling is the most common, but very fine. The 
six-pence, or half-shilling, is the rarest of all. In 
copper the pattern farthings of Oliver are by 
Simon. 

In all these coins the mill is used, and their 
perfection evinces the merit of that invention : 
but tliey are so scarce, that an opinion lias been 
entertained that the money of Oliver never was in 
circulation. Yet many twenty-shilling pieces 
and shillings of Oliver are seen, so inucli worn 
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as to have almost lost all impression ; which 
confutes the remark of those who assert that all 
Oliver’s pieces are so finely preserved, that it is 
evident they never were current casli*. The 
ten -shilling piece and the half- shilling could 
never fie in circulation : of crowns very few ever 
circulate, because few are struck, and ev^en those 
few are hoarded; and it is likely that not many 
of the half-crowns were issued. Indeed, the ex- 
treme beauty of the whole set, and the great 
plenty of the coamionwealth money, will excuse 
all wonder at the preservation of most of tlie 
pieces. 

As, in this illustrious coinage, the mill first 
dlspbiycd its advantages in full splendor, and an 
article new to our money, the marking a legend 
on the edge was introduced, it will not be im- 
proper to dwell a moment upon these points. 
The advantages of tlie mill over the former 
method are indeed so obvious, upon a bare com- 
parison of the products, that it is almost unne- 
cessary to mention that one of the greatest of 

* There is, in my possession, a forget] shilling of Oliver, 
evidently intended for circulation, and not for the con- 
noisseur, which aftords a strong proof of their abundant 
currency: one or two others have likewise come in mv 
way, / 
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these advantages consists in the firm and uniform 
force lent to the dye at once, so much superior 
to tlie repeated exertions of the hammer. By 
this mean an impression, infinitely superior, is 
given ; and the most minute strokes are pro- 
cured from the dye, in all their delicacy. If 
the reader would see the difference b< tween the 
mill and the hammer, in point of delicacy, lei 
him compare the frost-work in the shields of the 
commonweailh money with that on the coins of 
Oliver. 

Tlie ancients neither used the puncheon, 
nor the matrice, in coinage, but only cut the 
impression upon a steel dye. Now both pun- 
cheon and matrice are used. Tlie puncheon 
is a high- tempered piece of steel, upon which 
the coin is engraven in relievo, then stamped 
upon the matrice; which last is a piece of 
steel four or five inches long, square at bottom, 
and round at top. The moulding of the border, 
and letters, are added on the matrice, with little 
steel puncheons very sharp. When thus com- 
pleted it is called a dye. The puncheon thus 
saves much labour, in repeatedly engraving the 
subject of the coin; for a dye will sometimes 
break with striking one coin, so great is the force 
required. At what time this improvement com- 
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menced seems not certain. In the Greek and 
Roman mints a great number of masterly en- 
gravers must have been employed ; for one part 
of the dye generally fails every day; and the 
repeated engraving of such deep dyes must have 
occupied vast time and labour. Sometimes in- 
deed a puncheon will break on the first trial: but 
this rarely happens.. 

It is believed that Simon first introduced the 
idea of marking the crown and half-crown with a 
legend on the edge, as an ornament and pro- 
tection to the coin. Of this art the inventor is 
unknown; but the first piece which is yet known 
to be an instance of it, is a silver piedfort of 
Charles IX., of France, dated 1573. The first 
medal is one in silver, of George Frederic, mar- 
quis of Brandenburg, dated 1589; the legend 
on the edge of which last is, CONCORDIA 
parva: cuescvnt, discordia ri:s maxima: 
DIEABVNTVR. 1589. Both these pieces I have 
seen in the hands of a friend. There also occurs, 
with a le gend on the edge, a medal of Ferdinand 
duke of Florence, in 1593*. AVc have seen 
that Briot gave the first specimen of it in Great 
Britain upon his Scotish coronation-medal, 1633: 


* See Siiel ling’s pattern-pieces, p. 49. 
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and Simon now introduced it into the larger 
coin, witli great propriety, as it is both orna- 
mental, and preserves such pieces from being 
clipped. 

The method in which this was performed till 
1G85, when a better plan succeeded, though 
given in the Encyclopedic, is yet conveyed in 
so short a manner, that I must confess it is not 
intelligible to me; but the original description, 
with what can be made of it, will be found 
below The process, since 1685, is by means 

** Cette operation se faisoit en mettant le flanc dans une 
** virole juste, qu’il excedoit de hauteur; et en IVappant 
dcssus plusicurs coups de balancier; la maliere s^etendoit, 
“ et re 9 evoit reinpreinte de lettves qui etoient gravoes sur 
** la virole.” Encyrl. art. 7\fojnioj/e. U'liat is, literally 
translated: “This operation was performed by putting the 
“ piece, before it was stamped with the dye, into a ferule of 
“ its size, which it however exceeded in height; and in 
“ striking it with repeated strokes of the press or mill, the 
metal extended itself, and received the impression of the 
“ letters which were engraved on the ferule.’" The diffi- 
culty lies in there being no description of this virole or fe- 
rule: we are indeed referred to that article, of which aJl 
that is the least like the matter runs thus; “ Viuole: pe- 
** tite bande de fer, d’argent, ou d’autre metal, qui sert et 
entoure le petit bout du maache dhme clesnc, serpette, 
YOL. II. N 
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of a very simple, but not the less ingeniou^^ 
machine, invented by M. Castaing, and then 
first introduced into the French mint; but sincc^ 
it is believed, into all the mints in Europe > 
a description of which, taken from the Ency- 
clopedie, shall now be laid before the reader. 
This process is indeed kept a severe secret at 
our mint, and the men employed sworn not to 
reveal it ; but as it is openly done at all other 
mints, and given in so well-known a book as 


** marteau, pcson, eouteau, &c. qui sert a tcnir la meche tie 
Talumele ferme dans le manche/* '' A virole is a small 
fillet of iron, silver, or other metal, which closely sur- 
rounds the small end of the handle of knives, hammers, 
^ spindles, &c. : and which serves to hold the inserted part 
of the knife firm in its handle.” This is nothing: but 
such is the Encyclopedie, w'hich, with its eternal references 
to other articles, in consequence of its horrible plan, and 
"blunders thence arising, may be safely regarded, if consi - 
dered as a whole, as a disgrace, and not an ornamept, ta 
science. 

A learned friend informs me that, in old English coin- 
age, this virole was called a collar. It was in four joints, 
the seams of whicli are observable in Simon\s coins and 
medals, and others of the time. Being put round the 
blank, or uncoined piece, the latter was pressed with the 
dyes, till it extended so as to receive the impression from the 
collar, or ring around, and was thus complete at once. 
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the Encyclopedie, and in the English Cyclo- 
pedias, there can be no harm in stating it here. 

The machine for this purpose consists of two 
plates of steel, each being in the oblong shape 
of a flat ruler, of about a line thick. Upon 
their edge is engraven the legend, half upon one 
plate, and half upon the other. One of these 
plates is motionless, and fastened with screws to 
a plate of copper, whicth is again secured to a 
very thick table. 

Sometimes little plates which bear the le- 
gends are fastened in the inside of the above 
plates of steel, and at other times the legend is 
engraven upon the latter themselves; but the 
former seems the best way, if the legend is often 
changed . 

The other plate of steel is moveable, and is 
placed parallel to the fixed one, at a distance 
proper to admit the coin between them. The 
moveable plate slides upon the plate of copper, 
to which the other is fastened, by means of a 
pinioned or indented iron wheel moved by a 
handle, the teeth of this wheel catching an 
indentation, which is upon the upper face of 

N 2 
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the sliding plate of steel, and so moving it 
along. 

From the prints which accompany the de- 
scription, it appears that the small plates, upon 
which the legend is most commonly engraved, 
are so cut upon the inscribed edge, that below 
the letters in each, and all along that side, runs 
a small projection of metal, upon which the 
coin may roll without falling down between 
them, or touching the copper plate below. 
When the machine is therefore ready for the 
insertion of the coin, the two plates with the 
legend on tlicir edges arc even at the ends, and 
the legend runs so that the first half of it being 
on the moveable one, for instance, the other 
half on the fixed plate stands exactly opposite 
to it. 

Thus the piece before it is coined, being placed 
horizontally between the steel plates, is led on 
by the motion of that which is moveable, joined 
to the letters catching its edges, so that, when 
it has described a semicircle, both halves of the 
legend are upon it, and it is entirely marked. 
When it readies the end of the legend, and of 
the steel plates, it falls off, and drops through a 
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hole in the table into any receptacle which is 
placed to receive it. 

For this description, which it is hoped is 
clear, I am more indebted to the plates than to 
tlie account given in the Encyclopedie, which 
is a very brief, and of consequence a very lame 
one. We are there told, that by the help of this 
machine one man may mark 20,000 coins in a 
day. 

To return to the coins of Simon, that won- 
derful artist continued in his employment at 
the mint after tiie Restoration ; but hammered 
money being again struck after tliat event, his 
skill was less visible in the coin, and was chiefly 
exerted in several fine medals, seals, &c. Yet 
when the use of the mill was, in 1662, finally 
adopted, Simon found himself neglected by 
Charles II., who had brought over two Flemish 
artists called Roettiers with him, whom he em- 
ployed in the coinage*. Simon, in the pride 
of emulation, produced that exquisite crown- 


* Others say, the Roettiers were called over in 1662 by 
the directors of the mint, as Simon’s works proceeded too 
slowly. The first milled money of 1662 is by the Roettiers. 
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piece, commonly called, by way of eminence, 
his Trial Piece, which will ever be the wonder 
of the world. From the RELIEF implored of 
the king in the petition round the edge, it 
would seem that Simon’s large family encum- 
bered him much, for the salary was 50L a year; 
and he had made considerable sums by his 
works, for which he was paid besides, so as to 
be the proprietor of a farm or two. However, 
even this wonderful piece of workmanship had 
no effect upon Charles, whose taste and facul- 
ties were always besotted with low pleasures. 
Roettier continued in employ n^ent; and of Si- 
mon we know^ little more but that he died, in 
1665, as was supposed, of the plague; but ac- 
cording to others, after he retired into his na- 
tive country. Supposing him twenty years of 
age when taken under Briot’s care in 1 he 
was only fifty-two wUen he died, leaving behind 
him the just reputation of being the fust artist 
in this line whom the world had beheld. His 
works might indeed have been more perfect, 
bad they bad more relief; but, for the want of 
this, his inimitable frost-work atones, by deep- 
ening the shades, and thus giving the full effect 
of high relief. It might more justly be said, that 
had he confined this frost-work to the flesh, for 
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which its softness finely adapts it, and given the 
iiair and garments in another style, ^ his works 
would have been perfection itself. 

It has ever been the curse of this country 
that, while it superabounds in men calculated 
for all the arts and employments, yet, by a 
singular frenzy, foreigners are always sure to 
obtain the preference. This must strike every 
person in the competition of Simon, a feii])erla“ 
tive native artist, with Roettier, a foreign one 
of no such eminence. But such has ever been 
the case; though in a country equal, as this is, 
to any in the world for every art, save painting, 
it is a shame to put foreign artists into those 
situations, which superior skill and excellence, 
with other grand considerations, entitle natives 
alone to fill. In a kingdom where tlie natives 
are not equal to the arts, as is the case in 
Russia just now, foreigners ouglit to be em- 
ployed; but, in any other, it is a tacit con- 
fession, either of the ignorance of its artists, or 
of the contempt which the government enter- 
tains of its own subjects. The madness of this 
predilection for foreigners, who pick our 
pockets, and call us a liberal nation, cannot be 
better demonstrated, than in the history of our 
coin. Simon and Croker are almost the only 
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artists whose works have done honour to the 
British coinage; and they were both natives of 
England*. 

Till the reign of Queen Anne the coinage 
received no im|irovement, and made no pro- 
gress. In that reign Mr. Croker was chief en- 
graver at the mint, and to him we are indebted 
for many excellent medals, and pattern-pieces, 
which rank his name next to that of Simon 
Of the former the series of Queen Anne’s me- 
dals, a series equal to the glorious actions 
which gave subject to them, constitrte a grand 
specimen: of the latter, the ceiebrined farthings 
are well known. The pattern farthings with 
Peace in a chariot, PAX MlSSA PER ORBEM, and 
those with Britannia under a porch, are the finest 
and rarest: the first w^onld however be more 
perfect did not the traces of the car, injudiciously 
brought in next the eye, give the appearance of 


* Roeitier has however great merit. 

•f* It is a pity that the works of this great artist, with some 
account of him, are not given to the public in the same way 
with those of Simon. Dyes and medals, &c. engraved by 
Croker, to the amount of 150, with several of the puncheons^ 
are now in the possession of Mr. Martin, of King-street, Cq^ 
vent-Garden, 17^1'. 
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a flaw; whereas, in ancient coins, and in the 
truth of nature, they are utterly invisible in 
so diminutive a delineation. 

The whole coinage of Queen Anne, and part 
of that of George I. which is of this artist, is en- 
titled to praise. It afterwards continued in a 
tolerable condition till the commencement of 
the present reign, when it fell into the deplo- 
rable state in which we now view it. In the 
first gold coinage of this reign, the face was 
quite a model, destitute of all feature and 
character; and another portrait has been given 
since 177^> with such gross faults as to make 
our coinage a matter of laughter. For the 
head being most sweetly and languishingly 
screwed about to the left, so that a great ^lart of 
it should appear, yet, to our astonishment, no 
head is to be seen; so that the malicious joke 
of Foote might jump into any one’s mouth. In- 
stead of the due proportion of head and hair, 
we only perceive the face cut off from the head, 
and a few rude lines scratched where the junc- 
tion must have been, evidently put there that 
ladies might not be shocked with the study of 
anatomy. 


Our gold coin can only be rivalled by our 
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copper. The first halfpence present such a face 
as human creature never wore, jutting out 
something in the likeness of a macaw. The 
later ones are improved a little; and in this our 
copper coin has a preference over our gold 

The state of coinage in any kingdom is com- 
monly a barometer of its power, and of the 
state of its arts. Hence it is matter of national 
glory,- that the coin be well executed; and the 
decline of the money is Justly esteemed a sure 
symptom of the decline of the state. Some 
groy-haired medallists, from this circumstance, 
foretold the loss of America, and all the cala- 
mities which, during this reign, have hastened 
the decline of Britain. Jesting apart, whatever 
may be the case with our glory, our coin, may 
rank with that of the lowest times of the Roman 
empire. 

. It is not therefore surprising to hear that a 

* The pattern shilling of 1778 exceeds all our coinage. It 
is perfection itself — in the bathos of art; if the shilling and 
six-pence of 1787 do not exceed it. A groat fault of our 
coins is, that the laurel leaves are far too large. Besides, lau- 
rels were only worn by Roman imperatores, as generals : if 
we must have such ornaments, the Greek diadem would be 
better. 
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noble lord has projected a wonderful improve- 
ment upon our money, and has actually got 
pattern-pieces struck upon this new plan. The 
intent of this project is, that all our coin shall 
be in still less relief than now — with a circle 
to protect that less relief: that in our gold all 
the king’s hair should be so large, as to be 
numbered like the snakes of Medusa. Were 
it to take effect, what would be the mimmi brae- 
teati^ or all the efforts of barbaric art, *to oiu 
currency ? May the noble lord appear upon 
one of the first hollow coins, with all his snaky 
hairs about him, in all his glory ! 

But surely the whole plan of coinage is yet 
susceptible of real and most important improve- 
ments. A far higher relief might be given to 
the impression, so as to rived the ancient in this 
grand criterion of good coin*; and this relief 
might with ease be protected by a circle of 
equal height around the rim of the piece. 
This circle would not only serve to preserve 
the coin, but might, in the whole coinage, bear 


* To give more relief to our coinage would take more 
time, and employ more artists; but what are a few hun- 
dred pounds io a nation when ite perpetual glory is inter- 
ested ? 
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a legend upon the edge; an operation so sim- 
ple as to appear upon the tin halfpence, and 
farthings, when they were in use. Tliis cireu- 
lar legend, now used only upon the crown and 
half-crown, ought to adorn and protect every 
coin, from the five-guinea piece down to the 
fai thing; for there cannot be so easy and so 
eflectual a guard against forgery^. The le- 
gends ought to be placed within the circle, and 
tliat on the edge might extend over the whole 
surface, so as nothing could be taken from the 
coin without appearance. The copper coinage 
of 1717j and gold coinage of 1728, are some- 
thing in the general style of this proposed, but 
not of sufficient relief, and without the circular 
legends. Such as they are, however, these 
coinages ought to be recommended, as of the 
very best form which has ever yet appeared iu 
modern times. 

As to the obverse, the decorating a modern 
prince with a crown of laurel, an ornament 
never now used, is truly childish; as is the 

* It seems preferable to indent, and not to raise, the let- 
ters on the edge, because in the latter plan they are soon de- 
faced. 

Many hints here suggested have been adopted. See the 
coin ol 1798, &c. 
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Roman armour, and every circumstance not 
belonging to real life. Want of genius is the 
only plea an artist can offer for the stupid 
practice of following models at tlie expense of 
nature. 

On the reverse, the poor presentation of the 
arms of a country may be considered as a proof 
that Europe wants yet some centuries of eloping 
from barbarism. Of all possible reverses this 
must be allowed the most Celtic, and empty of 
all thought or design. Room for the highest 
elegance ought to be given upon the reverses 
of coin, and objects of delight and instruction 
delineated. 

The legends ought always to be in the lan- 
guage of the country where the coin is struck; 
for the money is made for it, and not for foreign 
nations; and every inhabitant ought to be 
enabled to read the legends of the coin, 
which is made for him, and every day passes 
through his hands. It is surprising that, when 
the Scripture was given in English, the coin was 
not likewise translated: but the night of ig- 
norance drops at once ; while it is with many a 
long and arduous struggle tjiat even the dawn 
of science appears. 
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Supposing, for the sake of a reverie, an alte* 
ration in the British coin upon these principles, 
the obverse might throughout, as at present, 
contain the king’s portrait, but without armour, 
or laurel crown, till he weaiv them. Around 
would run the illustrious title, GEORGE III. KING 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. The Other 
titles, of which the initials cut so aukwavd 
a figure upon the reverse of our gold and silver, 
might be left out of the Coin without incon- 
venience. 

But the reverses, if historical events are not 
allowed^, in imitation of the Roman, should be 
varied, in every species, something in this way. 
The guinea might present a figure of Liberty, as 
the most precious of our possessions, and worthy 
of the analogy of gold : the legend might be, 
THE GUARDIAN OF BRITAIN. Oil the half- 
guinea, suppose an image of Fortitude, THE 
GUARDIAN OF LIBERTY. The crown - piece 


* I^erhaps the copper coinage might be given to the city 
of London, the capital of the British empire ; as the Roman 
belonged to the senate and people of Rome. Historical coins 
might then be struck, without accusing our monarchs of 
flattering themselves. The mon’lta vr»is vestrae, reverse 
of Crispus, testifies the long continuance of this privilege at 
Rome. 
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might bear Liberty, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce, UNITED TO BLESS. The half crown — 
the king, a peer, and a commoner, emblematic 
of oiir happy constitution, with the legend, 
UNITED TO PROTECT. Tlie shilling might be 
charged with a ship of war convoying a mer- 
chant vessel, WEALTH AND POWER : the six- 
pence with an oak in a storm, STRONGER FROM 
THE TEMPEST. The halfpenny may remain as 
it is, with regard to the impression, onU^ dou- 
bling the size of the coin^ ; the Britannia should 
hold a trident in her right hand, and let the 
other recline ujton the helm of a ship, instead of 
holding both aloft, with impertinent articles in 
each, a posture very absurd, and unknown to 
the ancients. What is the meaning of her long 
spear? What of her olive-branch, with which 
she sits, like an old lady in an old picture with a 
flower in her hand-j*? The farthing, of the siz§ 
of the present halfpenny, might present an hus- 
bandman sowing, with this legend, BY INDUS- 
TRY SMALL THINGS GROW GREAT, 

* Since this work was lust published, in I7S4-, many 
capital cities have petitioned parliament for an alteration of 
the copper coin; and it is now, Dec. 1787, in serious consi- 
deration of government, — Note in second edition, 

t This glaring absurdity still remains! (180S.> 
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But any effectual improvement of our coinage 
must be left till God help us ; together with the 
more important improvements of the police of 
London, of our waste lands, and of parliamen- 
tary representation. 
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Rarity of some ancient and modern (Joins. 

ROM difterent causes several coins, ancient 
and modern, arc very seldom to be met with, 
and ill consequence bear high value: such are 
called Rare Coins. This rarity is considered 
by medallists as having four or five degrees, 
beginning with such coins as are neither rare 
nor common, and terminating at the superlative 
degree of unique. 

The rarity of ancient medallions, and of 
modern medals, needs not be considered; for 
such pieces are regarded as necessarily rare, 
and a few exceptions do not injure the general 
rule. 

It must occur that the prime cause of the 
rarity of coins bearing any particular impression 
must be owing to the few that were struck with 
that impression, or their being called in, and 
issued from the mint in another form. The 
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first is the case with the copper of Otho and 
gold of Pescennius Niger, the latter with the 
coinage of Calir'.ula; though this last is not of 
singular rarity, which sliows that even the power 
of the Roman senate could not annihilate an 
established money; and that the first cause of 
rarity, arising from the small quantity origi- 
nally struck, ought to be regarded as the 
principal. 

In the ancient cities this rarity must have arisen 
from the poverty or smallness of the state, and 
consequent little use of the mint, and deficicncc 
of native currency. The scarceness of ancient 
regal and imperial coins owes its source, princi- 
pally, to tlie shortness of the reign; and, in 
some cases, to no mintage having taken place 
during that reign, as money superabounded be- 
fore. From the last cause we all know how rare 
a shilling of our present king is, and may easily 
assimilate this case to the ancient. Shortness of 
reign indeed does not always operate; for the 
coins of Harold II., who did not reign a year, 
are very common; while those of Richard I., 
who reigned ten years, are extremely rare. 

Sometimes coins, formerly esteemed almost 
singular, will, in later times, lose that rarity. 
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and become much more common. This is 
owing to the high price given, which tempts 
man/ of the holders to bring them to market; 
but chiefl/ to hoards being found. The first 
was the case with the farthings of Queen Anne; 
some of which, formerl/ sold at five guineas, 
would not now bring one; the latter with the 
coins of Cnute, or Canute, king of England, 
wliich were very rare till a large hoard of 
them was discovered in the Orkneys. Owing 
to the same cause of parcels being discovered, 
very many coins of all denominations, lose 
their rarity; and perhaps, after the period of 
dispersion of such parcels, resume it; and some 
common coins become rare from the very 
neglect of them. 

The coins of Greek cities are all esteemed 
much more common in copper tVian in silver, 
double the number existing in the first metal; 
those of Greek princes the reverse, with a few 
exceptions, the silver being superior in num- 
ber. Of the Grecian civic coins the silver are 
all rare, save those of Athens, Corinth, Mes- 
sana, Dyrrachium, Massilia, Syracuse, and a 
few others: the copper, as just said, are rather 
common. 

O 2 
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V Of the Greek monarchic coins the tetra- 
drachms of the Syrian kings, the Ptolemies, 
the princes of Bithynia and Macedon, except- 
ing Alexander the Great and Lysimaohus, are 
all rare. Cappadocian kings are not found, un- 
less of small size, and are scarce Of the kings 
of Numidia and Mauritania, Juba the father is 
common, the son is scarce, as is the nephew 
Ptolemy. The kings of Sicily, in large silver, 
are rare; but those of Parthia much more so. 
The Judaean kings are very rare. The kings 
of Arabia and Commagene only occur in brass, 
and are scarce; and likewise the kings of Bos- 
phorus, who appear in eleclrumy and a few in 
brass. Phileterus, king of Pergamus, and the 
kings of Pontus, are all raref. All didrachms, 
both of kings and cities, are scarce, save Corinth, 
and her colonies. The gold coins of Philip of 
Macedon, Alexander the Great, and Lysima- 
chus, are common : the others very rare. 

All silver tetradrachms of kings are accounted 


* A tetrad rachm has since been found. 

t Chamillard, dans TApjpendix aux Epitres de I’Age de 
Pacsitien. A mithradates in silver sold in 1777 for 26/. 5s. 
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medallions, and generally bear high prices. 
The smaller silver coins of Greek princes are 
some of them not uncommon; one of the 
scarcest is the didrachm of Alexander the 
Great. 

Tiie Grecian monarchic money of copper 
may, in most instances, be considered as rare; 
that of ITicro I. or II. of Sicily is, however, 
singularly coiiinion; as is that of several of the 
Ptolemies. An estimate of the rarity of all 
Greek coins will be found in the Appendix. 

To pass to the Roman coins, the consular 
coins restored by Trajan are the rarest of their 
class. To dwell on particular instances were 
endless ; so it shall only be observed, in general, 
that the gold consular coins arc the most rare, 
and the silver the most common; excepting the 
coin of Brutus, with a cap of liberty between 
two daggers, KID, MART, which is scarce, and 
a few other instances. 

Of the Roman imperial coins very little needs 
be said ; as a particular estimate of their rarity 
will be found, at much length, in the Appendix^ 
The reason of the scarcity of Otho in brass, and 
bis not occurring at all on coins struck at 
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Rome of that metal, is owing to the shortness 
and tumult of his reign. The portrait of Otho, 
upon the brass coins of Egypt and Antioch, is 
very bad; as are tijose of almost all the Greek 
imperial coins, in point of likeness. The only 
genuine bust of Otlio is upon his gold and 
silver money, wdiich last, in particular, is very 
common. Of the brass coins of Otho the 
Greek and Egyptian are all of the middle or 
small sizes, and have various reverses. Those 
of Antioch have the legends in Latin, as most 
of the other imperial Antiochean coins, and 
never have any reverse but the S. C. in a 
wreath, save in one instance or two, of the 
large and middle brass, where they have Greek 
inscriptions. Latin coins of Otho in brass, 
which have figures on the reverse, are infallibly 
false. In M. D’ Ennery’s cabinet, however 
(see the Catalogue, Paris, 1788, 4to.), was an 
Otho in middle brass, restored by Titus, which 
was esteemed genuine by connoisseurs, though 
the ablest judges rather doubt. Obv. bead, 
IMP. OTHO CAESAR AVGVSTVS TK. P. Rev. 

Rome armed standing, imp. th vs p. 

REST. 

The Roman coins in lead are all extremely 
rare. Ficoroni, in his Piombi Antichiy h^s 
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published a numerous and curious collection, 
from his own cabinet. Most of them are 
pieces struck, or cast, on occasion of the Sa- 
turnalia, as the legends show. Otliers are 
tickets for festivals, and private exhibitions; 
some for public. The common tickets for the 
theatres seem to have been lead: the contovniati 
were perpetual tickets, as our silver tickets 
for the opera, and the like. Leaden medallions 
are found in pillars, and foundation-slones, as 
memorials of tlie founders. From the time of 
Augustus tliere are leaden seals, as may be seen 
in Ficoroni’s work, which is interesting also to 
the diplomatic science. 

Those Roman coins, which are blundered 
by tlie engraver, are also very rare; and are 
undeservedly valued by some connoisseurs. 
Froelich has published a treatise De Nnmis mo- 
netariorum veteriiin culpa viliosis^ as Monaldini 
has a chapter Delle Medaglie pc?' colpa de Mone- 
tai difettose. Thus, of Trajan there is a coin 
with this inscription, IMP. CAES. D. TRAIANO 
OPITIMO AVG. GER. DAC. Reverse, CONSEN- 
CAVTIO, for CONSECRATIO. Of Gordian III. 
MLETARM PROPVGNATOREM, for MARTEM. Of 
Alexander Severus, DES. NOS. for cos. Of Nero, 
lANVM CLVSTI, for CLUSlT; and Others. Some 
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such coins, when blundered in the names, have 
even given rise to emperors that never existed. 
Such are EOANVS, BRITiyS, CALPITIANVS, VE- 
CVNINVS. One with the head of Valeus has the 
name blundered, A^VLENAVS. A coin of Faus- 
tina, reverse SOVSTI s. C. puzzled all the Ger- 
man antiquaries, till at last facetiously ex- 
plained by Klotz, Sbie Omni VtilitaLe Scctarnini 
Tantas Ineptias, 

In mentioning the rarity of modern coins, I 
shall confine myself to those of Great Britain 
and Ireland only; and indeed, as it is proposed 
to give illustrations upon the English likewise, 
in the Appendix, little or nothing need be said 
here. The heptarchic coins are mostly rare, 
save the stycas, which are very common; as 
are the coins of Burgred king of Mercia. Of 
kings of ail England, the money of Alfred, 
bearing his bust, is rather scarce : his other coin 
is very rare. The coins of Hardyknute are 
very scarce; and it was even denied that they 
existed, so as to be distinguished from those of 
JCnute; but there are no less than three in the 
Museum*, upon all of which HARTIIACNVT is 
quite legible. 

The collection in the Museum having been often men- 
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Of kings after the Conquest, no English coins 
of John are found, but Irish only ; and of 
Richard I. , only French. Leake made a strange 
blunder in ascribing coins of diflerent kings, with 
two faces and otherwise spoiled in the stamping, 
to this prince; in which, as usual, he was fol- 
lowed by a misled number. 


iioned in this work, as being the most open to the public, it 
may be proper to give a very short hint of its contents. The 
Greek and Roman coins in it are neither numerous not va- 
luable, save the Roman and Etruscan large ancient coins: 
the British and Saxon are very good. But in modern 
coins, of this and other countries, it yields to few collections; 
and in modern medals, French in particular, to none. 7'he 
medals of private persons arc particularly numerous and 
curious. 

The principal part of the cabinet was sir Hans Sloaue’s. 
The British and English coins, and a few others, were chiefly 
of sir Robert Cotton’s collection, and went with the Colton 
Library. Since the institution of the Museum, lord May- 
nard left a number to this repository; and lord J^xeter gave 
a Jarge set of the conlornialL ; but so little iloes public spii it 
prevail, that no other additions worth mention have been 
made. The whole are now under the care of Mr. Planta, 
who has considerable knowledge of meiiab, and communifates 
it with the most obliging liberality. 

It were ingratitude in me to mention this great institution, 
without adding, that its several departments are happily filled 
by men whose talents, respectable ehararters, and zeal to 
oblige, reflect tlie greatest honour upon suiem-e. 



In the Scotish series Alexander II. is rather 
scarce; Alexander III. very common. Coins 
of John Baliol are rare; and none of Edward 
Baliol are found. The gold money of Scot- 
land has always been scarce. An estimate of 
Scotish coins will likewise be found in the Ap- 
pendix. 

One or two of the Irish coins, which are 
rather rare, have already been mentioned in the 
relation of the coins of that country. Further 
hints as to the rarity of coins will be found in 
the last Section, which treats of their prices, a 
subject necessarily connected with the other. 
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Counterfeit Medals, and the Arts of distnigiiishing 
them from the true. 


XflE gain upon forging imitations of ancient 
coins being so immense, it is no wonder that 
this sjjecies of imposition has been much cul- 
tivated. Restricted by the laws of no country; 
and far from being considered as a crime, 
but, on the contrary, regarded as an exertion 
•f masterly skill in their profession, by the 
most eminent modern artists, this kind of 
forgery, which arose at the beginning of 
the I6th century, has spread to an amazing 
degree. 

When medals first began to be collected, 
the forgeries were very gross ; and such^ as now 
would not impose even on a novice. Such 
were those of Priam, BASIAEOlS HPIAMOT, 
with a view of Troy, TPOIA, upon the reverse; 
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of Aristotle, with ENTEAEKEIA; of Artemisia, 
with the Mausoleum. And, in the Roman 
class, Hannibal, ACCIPITE; Julius Caesar, VENI 
VIDT, VICT; Augustus, FESTINA LENTE; Scipio, 
CARTHAGO SVBACTA; Emilius, SVBACTA LI- 
GVRIA; Cinna, MARTI VLTORI; Semproniiis, 
PIETAS> Marius, VICTORIA CIMBRICA; Crassus, 
DEVICTIS PARTHIS ; Cicero, TRINACRIA PRO- 
SCRIPTO VERRE. There is a remarkable medal 
of Heraclius, bearing that emperor in a chariot 
on the reverse, with Greek and Latin inscrip- 
tions, which Joseph Scaliger and Lipsius ima- 
gined was struck in his own time, but which 
was only issued in Italy in the 15th century. 

Other learned men have been strangely mis- 
led, when speaking of coins; for to be learned 
in one subject excludes not gross ignorance in 
others. Budaeus, De Asse, quotes a denarius 
of Cicero, M. TULL. Erasmus, in one of his 
epistles, tells us with great gravity, that the gold 
coin of Brutus struck in Thrace, KOSflN, bears 
the patriarch Noah coming out of the ark with 
his two sons ; and takes the Roman eagle for 
the dove with an olive-branch. Nothing is so 
mortifying to human reason, as such errors in 
such minds. And we daily see learned and 
ingenious writers falling into gross mistakes, in 
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2i\\t‘\c\mt’\cR peculiarly, wlVicli form a science by 
itself, not attainable but by vast labour. Win- 
kclman, in his Letters, iiifonns us that the small 
brass piece with Virgil’s liead, nnerse EPo, is 
undoubtedly ancient Roman ; and adds, with 
amazing prudence and sagacity, that no know- 
ledge of coins can be had out of Rome. Any 
boy in Iceland, the least versed in the subject, 
might have told AVinkelman, that these pieces 
were struck at Mantua, in the Ibtli century, 
for a jubilee in honour of Virgil; nnd have 
pointed out two or three varieties, from the 
Musaewn Maxxuchellianum, The merest iiovice 
in coins might have told him, that these were 
of a manner and fabric as unlike the Augus- 
tan age, as a shilling of George HI. to a 
drachma of Alexander the Great. This ex- 
ample shows tliat antlipiitics not only form a 
separate science, but that every branch of them 
is a distinct science. For Winkelnian, so con- 
versant ill statues, knew nothing of coins. 

It is from other artists, and otlier productions, 
that any danger of deceit arises. And there is 
no wonder that even li.e skilful are misled by 
such artists as liave used this trade; for among 
them appear the names of Victor Gambello, 
Giovani del Cavino, culled the Paduan, and 
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his son, Alessandro Bassiano, likewise of Padua; 
Benvenuto Cellini, Alessandro Greco, Leo 
Aretino, Jacobo da Trezzo, Federigo Bonzagna 
and Giovani Jacopo, his brother*; Sebas- 
tiano Plumbo, Valerio de Vicenza, Gorlieus a 
German, Carteron of Holland, and others; all, or 
most of them, of the l6th century: and Cavino, 
THE PADUAN, who is the most famous, lived in 
the middle of that century. The forgeries of 
Cavino are held in no little esteem, being of 
wonderful execution. His, and those of Car- 
teron, are the most numerous; many of the 
other artists here mentioned not having forged 
above two or three coins. Later forgers were 
Dervieu of Florence, who confined himself to 
medallions; and Cogornier, who gave coins of 
the Thirty Tyrants in small brass. 

The chief part of the forgeries of Greek me- 
dals, which have come to my knowledge, are 
of the first-mentioned, and very gross, kind ; 
representing persons who could never appear 
upon coin, such as Priam, iFiicas, Plato, Alci- 
biades, Artemisia, and others. Tlie real Greek 
coins were very little known, or valued, till the 

* Those preceecling this mark are all mentioned by Vico, 
who wrote in 154 - 8 . 
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works of Goltzius appeared, which were hapyjily 
posterior to the jera of the grand forgers. Why 
later forgers have seldom thought of counter- 
feiting them, cannot easily be accounted for, if 
it is not owing to the masterly workmanship of 
the originals, which sets all imitation at de- 
liance. Forgeries, however, of most ancient 
coins may be met with, and of the Greek among 
the rest. 

It is in the Roman medals that this impo- 
sition reigns to an amazing degree. But the 
reader must beware of looking upon all forgeries 
in the more precious metals as modern. On the 
contrary, many pieces are of ancient forgers of 
the public money ; and are often more esteemed 
than the genuine coins, because plated, or other- 
wise executed, in a way that no modern forgers 
could attain to ; and of consequence bearing 
intrinsic marks of antiquity. The ancients them- 
selves held coins ingeniously counterfeited in 
such high esteem, that Pliny informs us many 
true denarii were often giv^en for one false 
one*, 

* Falsi denarri spectator exemplar; pluribusque veris de- 
naiiis adulterinus emitur. Plln. Hist. Nat. 
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Xiphilinus, from Dio, tells us that Caracalla 
issued money of copper and lead, plated with 
gold and silver. Plated coins occur of many 
Greek cities and princes, but the work of an- 
cient forgers. Even of barbaric coins there are 
such forgeries. Some Roman coins are found of 
iron, or lead, plated with brass ; perhaps trials 
of the skill of the forger. Iron is the most 
common 3 but one decursio of Nero is known in 
lead, plated with copper. Neuman* justly 
observes, that no historic faith can be lent to 
plated coins ; and that most faulty reverses, 
&c. , arise from plated coing not being noted as 
such. 

Even of the Roman consular coins not very 
many have ever been forged. The celebrated 
silver denarius of Brutus with the cap of liberty 
and two daggers, is the chief instance of a con- 
sular coin of which a counterfeit is known. 
But it is easily rejected by this mark: in the 
true coin the cap of liberty is below the guard, 
or hilt, of the daggers; in the false, the top of 
it rises above that hilt. 

* Nummi Romanorum Anecdoti 5 at the end of his second 
Vol. Vindob, 1783, 4to. 
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It is in the grandest series in the world, the 
imperial series of Rome, that modern forgery 
has almost universal prevalence : and rules for 
discerning it shall presently be laid down Aom 
the Essay of M. Beauvais, the latest given on 
the subject*. It may be premised that the 
deception of forgery at first extendied to the mo- t 
eminent medallic writers, for William du Choul, 
who wrote more than two hundred years ago, 
caused to be engraved, in his TVeatise on the 
Religion of the Ancient Romans, two medals of 
Agrippa ; one of great brass, on the reverse of 
which is the Pantheon ; and another of silver, 
with Neptune in his car drawn by two sea- 
horses, with this legend, AEQVOUIS HIC OMNI- 
POTENS. Both of these . medals were un- 
doubtedly false. Antony Le Pois, who lived at 
the same time, produces dilferent medals of 

* La Manierc de discerner les Medaillcs antiques de celles 
qui sent Contrefaites, 4to, Paris, 1739. This dissertation was 
afterward added to the Treatise on the Finances of the 
Romans, translated into English : but the best edition, here 
l<>llowed, is at the end of Histoire abregee des Enipereurs, 
&c. par M. Beauvais, Paris, 1707, 3 tomes, 12mo. This 
essay is however sometimes deficient, and a few of its defet^ts 
are attempted to be supplied. Vico, whom Beauvais copies, 
but does not mention, is a far superior writer, on the point,* 
though not so general. 

VOL. II. P 
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certain falsity ; such 3 S a Scipio Africanus ; the 
A^lian bridge on a reverse of Hadrian; and a 
Pescennins Niger of gold; then undiscovered, 
though since found, and to be seen in the French 
king^s cabinet. These instances must convince 
us that, almost as soon as a taste for coins began 
to spread among the curious, the trade of impo- 
sition arose. 

Counterfeit medals fall into six classes ; 
namely ; 

1. Medals known to be modern imitations of 
the ancient; but which being by masters, such 
as the Paduan, &c., have their value. 

2. Medals cast from these modern masterly 
imitations. 

3. Medals cast in moulds taken from the 
antique. 

4. Ancient medals which are retouched, and 
the obverses or reverses altered. 

5. Medals which are impressed with new 
devices, or w’hich are soldered. 

6. Counterfeit medals which have clefts, or 
which are plated. 

In treating of these different impositions, I 
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shall do little more than divest M. Beauvais's 
work on this subject of extraneous matter, and 
lay the essence of it before my reader in as few 
words as possible. 


CLASS 1. 

Medals known to be modern Imitations^ but which 
derive a Value from their masterly Execution. 

Among these, as has already been observed, 
those of the Paduan stand in the first rank for 
masterly execution. The others are so numerous, 
that a complete series of imperial medals, of 
almost every metal and si;5e, may be formed of 
them alone; nay, a numerous collection of 
medallions themselves. In Prance, particularly, 
they so swarm, and so impose upon the un- 
knowing, that far the greater part of the coins 
in country cabinets, upon being brought to 
Paris for sale, are found to be of this stamp. A 
connoisseur however easily distinguishes them 
by these marks. 1. They aie almost univer- 
sally thinner than the ancient. 3. They are 
never worn nor damaged. 3. The letters are 
forked and modern. 4. They have either no 
varnish, or it is false, which is easily, discerned, 

P 3 
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for it is black, greasy, and shining*, besides 
being very tender when touched with a needle 
or burin; while tlie ancient has none of these 
qualities, and is as hard as the coin itself. 
5 , The sides are filed, which is discoverable 
by the least attention; or they are too much 
smoothed by art, or bear marks of a small ham- 
mer. 6. They are always very circular, which 
the ancient are not, especially after Trajan. 

Though M. Beauvais gives these six marks 
here, yet some of them more properly refer to the 
two following classes: a few observations shall 
therefore be added. 1. The coins and medal- 
lions of the Paduan are seldom thinner than 
the ancient, but those of inferior forgers are 
almost always. 2. The Paduan forgeries very 
seldom appear as worn, or damaged, but the 
others very frequently, especially in the re- 
verse, and legend of the reverse, which some- 
times, as in many forged Othos, appears as half 
consumed by time. 3. The letters in coins 

* Sometimes^ a light green coaty-like varnish is given, 
spotted witd a kind, of iron marks. It is made of sulphur, 
verdigrease, and vinegar; and is often distinguished among 
other marks, by hair strokes of the brush with which it was 
laid on. Vico is learned upon false rusts, lib. i. c. 22. 
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cast in moulds taken from the antique have the 
very rudeness of antiquity. 4. False varnish is 
commonly light-green or black, and shines too 
much or too little. 5. The sides of forged 
coins are often quite smooth, and undiscern- 
ible from the ancient: to smooth them indeed 
requires little or no art. 6. Counterfeit me- 
dals are very often of as irregular a ^form as the 
real ; though those of the Paduan are generally 
circular: false coins have often little sections 
cut off, and other perfect imitations of the an- 
cient. One great distinction of cast coins is, 
that the letters do not go sharp down to the 
field of the medal, but appear as melting into 
it; so that they have no fixed outline, and one 
cannot see to their bottom, so to speak. Add 
to this, that the minute angles of the letters 
and drapery, &c. of the figures, are commonly 
filled up in cast coins, and have not the sharp- 
ness of the genuine; and where the figures and 
letters are faint the coii> is greatly to be sus- 
pected. 

All medallions from Julius Caesar to Hadrian 
are much to be suspected of this fabrication; 
those of the first fourteen emperors, when true, 
being of vast value, and only to be found in 
princely cabinets. 
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Hence it may be observed, pnce for all, that 
the letters of the legend form the very surest 
test of medals, those of modern medals being 
always modern, while the ancient have many 
rude peculiarities, such as the M always in this 
form A\, and not with straight strokes; which, 
with many other little differences, constitutes an 
infallible distinction. 

The letters form the grand criterion of me- 
dals, the modern being uniform, the ancient 
very rude. Cellini, in his two treatises Del 
Qrqficeriay and Della Scultiira, Fioi, 1568, 
observes this to be owing to the ancients en- 
graving all their matrices with the graver or 
burin; whereas the forgers strike theirs with a 
punch. 

Some hints from Vico, concerning false pa- 
tina, shall be added. He says it is green, black, 
russet or brown, grey, and hon-colour. The 
green was made wdth verdigrease: Mack is 

smoke of sulpimr: the grej/ was formed of 
chalk steeped in urine, in which the coin was 
left for sv:)mc days. The russet was next to the 
natural, because a kind of frotli which the fire 
forces from ancient coins; but when false it is 
too shining. To make it, they often took the 
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large brass coins of the Ptolemies, because 
often corroded, and making them red-hot in 
the fire, put the coins upon them; and there 
adhered a fine patina. The process of iron- 
colour he does not explain. Sometimes, adds he, 
they take an old defaced coin, covered with 
real ancient patina, and stamp it anew: but 
the patina is then too bright in the cavities, and 
too dull in the protuberances. Be it further 
observed that the trial of brass coins w-ith the 
tongue is not to be despised ; for, if moderi^ the 
patina tastes bitter, or pungent; while, if ancient, 
it is quite tasteless. 


CLASS IL 

Medals cast from the modern by Forgers^ zvho, 
ivanthig Genius to eiigrave DyeSy are content 
to mould them from the Paduan and other 
Masters. 

These are sometimes more difficult to discern 
than the former, because that, in casting them, 
they give them what thickness they please; and, 
filling with mastic the little cavities which the 
sand leaves, they retouch the letters with a graving 
tool, and mask the imposition with varnish. 
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However, most of the instructions given for the 
first class likewise avail in this, with another 
distinction, which is, that coins of this class are 
always much lighter than true medals of their 
size, because fire rarifies the melted metal, while 
that which is struck is condensed, and becomes 
of consequence more weighty. 

Those which are cast in gold or silver, either 
in this way or from the antique, betra}’^ them- 
selves, as these metals admit no varnished imita- 
tion of rust. 

The marks of the file on the margin of these 
form a sure badge- of falsity, as in the first 
class: but it must be observed, that these 
marks, in gold or in silver coins, by no means 
declare them modern, when they constitute the 
sole suspicion; for the ancient Romans often 
filed coins iTi these metals, that they might be 
enchased in rings, around vases, or the like; as 
we sometimes have quarter-guineas, &c. inserted 
in the bottom of punch-ladles. 

It is a common trick, in this class of counter- 
feits especially, to cover a false coin with wax, 
then pricking it on the margin, .to drop aqua 
fortis into the holes. This destroys the sides 
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of a coin more effectually than if it had been 
eaten into by time. The amateur must be 
upon his guard against this fraud, which is not 
easily distinguisliable, and bear it in mind, that 
a medal eaten into on the sides may yet be 
modern, and a filed medal of gold or silver may, 
notwithstanding this suspicious appearance, 
boast indubitable antiquity. 


CLASS III, 

Medals cast in Moxdds from the Antique, 

The same distinctions which serve in the 
former classes are likewise to be used in this. 

M. Beauvais informs us, that skilful workmen 
in this way, when about to forge coins of gold 
or silver, are sometimes so careful* that the 
quality of their metal shall not betray them, 
that they will melt a contmon medal of the very 
emperor whom they mean to counterfeit, in 
order to give it the new device of a rare one of 
the same prince. This has been done in the 
silver Septimius Severus, with the reverse of a 
triumphal arch, for which a common coin of the 
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same prince has been melted ; and in other in- 
stances 


CLASS IV. 

Ancient Medals retouched and altered. 

This is the species of deception which is the 
most apt to impose even on the skilful ; and 
one must know a good deal of medals not to be 
the dupe of it. The art exerted in this class 
is astonishing ; and a connoisseur is apt the less 
to suspect it, as the coins themselves are in fact 
ancient. The acute minds of the Italian artists 
exerted themselves in this way, when the other 
kinds of forgeries became common and known. 
With graving tools they alter the portraits, the 
reverses, the inscriptions themselves, in a sur- 
prising manner. Of a Claudius, struck at An- 
tioch, they make an Otho: of a Faustina, a 
Titian! : of a Julia Severi, a Didia Clara: of 
a Macrinus, a Pesceiinius: of an Orbiana, an 

^ In putting medals in the fire, or upon hot iron, to 
cleanse them, an appearance will arise of their being cast; for 
some spots of the metal, being softer than the rust, will run, 
which makes this one of the worst plans of cleansing medals. 
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Annia Faustina: of a Mamsea, a Tranquillina; 
of a Pliilip, an Emilian. Give them a Mar- 
cus Aurelius, he starts up a Pertinax, by thick- 
ening the beard a little, and enlarging the nose» 
In short, wherever there is the least resem- 
blance in persons, reverses, or legends, an ar- 
tist of this class can, from a trivial medal, gene- 
rate a most scarce and valuable one. 

This fraud is distinguishable by the false var- 
nish which sometimes masks it; but, above all, 
by the letters of the legend, which are always 
altered. Though this be sometimes done with 
an artifice almost miraculous, yet most com- 
monly the characters straggle, are disunited, and 
not in a line. 

Medals of this class are often met with of 
which the obverse has not been touched, but 
the reverse made hollow, then filled \vith 
mastic of the colour of the coin, which is en- 
graven with such device and legend as tlie artist 
knew was uncommon, and would bear a great 
price. 

Others are only retouched in some minute 
particulars, which however very much diminish 
the value of the coin. 
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Against all these arts severe scrutiny must be 
used by the purchaser upon the me^iat itself; 
and the investigation and opinion of eminent 
antiquaries had upon its being altered, or ge- 
nuine as it issued from the mint. 

CLA.^S V. 

Jlfedals impressed zuilh new Devices, or soldered. 

The first article of this class concerns those 
medals of which the real reverses have been 
totally filed otf, and new ones impressed by 
dint of a dye and the hammer. This is done by 
putting tlie face or obverse, whichever is not 
tOucherl, upon different folds of pasteboard, and 
then applying the dye, and impressing it with 
strokes of an hammer. 

Most of such coins of themselves betray their 
falsity ; the devices and inscriptions being such 
as are known not to exist upon real medals. 
Such as the Pons ^lius on the reverse of Ha- 
drian; the Expeditio Judaica of the same em- 
peror; and the like.^ 

Besides this, another infallible token is the 
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difference, more or less, in the fabrication of 
the face and of the new reverse. This an eye 
of any skill will always discern at first glance. 

Soldered medals are those which consist of 
two halves belonging to different medals that 
are sawed through and then joined with solder. 
This deceit is common in silver and in brass. 
They will take an Antoninus, for example, and 
saw off the reverse; then solder to the obverse 
a Faustina, which they have treated in like 
manner. This makes a medal; which will, 
from an unknowing purchaser, bring an hun- 
dred times the price of the two coins which 
compose it. When the deceit is used in brass 
coins, they take care that the two medals be of 
one hue; though indeed some pretenders in this 
way sometimes solder copper and brass together, 
which at once reveals the disguise. 

Medals which have a portrait on each side, 
and which are generally valuable, are the most 
liable to suspicion of tliis fraud. 

To a very nice eye the minute ring of the 
solder is always visible; and upon inserting a 
grayer the fabrication falls inlialves. 
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Reverses are likewise often treated in this 
way, by being soldered to faces not originally 
connected with them. Pere Jobert tells us of 
a Domitian, with the Amphitheatre, a reverse 
of Titus, thus glewed to it ; and many others of 
the like kind arise to tliis day. 

The temple of Janus, upon Nero’s medals, 
gives instance of another art; that of the mid- 
dle brass being sometimes taken off, and in- 
serted into a cavity made in the reverse of a 
large brass coin of that prince. 

It may be worth while to observe here, that 
many reverses in coins of the lower empire are 
so unconnected with their obverses, that they 
inspire a mistaken suspicion of this forgery. 
These occur especially after the days of Gal- 
lienus, when numerous usurpers walked over 
the tragic stage of empire so fast that it was 
difiicult to catch their features. The coiners 
had scarcely time to engrave a portrait of the 
emperor, much less to make his medal an ap- 
propriated monument of adulation. Hence 
PACATOR ORBIS on a reverse of Marius, who 
reigned only three days; and innumerable 
others, which are owing to the (Joiners stamp- 
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iiig the medals of these fugitive sovereigns 
with reverses which they had ready fabricated 
for some preceding monarch, wliose reign was 
at least of sufficient duration to afford time for 
engraving a reverse. 


CLASS VI. 

Counterfeit Medals lohich have Clefts, or 
ivhich are plated. 

Many true medals are split on the sides, 
owing to the ancient method of striking them 
with repeated strokes of a hammer. As these 
clefts were regarded as infallible marks of an- 
tiquity, those artists who wish to impose on 
the collector of medals in every shape readily 
set themselves to imitate them. This they did 
by filing an incision upon the margin of the 
coin, as much resembling the casual clefts as 
possible. 

But this flaw is easily distinguishable from 
the casual by its being wide at the extremity, 
and going straight in j ending at once in a point, 
and not with those almost imperceptible fila- 
ments which terminate the genuine. Add to 
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this, that the two sides of an antique cleft 
correspond to each other by mutual chinks and 
protuberances, which are inimitable by the 
file, to that the distinction is by no means 
a task of difliculty. If the filaments of the 
real clefts are attempted to be imitated, a small 
needle will easily decide of their depth and 
reality. 

Such medals as are plated^ and in fact forged 
in ancient times, were believed to be incapable 
of modern imitation, and very much trusted to 
till of late years, when some ingenious rogues 
thought of piercing false medals of silver with 
a red-hot needle, which gave a blackness to 
the inside of the coin, and made it appear 
plated to an injudicious eye. This fraud is 
easily distinguished by scraping the side of the 
medal. 

Before closing this part of my subject, it 
must be observed that forgeries of modern coins 
and medals are almost as numerous as the 
ancient. The satyric coin of Louis XII,, 
PERDAM BABYLONlS NOMEN, is one instance 
of a thousand: tlie false one is larger, and 
bears date 1512. The rude coins of the middle 
ages are very easily forged ^ and it is not sur- 
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prising that, of late, forgeries of them have 
become common. In England forged coins 
of Alfred, and other early princes, liave ap- 
peared. Tlie two noted English pennies of 
Ricliard I, are of this stamp; an<l yet liave 
imposed on the editor of the Appendix to Mr. 
Folkes’s work, and Snell ing, who have published 
them as genuine in the two best hooks upon 
Englisli c*oins. But thc?y were fabricated by 
the late Mr. White of Nevvgate-strect. Such 
forgeries, tliough easy, require a skill in the 
history and coinage of the times, which luckily 
can hardly fall to the lot of a common Jew, or 
mechanic forger. But the practice is detestable, 
were no gain proposed ; and they who sloop to 
it, must suppose that to embarrass the path of 
any science with forgery and futility, implies 
no infamy. In forgeries of ancient coin, the 
liction is perhaps sufficiently atoned for, by the 
vast skill required; and the artist may plausibly 
allege, that his intention was not to deceive; 
but to excite his utmost power, by an attempt 
to rival the ancient masters. But no possible 
apology can be made for forging tlie rude money 
of former modern times. The crime is cer- 
tainly greater than that wliicli leads the com- 
mon coiner to the gallows; inasmuch as it is 
VOL. 11. Q 
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committed with more ease, and the profit is 
incomparably larger. 

To distinguish forgeries of rude money, when 
not cast, is very difficult: and, in cases of any 
importance, the purchaser should consult a 
skilful medallist. 

This Section shall be concluded, after ob- 
serving, that the rules laid down by M. Beau- 
vais, though very proper, will yet be of little 
service without a real and practical knowledge 
of coins. This is only to be acquired by seeing 
a great number, and comparing the forged 
with the genuine. It cannot therefore be too 
much recommended to the young connoisseur, 
who wishes to acquire knowledge in this way, 
to visit all the sales and ca]>incts he can, and 
to look upon all ancient medals with a very 
microscopic eye. By these means only is to be 
acquired that ready knowledge which enables, 
at first glance, to pronounce upon a forgery, 
however ingenious. Nor let the science of 
medals be from this concluded to be uncertain, 
for no knowledge is more certain and immediate 
when it is properly studied by examination 
of the real objects. A man who buys coins, 
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trusting merely to his theoretic perusal of 
medallic books, will find himself woefully mis- 
taken. He ought to study coins first, where 
only they can be studied, in themselves. Nor 
can it be matter of wonder, or implication of 
caprice, that a medallist of skill should, at one 
perception, pronounce upon the veracity or 
falshood of a medal ; for the powers of the 
human eye, employed in certain lines of science, 
are amazing. Hence a student can distinguish 
a book among a thousand similar, and quite 
alike to every other eye: hence a shepherd 
can discern and characterise every rani and 
ewe of his flock, though they strike every body 
else as uniformity itself : hence a sailor can 
know of what country a vessel is, at an im- 
mense distance: hence any one knows his 
friend, though in a crowd at the further end of 
a street, where any marks of him were unat- 
tainable to an inditferent spectator: hence the 
medallist can in an instant say, “ This is a false 
‘‘ coin, and this a true,” though to other people 
no distinction be perceivable. 
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Directions for forming Cabinets. 

C/ABINETS of medals may be divided into 
three distinct sizes: I. The large and complete 
cabinet; containing, or intended to contain, 
every issue of the mint, in every age, and of 
every country. This, it may easily be seen, 
requires a vast expense, and few but kings 
ought to attempt it. The king of France has 
the most opulent cabinet of this kind in ex- 
istence, and which is calculated to have cost* 
since its institution till now, when arrived at a 
point of perfection which it can but little ex- 
ceed, near 100,000/. sterling. That of Dr. 
Hunter is perhaps one of the best private 
cabinets ever formed in this style, and cost 
about 21,000/.* — II. The smaller cabinet; 
the collector of which, confining himself to 
the forming of five or six sequences, as of 

* 23,000/. were expended: 2000/. worth of duplicates 
were sold. 
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middle and small Roman brass only, of English 
pennies, or of groats, or any other particular 
serieses, considers other medals as out of his 
line of collecting, though he may purchase a 
few desolate ones, or belonging to other sets, 
to give variety to his selection. Such a cabinet 
may infer an expense of from 200/. or 300/. 
to 1000/. — III. The least cabinet, or casket of 
medals, which may include all little collections 
of coins, from a hundred to a thousand or two. 
In this not above a sequence or two can well 
be formed; but the amateur pleases his fancy 
by the miscellaneous insertion of any article 
which curiosity, or other motives, may incline 
him to procure. The expense, of consequence, 
depends entirely upon the pleasure of the pro- 
prietor. 

To begin with the large and complete cabinet, 
it is to be observed that, in the grand division 
of ancient coins, as distinct from the modern, 
the Greek medals, of every denomination, can 
never be arranged by the metals, or sizes, like 
the Roman; for no series of any one metal, or 
size, can be found of this class in the most 
opulent cabinet. For this reason the civic " 
coins, of all metals and sizes, are digested in 
alphabetical order, and the monarchic in chro- 
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nological. The same rule is to be observed 
in the Romaii consular medals, wliich are 
arranged in alphabetical series of the families, 
like those of the Greek cities. Indeed, of 
all ancient coins, the Roman imperial series is 
the only one admitting of being digested in 
sizes and metals. And even from it must be 
excepted the minimi^ or very smallest coins; 
which are so scarce that the only sequence of 
this kind in tlie world is that belonging to the 
king of Spain, which was formed by a most 
skilful French medallist, and consists of all the 
metals. 

Having premised these observations, the 
proper divisions of a grand and complete cabinet 
shall next be stated; which, in the part allotted 
to ancient coins, may run thus: 

I. The coins of cities and of free states, in 
alphabetical order; whether using Greek, Ro- 
man, Punic, Etruscan, or Spanish characters. 

II. Kings in chronological series, both as to 
foundation of empire and seniority of reign. 

III. Heroes, heroines, and founders of empires, 
and of cities. 

IV. Other illustrious men and women. 
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V. Roman asses. 

VI. Coins of families, ciommonly called con- 
sular. 

VII. Imperial medallions. 

VIII. Imperial gold. 

IX. Imperial minimi, of all metals. 

X. Imperial silver. 

XI. Imperial first brass. 

XII. Second brass. 

XIII. Third brass. 

XIV. Colonial coins, which are all of brass. 

XV. Greek cities under the emperors, of all 
metals and sizes. In a smaller cabinet they 
may be put with the Roman, according to 
their metal and size. Those without the em- 
peror’s head go to Class I. though struck in Ro- 
man times. 

XVI. Egyptian coins struck under the Ro- 
man emperors, of all metals and sizes. They 
are mostly of a base metal, called by the French 
writers potin, being a kind of pot-metal, or 
brittle brass. 

XVII. Contorniati, or ticket-medals. 

XVIII. Coins of Gothic princes, &c. in- 
scribed with Roman characters. 
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XIX. Coins of southern nations, using un- 
usual alphabets; as the Persian, Punic, Etrus- 
can, Spanish. 

XX. Coins of northern nations, using un- 
usual characters ; as the Runic and Gennan. 

In the modern part no series can bo lormcd 
of copper that will go back above two centuries; 
but sequences of gold and of silver may be 
arranged of all the different empires, king- 
doms, and states, so far as their several coin- 
ages will allow. Those of England and France 
will be the most perfect. Modern silver is 
commonly arranged in three sequences: the 
dollar-size, the groat-size, and the penny-size. 
The medals of each modern country ought of 
course to be separated, tliough it is best to ar- 
range each set in chronological order, let their 
size or metal be what they will. It may be 
remarked here that our modern medals, of the 
size of a tea-saucer, are only so many monu- 
ments of barbarism. The ancient medallions 
are almost universally but little larger than 
our crown-piece, though three or four of them 
may extend to two inches diameter, but very 
many modern medals to four inches and more. 
A large medal always declares an ignorant 
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prince, or an ignorant artist. Into the size of 
a crown-piece the ancients threw more miracles 
in this way than will ever appear on these 
monstrous productions; but, as Zeuxis said to 
his scholar, who had daubed a paltry design 
with florid colours, If thou hast not made it 

beautiful, thou hast made it rich,” so it may 
be said to those enormous artists, with this ad- 
dition, that a pair of scales give the most just 
estimate of their4\^orks. 

The formation of a cabinet of the second class 
next demands our attention. The directions 
for the former will likewise apply to this, so 
far as it is meant to go. But as the smaller 
cabinet only includes a few complete se- 
quences, either of ancient or modern coins, some 
more particular instructions may be given. If, 
for instance, the collector means to form a 
series of the Roman large brass, he will find the 
coins of four or five emperors so scarce as not 
to be attainable in that series, even at any 
price. He must of necessity supply their places 
with the middle brass, as is allowed with regard 
to Otho even in the best cabinets; whereas, 
of the middle brass, two or three hundred may 
exist. If this be allowed in one instance, why 
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not ill others ? Why may not Tiberius, or Per- 
tinax, appear in the middle brass, as well as 
Otho? I confess I can sec no reason for the 
collector putting himself to a needless expense, 
which might be laid out in articles of more 
importance to his cabinet, merely that a series 
may receive a refined completion. This will 
appear the more just when we consider that it is 
not by the size of the coin only that medallists, 
even the most rigid in the su|ierstition of their 
taste, decide whether it belongs to the first or 
second brass, but by that of the head which it 
bears. The conclusion to be drawn from these 
arguments is, that, in cabinets of the second 
class, the collector may mingle the middle With 
the large brass, as he thinks proper ; and in like 
manner the small with the middle; though it 
will not be so well to unite such disproportionate 
sizes as the large and the small. In the small 
sequence, however, there can be no harm in 
his mixing gold, silver, and brass, as chance or 
curiosity may lead him to purchase any of these 
metals. And though some medallists may 
sneer, because such a sequence would contro- 
vert their formal way of thinking, common sense 
will authorise us to laugh at the pedant in our 
turn, and to pronounce such a series more 
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various, rich, and interesting, than if the col- 
lector had only arranged one metal, and re- 
jected a curious article because he did not col- 
lect gold or silver. 

Pedantry, in most sciences, is now held in 
just contempt, but it yet reigns in the medallic 
line in a supreme degree. Nor is this sur- 
prising, when it is considered that the pedants 
themselves are the givers of their own laws; for, 
excepting perhaps half a dozen instances, books 
upon this subject have only been written by 
men lost in the pedantry of numismatic eru- 
dition. 

In like manner, if, in the modern part of the 
smaller cabinet, any coin of a series is of high 
price, or of bad impression, there can be no im- 
propriety in putting another of the same reign, 
which is cheaper, or better executed, though of 
a different denomination, and a little larger size- 
In short, the collector has no rules, but in the 
Greek cities and Roman families to observe 
alphabetical order, and chronology in every 
thing else. 

To assist the selection of a casket of 
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medals, no directions can be given, fancy 
being the only law. The arrangement may, 
however, be managed by the oliservations 
already made upon the two higher descrip- 
tions. 
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Present Prices of Medals. 


*Tiie current vaKie of coins is subject to a 
few fluctuations, arising from the taste for 
medals being more, or less, prevalent at parti- 
cular periods, and other causes. Yet, upon the 
whole, tlie present prices have taken place for 
a century or more, except in some instances; 
and may tlierefore be considered as perma- 
nent. They are certainly high enougli in gcr 
neral ; and if any alteration takes place, it may 
safely be imagined that it will be in favour of 
the collector. 

JMedals may be purchased at the shops of 
goldsmiths and silversmiths, dealers in eunosi- 
lies, &c. ; and, in great cities, of professed 
dealers. But sales by auction of entire cabitiets, 
two or three of which occur every year in Lon- 
don, afford the best method of purchase. In 
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these sales the rare medals are sold separate ; but 
the common ones are put into large lotS| so that 
they are seldom bought but by dealers. It 
were surely better if it were practicable that 
coins were sold as books, one by one; a practice 
which would be more to the advantage of both 
seller and purchaser. Different persons may 
perhaps only want difl'erent single coins in a lot, 
and the lot is only valued by them little more 
than as one coin; while the coins, put apart, 
w'ould sell for a sum equal sometimes to four 
times the price of the lot. But as dealers 
usually form the sale-catalogues, it is no wonder 
that they have adopted a plan which serves 
them at the expense of every body else. 

The gold coins of Greek cities are mostly 
very small; and not above a dozen states have 
yet been found in gold: of which only Car- 
thage, Cyrene, and Syracuse, are rather com- 
mon, and worth but double their intrinsic value. 
The other gold civic coins are worth from 
51. to 30/. The king, who has about 400 
gold coins, lately procured two of Athens 

before unknown, for that in the Museum is 
suspected: of these the queen got one for Dr. 
Hunter, and they are the only two gold coins 
of Athens known to exist. Dr. Hunter's, if 
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!folcl, might bring the very highest price a coin 
can bear. 

The silver coins of Greek cities are many of 
them extremely scarce. The commo!i ones are 
priced according to their size, for the largest 
are alw^ays the rarest. Tiiose of Syracuse, 
Dyrrachium, Massilia, Athens, and a few other 
states, are common; drachmas, and lesser sizes, 
may bring 5s\ each : didrachms, and tridrachms, 
from 5s\ to lO.s*. according to beauty and pre- 
servation. The tetradrachms, which are always 
most valued, may, when of cities wliose coins 
are common, bring from 7s. 6d. to 1/. Is. To 
value the rare civic coins of silver would be 
impossible. Ten guineas have bt^en given 
for one; and competition might triple that 
value. 

Of the copper civic medals of Greece many 
are common. They are almost all of those 
sizes wliicli are called small brass in the Roman 
series: the middle size is scarce. The largest, 
prior to the Roman emperors, is of extreme 
scarcity. The common Grecian civic coins in 
small brass bring from 3d. to Is. 6d. ac- 
cording to their preservation. Very many cities, 
VOL. II. R 
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however, of which not above one or two coins 
are known, and those of brass, bring far higher 
prices. 

' It may be observed, in general, upon the 
coins of the Greek cities, that the want of a 
few cities is not thought to injure a collection, 
as indeed new names are discovered every 
dozen years, so that no assortment can be per- 
fect. To this it is owing, that the rarity of 
the Grecian civic coins is not much attended 
to. 

The gold coins of the Greek princes like- 
wise admit the half and quarter drachma, with 
those of the cities. The didrachms are how- 
ever the most common in this metal ; and most 
denominations of no rarity in the coinage of 
Philip of Macedon, and Alexander the Great, 
bearing, in consequence, but from 5s. to lOy. 
above the intrinsic value. But the other princes 
are rare, and bring from 31. to 30/. a piece, or 
more. 

Of the silver monanchic money with Grecian 
legends, the tetradrachms, which are the dearest, 
sell from 5s. to 50s. nay perhaps a few very rare 
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Ironi SI, to 30/, Tlie drachmas may bring half 
these prices; the other denominations in propor- 
tion. 

Tlie copper coins of the Greek kings are, in 
most instances, scarcer than the silver, except 
the Syrian, which are common; and, like those 
of the cities, are almost all of the size called 
small brass. "1 hey ought to bring a high price; 
but the metal, and similarity to the copper civic 
coins, which are common, keep their actual pur- 
chase moderate, if the seller is not well instructed, 
and the buyer able and willing to pay the price 
of rarity. 

The Greek coins struck under the Roman 
empire will all be stated in the particular esti- 
mate of imperial coins, to be found in the Ap- 
pendix; which likewise leaves me but very few 
illustrations to add upon the prices of Roman 
medals. A few classes, however, must be no- 
ticed, which do not fall into that plan. 

•Ancient Roman ases^ with their divisions, ig- 
norantly enough termed weights*, bring from 


* The appellation of weights given to the largest Roman 
coins arises from strange ignorance. Roman weights are seen 
- R 2 
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2^* to 2L according to the singularity of their 
devices. 

Consular gold coins are worth from IZ. to 51. 
The Pompey with his sons, 21Z. and the two 
Bruti, 25Z. The silver rate universally from Ly. 
to Q,s. Gd.^ save tiiat with the cap of liberty and 
daggers, EJD. MART, and a few others, which 
if genuine may bear from lOi*. to 51. The con- 
sular copper is rarer than the silver, but may be 
put at an equal price. The consular silver 

in lead, and sometimes in brass; but they have only the 
knobs, marking their proportion to the pound weight, upon 
one side, with little fieurettes around, but without the smallest 
shadow of busts or legends, much less of reverses, the other 
side being smooth and bare, that it may rest in the scale. 
Who ever heard of weights issued from a mint, or globlular, 
as the more ancient ases are? The al)surdity is yet greater 
with regard to the large Cireek brass, of one or two of the 
Ptolemies, kings of Egypt, some of which a-e of a size 
equal [o the Roman ases. Medallists do not seem to reflect 
that the Greek obolus was equal in value, as Polybius tells us, 
to near two ases; and if crruck in bravss, even in the latest 
periods, must weigh about t.vo ounces ; and if, in elder periods, 
a pound, or a pound and a half. In short, wlierever a piece 
of ancient metal is stamped on both sides with busts or figures, 
it may be laid down as a certain rule that it is a coin ; but 
when marks of proportion of weight appear, with slight or- 
naments, upon one side only, in that case, and that alone, it 
is to be regarded as a weight. 
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coins, which were restored by Trajan, bear 1/. 
a piece. 

Upon the Roman imperial coins it must be 
observed, in general, that a few of many princes, 
whose medals are numerous, may yet be ren- 
dered very precious from uncommon reverses. 
Thus a silver piece of Augustus, with such en- 
hancement, will bring from 4 a\ &d. to \L ll.v. 6r/.; 
while his common coins in that metal are not 
worth above l.y. each; nay, that with the legend 
C. MAKivs TROGVS bears 3/. 3s. In like man- 
ner common gold coins of Trajan are not worth 
above 1/.; while those witli Basilica Ulpia; 
Foj'uin Trajani^ Divi Nerva et Trajanus^ Paten 
Divi Nerx^a et Plotina Atig.s Profectio Aug,; 
llegna Assignata ; Rex Parlhiis^ and others ; 
fetch from 3L to ()/. ^ 

The ticket-medals belong to the Roman series, 
and are worth from 3s. to 

Of the coins of other ancient nations, those 

* Beauvais, Hist. abr. 

f The forged coins and medallions of the Paduan sell from 
Is. to 3^. each. 
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of Hilderic, king of the Vandals, are in silver, 
and worth lOi*. Athalaric occurs in small brass, 
5s.; Theodoric in gold, 2/.; Theodahat in se- 
cond brass, ds. ; Baduela is rare in second brass, 
10^.; third brass, Ss. The British coins are 
very rare, and worth from lOs. to 2/. 2s. each ; 
and sometimes far more. 

The medals, with unknown characters, it may 
be supposed, are scarce and dear. 

The only modern coins and medals, particu- 
larly treated in this work, are those of Great 
Britain and Ireland. A valuation of English 
coins, before and since the Conquest, wdll be 
found in the Appendix: but a few general re- 
marks shall be ofl’ered here on those previous to 
the Conquest, English medals, anti the coins 
of Scotland and Ireland. Saxon pennies of the 
heptarchic princes are generally rare, and worth 
from 10.9. to 10/. each, according to scarcity 
and preservation. Those of the kings of all 
England are some very common, Edward the 
Confessor in particular; others rare, and worth 
from 10.9. to 21. 2s.; save one or two very scarce 
ones, such as ITardyknute, which would bring 
10 /. 10 ^. 
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Of English meflals, the gold ones of Henry, 
1545, and of Edward's coronation, are wortli 
20/. each. The Mary of Trezzo, 21. The 
dearest of Simon’s works are his head of Thur- 
loe, ill gold, 12/.; his oval medal, in gold, upon 
Blake’s victory at sea, 30/. ; his trial-piece, if 
brought to a sale, would, there is little doubt, 
bring upwards of that money. Queen Anne’s 
medals in gold, intrinsically worth about two 
guineas and a half, bear about 3/. a piece; the 
silver, about the size of a crown-piece, will 
bring lO.v. each; the copper from os. to lOv. 
The copper pieces of Dassier fetch from 2y. to 
5s. each ; save a few whicli bear a higher price. 
Such are some of the principal English medals 
mentioned in this Essay: to enumerate the 
whole were impossible in the limits to which it 
is confined. 

The Scotish coins are on a par with the Eng- 
lish, except that the gold sell higher. The 
shilling of Mary with the bust is very rare, and 
brings 3(b\ ; the half 3/.; the ryal, 5/. 5s. Tlic 
French testoon of Francis and Mary Ijrings 
10/. 10^'.; the Scotish crown of Alary and I lenryj 
would bring 50/.; as would the medal of James 
IV. The coronation medal of Francis and 
Mary is worth 20/. Briot’s coronation medal 
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ill gold without the inscription on the edge sold 
for only 2/. 2s. at Dr. Mead’s sale, 1755, but 
with that inscription would now bring 20/. if 
sold according to rarity. 

The English coins struck in Ireland, or ap- 
propriated to that kingdom, are mostly of the 
same price as the other English coins. The 
St, Patrick’s halfpence and farthings are rather 
scarce. The gun-money of James II. is quite 
common. Tiie rare crown of white metal 
brings about 4/. Most of the other Irish coins 
are very common. 

For fuller illustration of this subject, the 
reader is referred to the Appendix. — Priced 
catalogues, or attendance upon one or two 
sales, will give him every information upon this 
branch. 
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PART I. 

RELATING TO GREEK COINS. 

No. I. 

Abbreviations on Greek Coins explained, 

* ■Ip'* This Number is now first composed from various authors, as 
FrrcUcb, Morel, Pellerin, Monaldini, &c, and Scheuzer’s 
Kotcc OrtrcfPy in the British Museum, Cat, Aysc. The 

names of towns, &o. not here found, are always put at full 
length. — Coins of kings very sc'doni have contractions. 

A. A0. A0E. Athens, 

A. Athens, Argos, Aulus, AID. Aegina. 

Asylum ; Primi or First, AIFOSITO. Aigospotainos. 
as — lS,(pscruvy, A. Acriocs, AIA. Aelius, Aelia Capi- 
“ Ephesians, first people tolina. 
of Asia/' AIN. Aenos. 

A. Abbasus, Abdera, Aby- AK. — AKPAFAN. Agrigen- 

dus on Hellespont. turn. 

AB. Abydus in Egypt AKI. Acilium. 

ABT. Abydus on Hellespont. AKT. Actium. 
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AAE. Alexandria. 

AM. Amyntas. 

AMBP. Ambracia. 

AM«I>I. Amphilochia. 

AN©. Ay9i/7ro^Tou, Proconsul. 
ANTIS. Antissa. 

ANA. Anactoria. 

ANII. Aiitium. 

AN. Ancyra. 

ANT. Antoninus, Antioch. 
AS. Axus in Crete. 

AON. Aonitae. 

AOTE. Avenio. Pell. 

AIT. Appius. 

AIIA. Apaniea. 

AIIO. Apollonia. 

AIITA. Aptara. 

AP Arad ns, Harma. 

APFE. Argennos. 

APT, Argos. 

API. Aricanda. 

APIM. Ariminum. 

APSI. Arsinoe. 

APT. Aryca, 

APX. Ap^ispevg 'or Apyjiv, 
High Priest, or Magi.strate. 
AS I APX. As i arc hag. Presi- 
dents of the games of 
Aisia*. 

AS. Asylum. 


A. S. llporoi First 

of Syria. 

ASK. Ascalon. 

AT. Atabyrium. 

ATAP. Ataruio. 

ATP. Augustus. 

ATPHA. Aurelius. 

AT. ATT. AvroKpoLTOp, Em- 
peror. 

ATTON. Avrovofj.oi, enjoying 
their own laws. 

A*M. Aphyta. 

A<^P. Africanus. 

AX. Achaii. 

B. 

B. Council; Berytus^ 
Bithynia. 

BAFHAAO. Bagadaonia. 
BAA. Valerius. 

BH. Berytus. 

BITON. Bitoiitum. 

BOI. Boeotia. 

BPTN. Brundusium. 

BT. Byzantium. 

r. 

r. rp. rPAM. Grammati- 
cus, or Keeper of the Re- 
cords. 


* There were also Syriarchje, Lyciarchae, Galatarcbs, Bithy- 
niarchse, Cappadociarchae, &c. Morel. Spec, 
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r. Gaius, or Caius. 

FA. Gallus, Galerius, Gal- 
lienus. . 

T\ Tvcopiixov, Illustrious. 

I^KA. Gelas. 

TEP. Gernianicus. 

FN. Gneius. 

I'OPTT. Gortyiia. 

FPA. Gravisca. 

A. 

A. Decimus, Dymiju. 

AAK. Dacicus. 

AAAI. Damascus. 

AAP. Dardanuni. 

AH. Ar^y^os, Th^ People. 
AHMAPX. ESOT2. With 
Tribunician Power. 

AE. Decelia. 

AEK. Decius. 

AEP. Derbe in Lycaonia. 

AH. Delos. 

AI. Diospolis. 

APE. Drepanum. 

ATP. Dyrrachium. 

E. 

E. Eryce. 

E. EPEE. Eresus. 

EAET. Eleusis. 

EAET0. KXevBepot, Free. 
Em. Epidauriis. 

£PI. Eriza in Caria. 


EPX. lochia. 

EPT. Erythrae. 

ET. EFO. Rrovg, Year. 

E'l\ P'tenna in Pampbylia. 
EX. Power. 

ET. ETBO. Fluboca. 

ETX. E-erri’o;;. Pious. 

Err. Kvrjyj,,. Happy. 

E‘^. KI^E. Epheflbs. 

Z. 

ZA. ZaeVnthus. 

ZANKA. Zancle» Alessana 
anciently so called. 

H. 

H. Elium. 

HF. Hyey^ovo^, President, 
HPAK. Heraclea. 

©. 

©A. Thasus. 

©E. Thespiae. 

©EE. Thessalonica. 

©E. ©HB. Thebae. 

I. 

I. lEP. Sacred. 

lEPAITT. Hierapytha. 

IKAP. Hiccara. 

lAI. Ilium. 

lOT. Julis a city* or Julius. 
IOTA. Julia. 
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iriA. Hippana. 

IP. Irene Ins. Pellerin, 

IS. Isus; Isticea. 

K. 

K. Cains; Kovivt'o^, Quintus. 
K. KAI2. Csesar. 

K. K. Koivov KiXiKta^, Com- 
munity of Cilicia. 

KAIA. Caelius. 

KAA. Chalcedon. 

KAAAI. CallipoHs. 

KAMA. Camara. 

KAN. Canata. 

KATI. Capua. 

KAnn. Cappadocia. 

KAP. Carrhae. 

KAPT. Carthago. 

KAT. Caulonia. 

KE. Ceos. 

KE^. Cepbalaedis. 

Kl. Cianus, Cibseum. 

KIA. Ciibiani. 

KA. Ciaeoiiae, Claudius. 
KAA. Clazomene. 

KNI. Cnidus. 

KO. Corinth. 

KOIN. Koivov, Community. 
KOA. KoAoy/a/, Colony, Co- 
lophon. 

KOM. Commodus. 

KOP. Corcyra. 

KP. Cragus in Lycia. 


KPA. Cranos. 

KPH. Crete. 

KTH. Ctemenm, Pell. 

KT. Cunia, Cydoiiiuro, Cy- 
on. 

KT©. Cythnus. 

KTET. Cyprus. 

KTP. Cyrene. 

A. 

A. or L. AvKx^ccvro^, Year. 
A- Lucius. 

AA. Lacedaemon. 

AAM. Lamea; Lampsacus# 
AAP. Larissa. 

AAPI. Larinum. 

AE. AET. Leucas. 

AEON. Leontium. 

AHM. Lemnos. 

Ain. Li para. 

AITI. Liviopolis. 

AO. AX2K. Locri. 

AOr. Longone. 

ATP. ATK. Lyctus. 

M. 

M. Marcus, Malea, Mega- 
lopolis, Mazaka. 

MA. Maronea, Massilia, Ma- 
cedonia. 

MAP. Magnesia. 

MAKPO. Macrocephali. 
MAM. Mamertini. 
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MASS. Massilia. 

MAZ. Mazara. 

ME. Menelais, on Syrian 
lej^al coins. 

MENEK. Menecrales. 

ME. MEP. Megara, Mega- 
lopolis, Melite. 

MEr. Me/aAo^, Great. 

MES. Messana. 

META. Metapontum. 

M. MHTPO. Metropolis. 

MI. Miletus. 

MK. Mazaka of Cappado- 
cia, on coins of Mithra- 
dates VI. 

MOP. Morgantia 
MT. Mycenae. 

MTP- Myriea. 

MTTI, Mytilene. 

N. 

N. Naupactos. 

NAH. Naxos. 

NATAPX. en- 

joying a sea-port. 

NE. Nemea 
N. NEIXK. Neocori. 

NEOIT. Neopolis. 

NEP. Nerva. 

NIK. Nicaeum, Nicomedia. 
NTS. Nysaei, on coins of 
Scythopolis. PelL 


O. 

OI. Oethaei. 

ON. Ovrog, being. 

OIIEA. Opelius. 
on. opus. 

OPT. Orycus. 

OPX. Orchomenus, 

OTII. or TIT. OvTtxro^ or 
'TTra.rog, Consul. 

OTEP. Verus. 

OTH. Verus. 

OTESn. Vespasianus. 
OTITEA. Vitellius. 

0‘I>PT. Ophrynium. 

n. 

IT. TJaccx, Tlpo^, upon. 
n. riOIIA. Publius. 

IT. riA. Paphos, or Paros- 
ITAIS. Paestum. 

ITAN. Panormus. 

HAP. Paropinum. 
riAPI. Paros. 
riAP©. Parthicus, 

TIE Perinthus. 
riEA. Pella. 

IIEP. Fergus. 
riEPT. Perlinax. 
riESK. Pescennius. 

II. riH. PelMsium. 

niN Pinaniytae. 

IIAA. Plaieae. 
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no. Pontus. 
nOAT. Polyrrbenumk 
nos. Posidonia. 
nPAS. Prassus. 

n. nPT. XlpvroLvo^, Praefcct. 

np. nPES. Upetr^cos, Le- 
gate. 

nPO. Proconnesus. 
nPOAI. UpoSiKo^, Curator, 
n. nPO-T. Uporo^, First. 
nT. Ptolemais. 
nx. Pylos. ' 

P. 

PO. Rhodes. 

2 . 

2. 2A. Salamis, Samos, Sy- 
ria. 

2 A. Samosatc. 

SAAAAn. Salapia. 

SAP. Sardis. 

2E. Seriphus, Segeste. 

2EB. 2£^a^rof, Augustus;. 
2EA. Selinus, Seleucia. 
SEHT. Septimius. 

21. Siphnos. 

2IA. Side. 

2INX2. Sinope, 

2MT. Smyrna. 

2TP. 2TPA. Xrpocnfrjyo^, Prac- 
tor- 


2YB. Sybaris. 

2T. 2TPA. Syracuse, 

2TP. Syria. 

20. Solae. 

T. 

T. Titus. 

TAB A A. Tabala. 

TA, TANA. Tanagra. 

TAP. Tarentum ; Tarsus. 
TATP. Tauromenum. 

TE. Temeutis. 

TEP. Terina. 

TH. Tenu.s. 

TI. TIB. Tiberius* 

TPA. Trallis. 

TPI. Tripolis. 

TPO. Troizene. 

TTAN. Tyaiia. 

TT. Tyndaris. 

TTP. Tyre, (monogram.) 

r. 

YE. TEA. Velia. 

Tn. THAT. TTTaror, Consul. 

Philip ; Phoestus, Philun- 
tium. 

$A. Phase! is. 

4*AP. Pharsalus. 

^*1. Vibiugj Philippopolis. 
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‘I'fNE. Pliiiieinm. 
Flavin-^. 

^’OK. PliociTJiim. 
4‘OTA. Fulvia. 

‘T»T. Phvoi''5 in Cyronf'. 


X. 

X. Chios. 

XAA. Chalris. 

XKP. Chersonesns. 
X- Clivtri in Crnte- 


VOK. II 


s 
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No. IL 


Greek Numerals. 


A. 

1 . 

I. 

10 . 

P. 

100. 

B. 

2. 

K. 

20. 

2. or C. 200. 

r. 

3. 

A. 

30. 

T. 

300. 

A. 

4. 

M. 

40. 

T. 

400. 

E. 

5. 

N. 

50. 


300. 

r. orp^ 

6. 

Ijw 

60. 

X. 

600. 

Z. 

7. 

O. 

70. 


700. 

H. 

8 . 

n. 

80. 

a. 

800. 

0. 

9. 

q or 

q, 90. 

q* 

900. 


Examples^ I is 10, add A or I, and I A makes 11: so 
IB ri; IT 13, &c. K is 20, KA 21, &c. PIA makes 111. 
The English word AIR marks the grand initial numerals. 
On coins the nurtierals a^e often piaced in retrograde order; 
which makes no difference in the value, as every letter is 
appropriated to its number. Thus TAP, or PAT, imply 
the same 333. But this advantage being unknown to the 
Roman numerals, and Arabic cyphers, is apt to puzzle the 
beginner. 
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No. III. 

Atrus of chief Greek Cities occurring on Cohis, 

Abila ill Celesyiia, 63 Before Christ. 

Abonotechitae in Paphlagonia, 50 After Christ. 

Achaci, 280 b. c. 

Adrianopolis in Thrace, 1 32 a. c. 

Aegea in Cilicia, also called Macrinopolis and Alexandro- 
polls, 47 B. c. 

Alexandria on Issus, 68 b. c. 

Ainasia in Cappadocia, 9 b. c. 

Amisus in Pontus of Galatia, 33 b. 

Anazarbis in Cilicia, 19 b. c. 

Anthedonis in Syria, apparently 31 b, c. 

Antioch in Celesyria, 63 b. c. 

Antioch in Cilicia, 19 b. c- 
Antioch in Syria uses four epochs: 

1. That of the Seleiicides, 312 b. c. 

2. The Pompeian, 63 b. c. 

3. Under Augustus and beginning of Tiberius, 31 B. c. 

4. Under later emperors, 49 b, c. 

Apamea in Celesyria, 312 b. c. and the Augustan, 31 b, c. 
Aradus of Phoenicia, 260 b. c. 

Ascalon in Palestine, 104 b. c. 

Augusta in Cilicia, 20 a. c. 

Baiana in Syria, 124 b. c. 

Bersea of Macedon, 63 b. c. 

Berytus in Palestine, 66 b. c. 

S 2 
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Bostra, a colony in Arabia Petrsea, 106 a. c. 

Botrye in Phoenicia, 49 b. c. 

Byblis in Phoenicia, 20 n. c, 

Csesarea German ica in Palestine, 39 a. c. 

Caesarea on Libanus, 313 b. c. 

Caesarea under Panium, 3 b. c. 

Canothae in Syria, 63 b. c. 

Capitolia in Celesyria, 93 a. c. 

Cerasus in Pontus, 146 b. c. 

Chalcis in Syria, 92 a. c. 

Cyrrhestus in Syria, 312 n. c. 

Dacia, 247 a. c. 

Damascus, 312 b. c. 

Dia in Syria, 63 b. c. 

Diospolis in Palestine, 93 a. c. doubtful. 

Dora in Cilicia, 131 b. c. 

Dora in Phoenicia, the Pompeian aera, 63 b. c, 

Emisus in Cilicia, 312 b. c. 

Epiphanum in Cilicia, 38 a. c. 

Flaviopolis in Cilicia, 74 a. c. 

Gabala in Syria, 47 b. c. 

Gadara in Syria, 63 b. c. 

Gaza in Palestine, 63 b. c. 

Hierocsesarea in Lydia, 26 a. c. 

Irenopolis in Phoenicia, 52 a. c. 

Ilium in Troas, 81 b. c. doubtful. 

Laodicea in Celesyria, 313 b. c. 

Laodicea in (>aria, 1 89 b. c. 

Leucadia in Celesyria, till Gordian, 48 a. c. After, 31 b. c. 
Lydia, 521 b. c. 

Macedon, 48 b. c. 

Mopsus in Cilicia, 58 b. c. 

Neapolis of Samaria, 70 a. c. 
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Neocaesarca, 64* a. c. 

Nicica in Bithynia^ 288 b. c. 

Nicomedia in Bithynia, 288 b. c. 
Orthosus in Phoenicia, 312 b. c. 

Pella in Syria, 63 b. c. 

Philadelphia in Celesyria, 63 n. c. 
Ponipeiopolis in Cilicia, 08 b. c. 
Ptolcmais in Phoenicia, 1-8 k. c. 
Rhabbathainum in Phceiiicia, 93 a. c. 
Raphanus in Syria, 49 b. c. 

Raphia in Palestine, (il or 57 b. c. 
Rhesena in Mesopotamia, 133 a. <:, 
Samosata in Conima«eiie, 71 a. c. 
Sebaste in Cilicia, 20 h. c. 

Sebaste of Sy ria, or Samaria^ 26 b. c. 
Selcucia in Syria, tliree epochs: 

1. Under Augustus, 31 b. c. 

2. Under Tiberius, 63 b. c. 

3. 109 b. c. 

Sldon in Phoenicia, 312 b. c. 

Sinope, two ajras: 

1. Till Alexander Severus, ■1'5 b. c. 

2. After, 70 b. c. 

Tiberias in Galilea, 17 a. c. 

Trallis in Caria, 1*45 a. c. 

Trapezus in Pontus, 62 a. c. 

Tripolis in Phoenicia, two epochs : 

1. The Pompeian, 63 b. c. 

V. The Seleucian, 312 b. c. 

Tyre in Phoenicia, two aeras : 

1, The Seleucian, 312 b. c. 

2. 126 b. c. 

Viminacium in Moesia, 240 a. c. 
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No. IV. 

I^ames of Greek Magistrates^ SJ^c. appearing 
071 Cohis, 

ArONOeETOr *, President of the Gaines. 

ANexUATOY, Proconsul. 

ANl JS'l PATIirOT. Proprietor. 

APXIEPEllX, High Priest. 

APX0NT02, Prefect of the Cily f- 
ASIAPXOT, Preside^jt of the <r«.mes of Asia. 
rPAAIMATED]^, Scribe, Keeper of the Records^. 

ErilVl EAHTOT, Procurator of the Games, &c. 
Eni!£'I'ATOY, Inspector. 

E4.»OPOT, Tril'urie of the People. 

HPKMONOS, Piesident of a Pu>vince. 

©FilOAOrOT, Inlerpreter of Sacred Rites. 
lEPEa^, Priest. 

nANHrXPlvTOT, Sacred Orator. 

DAPOXGT, Intendaut of the Inns. 
nOAIAPXOT, Prefect of the City. 
nPEXBElZX or HPEXEETIOT, Legate. 

DPYTANEnX, Primate of the City. 

XO'il Counsellor. 

NO^'OPOT, A crowned, or superior Priest. 
XTPATHFOY, Prelor. 

TAMIOT, Quesior. 

TllATOX or OXIIATOY, Consul. 

♦ The genitive case is put because common on coins. 

t The Mupt ror Gu'Iienus was archon of Athens Hist. Aug. Script, p. 7 26. 
t On a coin the people of J^isaea call the emperor Tiberius their Sciibc, 
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No. V. 

Games mentioned on Greek Coins. 

ADRJANEI in Ephesus and Smyrna, in honour of Hadrian. 
Agonotesii, given apparently at the private expense of the 
Agonoiheti. 

Alexandrini at Philippopolis in Thrace. 

Aristi, in honour of the emperors. 

Asclepii, in honour of Aesculapius. 

Attali Gordiani, in honour of AttaliJr king of Pergamus, 
and Gordian III. 

Attgicstei, in honour of Augustus. 

Actiaci, on the victory at Actium. 

Cahiriiy in honour of the gods Cabires, who presided over 
metals. 

Capitolini, in honour of Jupiter Capitolinus. 

Ccesarei, in honour of the emperor. 

Chendrisii, in honour of lo. 

Commodiani, in honour of Commodus. 

Corel, in honour of Proserpine. 

Chryscmtini of Sardis, from a crown of gold given to the 
victor. 

Demetrii, in honour of Ceres. 

Didimei, to Apollo. 

JDionysii, to Bacchus. 

Dioscorii, to Castor and Pollux. 

Dusari, to Bacchus, by his Arabic name Dusares. 

Elii, to the sun. 
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Epiniciij for some victory. 

Epiconi, in which only people of a province contended; 

w hereas, the Oecnmenici permitted all. 

Erei, to Juno. 

Eugajnii, to Pluto. 

Iselastici, so called from the applause given to the victor. 
Isthmii, to Neptune. 

Letoiiy to Latona. 

M^stici, for the sacred mysteries. 

Nauwachii, naval. 

Is'emei, to Hercules. 

Olympii, to Jupiter. 

Panicnii, of all the Ionic cities. 

Primi Severiani, to&verus. 

Sebasmii, to Augustus. 

Semelii, to appease offended Jove. 

Sotmi, for health. 


Roynan Coins have, 

Aeliana Pincensia, in honour of Hadrian, at Pinca in Mtesia. 
Cfipitolinum Certamcn, 

Ce'realia. 

Ctriamen QuirKjuenn ale. 

Cer lumen Periodicum. 

IselisiLca. 

Ludi S/Jtcu'ares. 

Sacra Periodica Oecumenica. 
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No. VI. 

Account of the Raritij of the Coins of States and 
Cities and Colonies^ Greeky Latin, or Punic, 

R. implies rare^ nn. rarer; iirr. extremely rare; rrrr, almost 
unique, c. common; r< . very common. 

Is. is silver of the size of Koman larije brass; and is only found 
in coins of Sy/acuse and Kho<les. 

2 s. is all silver from the drachma xip to the tetradrachm; or 
didrachms, tridrachms, ami tt tradrachi^s. 

s, is all beneath the drachma; that is, the tetarobolus, liemi- 
obolus, obolus, dyobol'is, triobolus, .or hemidrachinj and 
drachma. 

2 and 3 b. second and third brass. — g. is gold, 

Aballu in b. bhk. 

Abba, Abbasiis, or Abacicnuui in Sicily, 3 s. c. 3 b. rrr. 
Abba^luni in IVIysia, 3 b. bru. 

Abbasum in Mysia, 3 b. uu»j. 

Abdera in Thrace, 2 s. c . 3 s. c. 3 b. c. with name of ma- 
gistrate, R. 

Abudos in Gaul, s. rhk. 

Abydus in Troas, a, rru. 2 s. u. 3 s. and 3 t. c. 

Acanthus in Macedon, 2 s. r. 2 b. r. 

Acarnania, 3 g. rrr, 3 s. c. 

Ace in Phcenicia, uhr. 

Acena in Italy, 2 a. r. 

Acerra in Campania, r. 

Achaia, 3 s. cc. 
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Acherontium in Italy, 2 b. rrr. 3 b. rrr. 

Acheruns in Graecia Magna, rrr. 

Acilium in Italy, 3 b. rrr. 

Acinipo in Spain, 2 b. rrr, 

Acmona in Phrygia, 2 b. rrr. 

Acressus in Lydia, 1 b. rrr, 

Actium in Epirus, 3 s. rr. 3 b. rrr. 

Adana in Cilicia, 2 b. rrr. 

Adramytium in Mysia, 2 b. rrr. 

Adraiium in Sicily, s. rr. 3 b. rrr. 

Adrianopolis in Thrace, 2 li. rrr. 

Adrianotheritae on the Hellespont, 3 b. rrr, 

Aedipsus in Euboea, 3 s. rrr. 

Aegae in Aeolia, 2 u. rrr. AirAEHN. 

Aegea in Cilicia, 2 b. c. AlI'EAIllN. 

Aegea in Macedon, 2 s. rrr. 2b. rp^r. (A goat: AIPAEHN.) 
Aegesta in Sicily, 3 b. rr. 

Aegiqni in Achaia, 2 s. rrr. 3 s. rrr. (head of Jupiter and AX. 

with name of magistrate.) 

Aegialos an isle, 3 b. rrr. Goltz. 

Aegina an 3 s. c. 3 b. c. (AI orAIFIan indented square ; 

a tortoise on obverse.) 

Aegospotamos in Cilicia, 2 b. r. 

Aegyptus, 3 b. rr. 

Aela or Lelanes in Palestine, 2 b. rrr. 

Aemonia in Phrygia, b. rrr. 

Aenia in Arcarmnia, 2 s. rrr. b. rrr. 

Aenianes in Thessaly, 3 s. rrr. b. rrr. 

Aenos in Thrace, 2 s. c. 3 b. c. 

Aepca in Messenia, 2 b. rrr. 

Aeragus in Sicily, 2 s. rr. 3 s. rrr. b. 

Aerde in Sicily, 2 b. rrr. 

Aeserna in Italy, 3 b. rrr. 
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Aetna in Sicily, 3, b. r. 

Aetolia, 3 g. rrr. 3 s. c. 3 b. r. 

Aezanis in Phrygia, 2 b. rrr. 

Aezernia in Italy* b. rrr. 

Agathyrsum in Sicily, 3 b. rrr. Goltz. 

Agassla in Thrace, 3 b. rrr. 

Agrigentuqi in Sicily, 3 s. anil 3 b. cc. rrr. 
Agrippiiii in Bithynia, or that in Judaea, 3 b. rr. 
Agusta in Sicily, 3 n. rrr. 

Agyrina in Cilicia, 3 h. c. 

ALibanda in Caria, 3 b. rrr. 

Ala in Cilicia, nun. 

Alaesa in Sicil}^ 3 s. re. 2 b. r. 3 b. rr. 

Alba ill Italy, 3 s. rrr. 

Alea in Arcadia, rr. 

Alea in Phrygia, n. rrr. 

Alexandria in Cilicia, 3 v, rr, 

Alexandria in Troas, 3 b. cc. (a horse feeding.) 
Alicyentium in Sicily, rrr. 

Alindus in Caria, 3 b. rkf. 

Allariota? of Crete, rur. 

Ahnum in Mirsia, 3 b. rrr. 

Alontinum in Sicily, 3 b. c. 

Alvona in Illyria, 3 b. rrr. 

Alyatta in Bithynia, RRR. Ee Bret Catalogue, 
Amanimi in Cilicia, rrr. Id, 

Ainantia in Illyria, 3 b. c. 

Amasia in Pontus Galaticus, 3 b. rrr. 

Amastris in Paphlagonia, 2 and 3 b. c. rev. Homer. 
Amathus in Cyprus, rrr. g. 

Amba in Spain, 3 b. rrr. 

Ambactus in Gaul, b. rrr. 

Ambracia in Epirus, 3 s. n. 3 b. c. 
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Amestra in Sicily, 2 b. r. 

Amisus in Paphlagonia, 2 b. cc. 

Amnesus in Crete, rru. Comifii * 

Amorium in Phrygia, 2 and 3 b. ru. 
Amorgus an isle, rrr. 

Amphaxis in Macedon, 2 b. r. 

Aniphicsea in Phocis, rkr. Le St ' et . 
Amphilochia in Acariiania, 2 s. uhr. 3 s. c. 
Amphipolis in IMacedoii, 2 s. rru. 3 b. c. 
Amphipolis in Syria, 3 n. r. 

Anactoriuni in Acarnania, 2 s. rrr. 3 s- c, 
Anaplystus in Attica, 3 s. rr. 3 b. rrr. 
Anazarba in Cilicia, 3 b. rru. 

Anchialus in Tlirace, or that in Cilicia, bru. 
Ancona in Italy, 3 b. r. 

Ancyra in Galatia, 3 b. r. 

Andanitae of IVTessenia, rrr. Le J3ret, 
Andegavi in Gaul, 3 s. rrr. b. krr. 

Andob in Gaul, b. rrr. 

Andros an isle, s. rrr. 3 b. c. 

Anemurium in Cilicia, b. rrr. 

Angela in Arcadia, 1 b. rrr. 

Anolus in Lydia, 3 b. k. 

Anthedon in Boeotia, rrr. 

Anthemusia in Mesopotamia, rrr. JMaJf'ei. 
Antigone in Chaonia, 3 s and 2 b. rr. 
Antiochia ad Callirrhaii, b. rrr. 

Antiochenses ad Daphnem Syria, b. rrk. 
Antiochia in Caria, 3 b. and s. r. (a Pegasus.) 
Cilicia, rrr. 

Ptolemais, rrr. 

Syria, 2 and 3 b. ccc. 

Antiparia in Spain, 3 b. rrr. 
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Aiitipatris of Samaria, rrr. 

Antipolis in Narbonne, 3 s. and 2 b. rr. 

Antipholios in Lycia, rhr. 

Antissa in Lesbos, 3 n. rrr. 

Antium in Italy, rrr. 

Aornus in Kpirus, 3 u. rrr. 

Apamea in Bithynia, b. rrr. 

ad Axiuni in Syria, r>. rrr. 

Apannua in Phrygia, 2 s. c. 3 b. c. 

Syria, 3 b. < < c. 

Aphra in Spain, n. rrr. 

Aphrodisias in Caria, 3 a. rrr. 

Aphytes in Macedon, 3 b. rrr. 

Apollonia in Illyria, 3 s. cc. 3 R. c. 

Crete, 2 s. rrr. (a tripod.) 

Sicily, 3 j. c. AnCAA^NOv. 

(’aria, B. rrr. 

Aetolia, b. rkr. 

Apollondea in Lydia, b. rrr. 

Apollonos an isle, 2 b, rrr. 

Apollonis in Thrace, rrr. 

Aptera in Crete, 3 s. and 3 b. c. 

A pyre in Lycia, rrr. 

Aquileia in Italy, rrr. 

Aquinum in Italy, rrr. 

Aradus an isle of Phoenicia, 2 and 3 s. cc. 2 and 3 n cc. 
Arcadia in Crete, 3 s. c. 

of Peloponnesus, 3 s. c. 3 u. r. 

Arconesus an isle, rkr. Pellerin, 

Area in Spain, 2 b. rrr. 3 b. r. 

Aremacios in Gaul. 3 u. rrr. 

Argeonos An isle, rrr. 
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Argos in Peloponnesus, 3 s* c. 3 b. k. 

Acarnania, 2 s. rrr. 3 s. c. 

Aria in Spain, rrr. 

Aricanda in Lycia, rrr. Le ' Hret . 

Ariminum in Italy, 3 b. rrr. 

Aristseum in Thrace, 3 b. rrr. 

Arpi in Italy, c. rrr. 3 s. rrr. 3 b. c. 

Arsinoe in Crete, 2 b. rrr. 3 b. rrr. 

Artace in Phrygia, rrr. 

Arva in Spain, rrr. 

Arxata in Armenia, 2 s. rrk. 

Aryca in Greece, rrr. Arigoni. 

Ascalon in Palestine, 3 s. rrr. 3 d. r. 

Asea in Peloponnesus, rrr. Arigonz* 

Asido in Spain, rrr. 2 b. rrr. 3 b. rrr. 

Asine in Laconia, b. rrr. 

Aspendus in Pamphylia, 2 s. c. 3 3, cc. 

Assorus in Sicily, 3 b. rrr. 

Assus in Aeolia, b. rr. 

Assus in jVIysia, 3 b. c. 

Asta in Spain, krr. 

Astyra in Rhodes, b. rrr. 

Atabyrium in Sicily, 2 and 3 s. rrr. 3 b. r. 

Atala in Sicily, rrr. Arigoni, 

Atarnae in Mysia, 3 s. rrr. b. rrr. 

Atella in Campania, rrr. 

Athamenes in Aetolia, b. rrr. 

Athenae, 3 g. rrrr. 2 s. cc. 3 c. 2 and 3 b. cc. 
Atlios in Macedon, 3 b. rr. 

Atiiium in Italy, 3 B. rrr. 

Atrax in Thessaly, s. rrr. 

Atria in Italy, i b. c. 
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Attaea in Phrygia, u. rrr. 

Attalea in Pamphylia, 3 b. rrr. 

Altai ia in Lydia, b. krk. 

Attaitoe, rrr. 

Attouda in Phrygia, rrr. 

Attuda in Phrygia, hur. 

Aufa in Italy, 3 b. rrr. 

Aulerci in Gaul, 3 s. rrr. b. rrr. 

Ausa in Spain, i b. rrr. 

Automala in Cyrene, 3 b. rrr. 

Avaricum in Gaul, b. rrr. 

Avenio in Gaul, 3 s. rrr. 3 b. rrr. 

Axia in Italy. 3 s. rrr. 3 b. c. 

Axur in Italy, 3 b. rrr. Crete, is. rrr. 
Azetinum, or Azetos in Attica, 3 b. rrr. 


B. 


Bage in Lydia, b. rrr. 

Bagedo in Cappadocia, 3 b. rr. 

Bailo in Spain, 3 b. rrr. 

Bala in Syria, (Coll. Acad. Vindobon.) b. rrk. 

Barce in Cyrene, 2 and 3 s. k. 

Bargasa in Caria, 2 b. rrr. 

Baris in Italy, 3 b. rrr. 

Basta in Italy, b. rrr. 

Berenice in Africa, 3 b. rrr. Goltz. 

Beroea in Syria, 3 b. rrr. 

Berytis in Phoenicia, g. rrr. 3 b. r. 

Besidiae in Italy, rrr. 

Betel iha in Phoenicia, rrr. Liehc. 

Bitontum in Magna Graecia, 2 b. rr. Colleg. Acad. Vind. 
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T5i terra? in Narboiine, 3 b. rub. 

Biaaltia in JVIaccdon^ Q and 3 s. rr. 

Bizya in Thrace, 3 u. R. 

Rlaundum in Lydia, 2 b. rrr, 

Roeotia, 3 s. e. 3 b. c. 

Bottife in Macedon, rrr. 

Brettii of Italy, 3 g. rrr. 3 s, c. 2 and 3 b. c- 
Rrico in Tiaul, s. rrr. 

Briula in Lydia, 3 m. rrr- 
Brundusiuni in Italy, 3 b. c. 

Bullis in Epirus, rrr. 

Bura in Achaia, rrr. 

Buthrotum in Epirus, b. rrr- 
Butrotum in Italy, 3 b. rrr. 

BuUuitum in Calabria, 2 b. kr. 

Byblus in Phoenicia, rrr. 

Byzantium in Thrace, 2 and 3 b. c. 


C. 

Cabell io in Gaul, 3 d. r. 

Cabira in Pontus of Cappadocia, 2 and 3 b. rrk 
Cadi in Phrygia, b. rrr, 

Calatia in Masia, b. rrr. 

Coelina in Italy, 2 b. rr. 3 b. c. 

Coene or Ccenum an isle, 3 b. rrr. 

Caesarea in Cilicia, 3 b. rrr. 

Cappadocia, 2 and 3 b. r- 
Calacta in Sicily, 3 b. c. 

Calamia in Argolis, rrr. CroUz , 

Calenum in Campania, rrr. 

Cales in Italy, 3 b. cc. 

Calletium in Spain, rrr: 
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Calliopolis in Thrace, 2 s. krr. 

Calydonium in i^tolia, rrr. 

Camarina in Sicily, 2s. rrr. 3 s. and 3 «. 
Camudolanum in Britain, 2 b. rrru. 

Camusium in Italy, r. 

Campania in Italy, 3 s. kr. 

Canata in Palaestine, rrr. PcHerin. 

Canusium in Italy, 3 b. rrr. 

Cappadocia, 3 n. rrr. Goltz, 

Capua in Italy, 3 s. rrr. 3 b. c* 

Capyas, rrr. 

Caralia in Pamphylia, 3 b. rrr. 

Carbula in Spain, i n. rrr. 2 b. rrk. 

Carcinum in Italy, c. rrr. 3s. rrr. 

Cardia in Thrace, 3 b. rrr. 

Carimae in Magna Graecia, 3 s, kr. 

Carisia in Spain, 3 b. r. 

Carmo in Spain, 1 b. rrr. 2 n. r. 

Came in Phoenicia, rrr* 

Carpasiuin in Cyprus, 3 b. rrr. Goltz. 
Carpathium an isle, 3 b. rrr. 

Carrae in Mesopotamia, 3 b. r. 

Carense, 3 b. rrr. 

Carrisa in Spain, 3 b. rr. 

Carteia in Spain, 3 b. cc. 

Cartha in the isle of Ceos, 3 b. r. 

Carthago, 3 c. c. 2 s. r. 3 s. c. 2 b. rrr. 3 b. c. 
Carthago nova in Spain, 3 b. r. 

Caryotus in Cuboea, 2 s. rrr. 3 b. r. 
Cascantum in Spain, 2 b. r. 3 b. rha 
Cassandria in Pallene, 3 b. rrr. 

Cassope in Epirus, 3 b. rr. 

Castulo in Spain, 2 b. rrr. 


VOL. II. 


T 
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Catalaunia in Gaul, 3 b. rrr. 

Catanea in Sicily, 2 s. c. 3 s. c. 2 and 3 b. c. 
Caulonia in Italy, 2 an<l 3 s. r. 

Caura in Spain, 1 b. rrr. 

Caystri in Ionia, 3 b. rrr. 

Celenderis in Cilicia, 2 s. rr. 3 s. r. 

Celsa in Spain, 2 b. rrr. 

Celti in Spain, 2 b. rrr. 

Cenchrea in Achaia, u- rrr. 

Centoripa in Sicily, 2 b. rrr. 3 b. c. 

Ceos an isle, 3 b. rr. 

Cephaloedium in Sicily, 3 s. r. 3 b. c. 
Cephalonia an isle, 3 s. and 3 b. rrk. 
Ceraetania in Crete, 3 s. rrr. 

Ceraunia in Achaia, 3 b. rrr. GoUz. 

Cerdilus, rrk. 

Ceretapa in Phrygia, 3 b. rrr. 

Ceretiam in Spain, 3 b. rrr. 

Cerynthus in Euboea, rr. 

Chabacta in the Pontus Galaticus, 3 b. rrk. 
Chalccdon in Pithynia, 3 s. rr. 3 b. c. 

Chalcis in Euboea, 3 s. cc. 3 b. c. 

Chaonia, 3 b. rrk. Goltz. 

Chelidonia an isle, 3 b. rrr. Goltz, 
Chersonesus of Crete, 2 s. rrr. 3 b. rrr. 

Taurica, 3 b. rr. 

Chios an isle, 3 s. cc. 2 b. c. 3 b. cc. 

Chylinum, 3 b. rrr. Goltz, 

Cibyra in Phrygia. 2s. rrr. 3 s. rrr. 3 b. rr. 
Cimolis an Isle, b. rrr. 

Cithceron in Boetia, b. rrr. 

Cius in Pithynia, 2 B. rrr- 
C’laros, KRR. 
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(^Iau<llas ill Cappadocia, 3 if. rrr. 

ClazoiiiciKO ill Ionia, 3 s. ii. 3 u c. 

Cleides isles, n. kuk. * 

Cleon ;j; in Argolis, 3 s. rrp.. 

Clunia in Spain, 2 n. Ruu. 

Cnidus in Caria, 3 s. c. b. r. 

Cnossus in Crete, 2 s. c. 2 n. R. 3 b. c. 

Colophon in Ionia, 2 s. rk. .3 s. r. 3 n. e 
Colossa in Phrygia, 2 ii. ruk. 

Coniana in [*ontus (ialalicus, 3 u. hrr. 

Comios in (hiul, 3 s. nua. 

Com mage no in Syria, 3 n. in 
Conium in Phrygia, n. Hint. 

Coplios in Altiea, s. ui.a. .! ad. I'tndob. 

Copia in ltal \ , 3 u. si. 

Corcyra an isle, .■ s. usi. 3 s. 2 r,. ru, 3 n. cc. 

Corduha in S]>ain, 3 u. uai*.. 

Corinth, 3 s. cc. 3 a. cc. 

Corycus in Cilicia, 3 b. rr. 

Cos an isle, 2 s. r. 3 s. c. 2 n. \i. 

Cosa or Cosea in 'Phraee, 3 o. a. 3 s. rr. These coins were 
formerly ascribed to Cosa in Italy, but Neuman has 
proved them to have been struck in Thrace by Brutus. 
Nurn. ret. pop- Tom II. \ ind.'.l783. p. 128. 

Cossetani of Spain, rur. 

Cossura an isle, 2 b. r. 3 b. rr. 

Cotyceum in Phrygia, 2 b. urr. 

Couphonia in Babylonia, 2 s. rrr. 

Cragus in Lycia, 3 s. r. 2 d. rr. 3 i>. R. 

Cranium in Cephalenia, 3 s. c. 3 h. rr. 

Cranum in Thessaly, 3 u. rrr. (a horse.) 

Crete, 2 s. rr. 

Crouma in Paphlagonia, 3 s. rr. 

T 2' 
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Crotona in Italy, c. rbr. 2 s. c. 3 s. c. 3 b. ruh. 
Ctimense in Thessaly, 2 s. rr. b. rr. 3 b. rrr. 

Ouma in Italy, 2 s. rrr- 3 s. c. 

Cyme in Aetolia, 2 s. c. 3 b. cc. 

Cydna in Lycia, 3 s. rrr. 

Cydon in Crete, 2 s. c. 2 b. r. 3 R. c- 
Cyllene in Elaea, b. rrr. 

Cyme in ^olia, 2 s. rr. b. rr. 

Cyon in Caria, 3 a. rrr- 
Cyparissus in Phocin, b. rrr. 

Cypharissa in Messenia, 2 b. rrr. 

Cyrene in Africa, 3 c. 2 s. r. 3 s. c- 2 b. rr. 3 n. cc. 
Cyrium in Cyprus, rrr. 

Cyrrhus in Syria, rrr. 

Cytharestum, 3 s. rrr. Goltz, 

Cythnus an isle, 3 s. rrr. 3 b. rr. 

Cytonis in Paphlagonia, rrr. 

Cyzicus in Mysia, c. rr. 2 s. RRRr 2 d. c. 3 b. r. 

D. 

Daldis in Lydia, 3 b. rrr. 

Damascus in Syria, 2 b. r. 3 b. rr. 

Damastium in Epirus, 2 s. rrr. 3 s. rrr. 

Dardanus in Troas, i b. rr. 

Darrhas on the Red Sea, rrr. Goltz, 

Decelia in Attica, rrr. Ijc Bret. 

Delos an isle, 3 b. rrr. 

Delphi in Greece, c. RRRi 3 s. and 3 b. rrr. 

Demetrias in Assyria, 3 b. r. 

Thessaly, 3 s. r. 

Derbe in Lycamia, rrr. 

Diablintes in Gaul, 3 s. rrr. 
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Dioscurias in Colchis, 3 b. rrr. 
Diosherion in lonia^ rrr. 
Dionysopolis in Thrace, 2 b. rr. 
Docimeum in Phrygia, 3 b. rr, 
Doliche in Commagene, 2 b. r. 
Doliclis in Lycia, rrr. Goftz, 

Dora in Phoenicia, 3 b. rrr. 

Dornacus in Gaul, 3 s. c. 

Dosa in Assyria, 3 b. rrr. 

Drepanum in Sicily, 3 s. and 3 b. rr. 
Duratum in Gaul, 3 s. rrr. 
Dyrrachium in Illyi ia, 3 s. cc. 3 B. r. 

Laconia, b. rrr. 


Eburo in Gaul, 3 s. rrr. 

Eglon in Palestine, 3 b. rrr. 

Eiona in Thrace, rrr. 

Elace in Eulis, rrr. 

Elaeusa in Cilicia, rrr. 

Elatea in Phocis, rrr. ArigonL 
Elea in Etolia, 3 s. rrr. 3 b. rr. 

Elenita an isle, 3 s. rrr. 

Eleusis in Attica, 3 b. c. 

Eleutherna in Crete, 2 s. rr. 3 s. r. 3 n. r. 
Elis in Peloponnesus, 3 u. rrr. 

Elyrus in Crete, 3 s. r. 3 n. rr. 

Emporiae in Spain, 3 s. rrr. 1 b. rrr. 2 b. c. 
Enna in Sicily, 2 b. rr. 3 b. c. 

Entella in Sicily, 3 s. rrr. 3 ii. c. 

Ephesus in Ionia, 2 and 3 s. c. 2 s. rr. 3 b. <' 
Epicnemidij in Locris, 3 s. rr. 
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Epictetos of Phrygia, 3 b. brr. 

Kpidaurusin Argolis, 3 B. rr, 

Kpiphania in Syria, 3 b. rr. 

Epirus, 2 s. rr. 3 s. r. 3 b. c. 

EradfB in Attica, b. rrr. 

Eresus in Lesbos, 3 s. and 3 b. rrp 
Eretria in Eubora, 3 s. c. 3 r. f. 

Eriza in Caria, rrf. PtUcrin. 

Ermocapalis in Lydia, 3 b. rrr. 

Erythra in Ionia, 3 s. c. 3 b. c. 

Erythraea in Crete, 3 b. rrr. 

Eryx in Sicily, rrr. 

Etenna in Pamphylia, rrr. Pellerin^ 

Eubosa an isle, 2 s. rrr. 3 s. c. 3 b. c 
Eucarpia in Galatia, 3 b. rrr. 

Eufara, unknown, rrr. 

Eumcnea, rrr. 

Eurydicium in Elis, b. rrr. 

Ensebia in Cappadocia, 2 b. rrr. 

Evae in Arcadia, 3 s. rrr. The gold ascribed to Evse with 
ETA belong to Cyrene. 
jMithenitos in Caria, err. 


F. 


Eassulcs in Laly, 3 b. rrr. 

Ealisci in Italy, 3 s, c. 3 b. br, 
Faria an isle, 2 s. rrr. 

Fastium in Breotia, 3 s# rrr. Onitz 


G. 


Caba in Phoenicia, rrr. 
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Gailc}5 ill Spain, s. rr. 2 b. br. 

Galacto in Sicil}', 3 n. rrr. 

Galatia, rrr. 

Galatinie, rrr. 

Gaza in Palestine, 3 c. rrr. 

Gaziuni in Paphlagonia, 2 b. rrr. 

Gaulos an isle, 3 n. rrr. 

Gelas in Sicily, 2 and 3 s. and 3 b. c 
Germa in Mysia, rkk. 

Gill in Spain, 2 h. rrr. 

Gomphi in 'riicssuly, 3 b- hr. 

Gordns in Lydia, 3 n. ru. 

Gorgippia, Gimmorian iJosphorus, rrr. 
Gortyna in Crete, 2 and 3 s. and 3 b. c. v. 
Gravisca in Ital „ 3 b. rrr. 

Grumentum in Italy, 3 r. rrr. 

Gyiton in Thessaly, 3 b. rrr. 

Gythium in Laconia, rrr. Goltz, 


11 . 

Hadriauuin in Mysia, rrr. ('nifeg, Acad, Vindob, 
Hadriiinetuin in AtVica, 1 u. rr. 

Halesa in Sicily, rrr. 
lialiartus in Bceotia, rrr. 

Halicarnassus, rrr. Goliz, 

Haloncsus an isle, u. rrr. 

Haluntium in Sicily, rrr. 

Harma in Bocotia, rrr. 

Harpasa in Caria, rrr. 

Ilatria in Italy, b. rr. 

Heliopolis in Syria, rrr. Goltz, 
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Hephestia in Lemnos^ 3 b. rr. 

Ileraclea in Acarnania, 2 and 3 s. and 3 b. imu. 

Bithynia« HPAKAEIA, 3 s. c. 3 b. im* 
Heraclea in Caria, 3 b. rrr. 

Ita^y, 3 s. c. 3 b. c. 

Macedon, 2 s. r. 3 s. a. 

Heracleum, in Pontus, rrr. 

Heraclia in Italy, g. rrr. 2 s. Rii- 
Hermicapelus in Lydia, b. rrr. 

Hierapolis in Cilicia, 3 b. kr. 

Phrygia, 2 b. rrr. 3 b. r. 

Syria, 3 b. rrr. 

Ilierapytna, 2 and 3 s. rrr. 

Hieroceesarea in Lydia, 2 and 3 «. rrr. 

Himera in Sicily, 3 s. c. 3 b. c. 

Hiponium in Italy, 3 s. rr. 2 b. r. 3 B. hr. 

Hi span ia, 3 b. rr. 

Hippana in Sicily, 3 b. rrr. 

Hipparis in Sicily, 3 b. rrr. 

Hippone in Africa, rrr. 

Ilistiaea in Kuboea, rrr. 

Homatia in Macedon, 2 is, rr. 
riomoHunri in Thessaly, rrr. 
riybla in Sicily, 2 b. rrr. 

Hyccarum in Sicily, rrr. 

Hydrela in Caria, b. rrr. 

Hydruntum in Italy, 3 b; rrr. OoUz» 

Hylie in Locris, 2 b. rrr. 

Hypepa in Lydia, 3 b. rr. 

Hypataeum in Aetolis, rrr. 

Hyrina in Italy, s. rr. 

Ilyrcania, 3 s. rr. 2 b. rrr. 3 u. riu 
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1 . 

laetia in Sicily, 3 b. rrr. 
lasus in Caria, rrk. 

Icarus an isle, 2 s. rrk. 

Iconium in Lycaonia, 3 «. RRR- 
Idaliuni in Cyprus, ruk. 

llipense in Spain, 2 b. k. 3 b. r. 2 and 3 R. c. 
llipla in Spain, 1 b. urr. 2 n. rrr. 

Ilium in Troas, 2 s. rrr. 3 b. rr. 
llures in Spain, 2 b. rr. 

Jrnbrus an isle, b. rrk. 

in Caria, b. rrr. 
los an isle, 3 b. rrr. 
lotappe in Cilicia, rrr. 

Ipogro in Spain, 3 b. rrr. 

Irene an isle, 3 b. rrr. 

Iria in Italy, rrr. 

Irippo in Spain, 2 n. c. 3 b. rk. 
irrhesia an isle, rrr. Pellerin. 

Isaurus in Isauria, b. rrr. 

Isindus in Pamphylia, b. rrr. 

Ismene in BoBotia, 3 s. rrr. 

Issa an isle, 3 r. c. 

Istiaea in Euboea, 2 s. rrk. 3 s. c. 3 b, c. 

Jstrus in Maesia, 3 s. c. 

Isulis in Ceos, 3 b. uur. 

Isus in Boeotia, rrr. Arigoni, 

Ithaca an isle, 3 b. rrr. Neuman has published a fine one, 
obv. head of Ulysses in a sailor's c.ip; rev. a cocl^ 
I©AKaN. 

Itonus in Crete, 2 s. rrr. S s. c. 

Ituci ill Spain, 2 b. rrr. 
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Julias in Palestine, b. rrr. 
Juliogordis, 3 b. ru. 

Juliopolis in Phr^’^gia, 2 b. ruk* 


L. 

Lacanatae of Sicilj', rp.r. Ljc l^rct, / 
Lacedsc-rnon, 2 s. rur. 3 s. hr. 2 b. c. 3 b. c 
Lachanitis or Lacanatae in Cilicia, 2 s. rr. 
Laclia in Spain, 2 b. rur. 

Lacydon in Gaul, 3 s. rrb. 

Eaini of Eucania, 2 s. rrr- 
Ealassis in Isacoria, b. rrb. 

Eaniia in Thessaly, 3 s. rkr. 

I^ampa in Crete, b. rrr. 

Eanipsacus in INIysia, 3 g, rr. 3 s. c. 3 u. rr 
E andina in Italy, u. rrr. 

Laodicea in Phrygia, 2s. krr. 3 u. kr. 

Syria, 2 s. rrr. 2 b. k. 3 R. c. 
PontUS, B. RRR. 

Lapithae of Thessaly, rrr. 

I^appa ill Crete, 3 s. rrr. 

Larinum or Paris in Italy, 2 b. rr. 3 b. b. 
Larissa in Thessaly, 3 s. c. 3 b. r. 

Lastigi in Spain, 2 b. rr. 3 b. rr. 

Lebedus in Ionia, 2 s. rrr. 

Leontinum in Sicily, 2 and 3 s. c. 3 b. c. 
Leptis in Africa, 2 b. rkr. 

Lesbos an isle, 3 s. c. 

Leuca in Italy, 3 s. rrr. 

Leucas in Acarnania, 3 s. c. 3 b. c. 

Syria, b. rrr. 
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Lexovii in Gaul, b. iiru. 

Lilyba3Uin in Sicily, 2 n. rtir. 3 ». r- 
Limyra in Lycia, 3 s. rkk. 

Li para an isle, 3 <*. rru. 3 s. hr. ‘2 b. 

Litanobriga in Gaul, 3 s. Rurt. 

Litcrnuiu in Italy, u. urr. 

Liviopolis in the .Nsiatic f'untus, kuk. Arigoni. 

Lf)cris in Italy, g. rru. 3 s. n. 2 and 3 »**. R. 

Lucris, 3 s. r. 2 b. uu 
Lon gone in Sicily, n. nua. 

Lopadiissa an isle, rru. 

Lucan ia in Italy, 2 c. ru. 3 u. .t 
Luccria in Italy, 2 it. n. 3 a. c. 

Iais ill Gaul, 3 u. rru. 

Lyciuin in rhess.i!^', ruu. Cell, Acad. Vind^^h 
Italy, 2 it. RR. 3 u. it. 

Lyciani in Italy, 3 it. uiiu. 

I,yslas in (airia, RRR. 

Lysirnacliia in ]‘'tolia, !> s. kur. 

'rhi cu e, 3 B. a. 

Lyttus in Crete, 2 c. 3 it. 3 e. u 

n. 

Macedon, 2 and 3 s. c. 2 and 3 d. cc. After, it htcarne a 
Roman province, and was divided info four parts; 
whence on coins. First, &c. JVlacedon. IIPOTIIS, Sec. 
Macella in Sicily, urr. 

Macrocephalurn in Pontus, 3 s, r. 

Maeonia in Lydia, 3 b. h. 

Magncjia in Ionia, 2 s. ii 3 s. rr. 3 R o 
Lydia, 2 and 3 h. r. 

Thessaly, 3 b. uuh. 
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Malea in Laconia^ 3 s. c. 

Mai lenses in Thessaly^ 2 s. rrr. 3 s. itmi. 

Mallus in Cilicia, 3 s. rr« 

Mamertum in Italy, ^ and 3 b. c. 

Mantinea in Arcadia, rrr. Pellerin, 

Marathon in Attica, rrr. 

Marathus in Syria, b. c. 

Marcianopolis in Maesia, rrr. 

Marium in Cyprus, 3 s. rrr. 

Maronea in Thrace, 2 and 3 s. cc. 2 b. rr. 3 m. c. 
Massicytes in Lycia, 3 s. r. 3 b. r. 

Massilia in Gaul, 3 s. cc. 2 b. r. 3 b. cc. 

Mastaura in Lydia, b. rrr. 

Mazara in Sicily, rrr. Pellerin. 

Mediomatrici in Gaul, b. rrr. 

Medion in Etolia, rrr. 

Megalopolis in Arcadia, 3 s. c. 

Megara in Attica, 3 s. r. 3 b. c. 

Sicily, 3 b. c. 

Megarsus in Cilicia, 3 s. rrr. 

Megiste an isle, rrr. 

Melita an isle, 2 b. c. 3 b. c. 

Melitopolis on the Hellespont, 2 b. rk. 

Melos an isle, 3 s. r. 2 b. r. 3 B. c. 

Mena in Sicily, 3 b. c. 

Mende in Macedonia, 2 s. rrr. 

Mesambria in Thrace, 3 s. rr. 

Messana in Sicily, 2 and 3 s. c. 2 b. r. 3 b. c. 

Messene in Greece, 3 s. r. 3 b. c. 

Mctapontum in Italy, g. rrr. 2 s. c. 3 s. c. 3 b. rr. 
Methymna in Lesbos, 3 s. rrr. 3 b. c. 

Metropolis in Phrygia, or in Thessaly, 3 s. rrr. 3 b. rr. 
Miletopolis in Mysia, b. rrr. 
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Miletus in lonia^ 3 s. c. 3 b. c. 

Minya in Thessaly, RRR. Pellerin. 

Mol i no, RRR. 

Mopsos in Cilicia^ 3 b. c. ^ 

Morganlum in Sicily, 3 s. urr. 2 and 3 it. Rft». 
Moslene ill Lydia, b. krr. 

Mothone in Messenia, 2 b. hrr. 

Motye in Sicily, 3 s. rr. 

Mumertum in Italy, 2 s. rrr. 3 s. rrr. 1 b. kbr. &c. 
Munda in Spain, 2 b. rrr. 

Myconus an isle, 3 b. c. 

Mylae isles of Crete, b. rrr. 

Mylasa in Caria, 3 b. rrr. 

Myndus in Caria, 2 b. rrr. 3 w. r. 

Mynca in 'rhessialy'^, 3 s. krr. u. rrr. 

Myrina in Eolia, 2 s. c. 3 b. rrr. 

Myrlea in Bithynia, b. rrr. 

Mytilene in Lesbos, 3 s. r. 3 b. br. 3 b. c. 


N. 


Nacolea in Phrygia, b. rrr. 

Nacrusa in Lydia, b. rrr, 

Nagidus in Cilicia, 3 s. rrr. 

Naupactus in Etolia, 3 s. rrr. 

Naxus in Sicily, 3 s. c. 3 b. r. 

Naxus an isle, 3 s. r. 

Nea an isle, rrr. PelUrin. 

Neapolis in Italy, 2 $. rrr. 3 s. cc. 3 b. cc. 

Caria, 3 b. rrr. (a bunch of grapes.) 
Macedon, 3 s. c. (a masque.) 
Nemausus in Gaul, 2 s. rrr. S b. rrr. 

Nicas in Bithynia, 3 b. rrr. 
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Nice in Thrace, 3 b. brr. 

Nicomedia in Bithynia, 3 u. n, 

Nicopolis ill Epirus, 2 s. rrr. b. rrb. PellerUz , 
Numo in Gaul, 2 s^rrr. 

Nisjea near Megara, 3 b. rb. 

Nisyros an isle, 3 b. r. 

Nola in Italy, 3 s. rrr. 

Norba, in Spain, 3 b. rrr. 

Nuceria in Italy, 3 s. rrr. 3 b. r. 

Nucrinuni in Italy, b. brr- 
Nysa ill Caria, 3 b. rrr. 

Preonija, b. rrr. 


O. 


Oaxes in Crete, rrr. 

Obulco ill Spain, 2 b. c. 3 b. r. 

Obules in Spain, 1 b. rrr. 2 b. br. 3 b. rrr. 
Ocu in Gaul, b. rrr. 

Odessus in Thrace, rrr. 

Oeniadae in Acarnania, 3 b. c. 

Oetrei in Thessaly’", s. rrr, b, rrr. 

Olbia in Pamphylia, rrr. 

Olbiopolis in Sarmatia, 3 b. rrr. 

Oluntium in Spain, 3 s. rrr. 3 b. rrr. 

Olus in Crete, 2 s. rrr. 

Olyiithiis in Thrace, rrr. 

Olympus in Lycia, 3 s. rr. 

Onuba in Spain, 3 b. rrr. 

Ophrysium in Troas, rrr. 

Opus in Locris, 2 and 3 s. c. 3 b. rr, 
Orchomenus in Eceotia, 3 b. rr. 

Oricus in Epirus, rrr. 
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prippo in Spain, 2 b. rru. 3 b. rrr. 
Oroagri, 3 b. ruu. 

Oroundu in Paniphylin, b. rrr. 

Orra in Italy, 2 b. r. 3 b. rr. 
Orsantuni in Italy, 3 b. rru. 
(^rtliagoria in Macedonia, 2 s. i.rr. 
Orthosias in Oaria, b. rrr. 

Ortona iti Italy, 2 b. rrr. 

O.sca in Spain, 3 s. iiiiR. 

Osicerda in Spain, b. rru. 

O^seta ill Spain, 2 b. c. 

Ostur in Spain, 2 b. rrr. 3 b. rrr. 
Oxyrinthus in P^gypt, rrr. 


R 


Paponia, 3 B. rrr. 

Pteslum or Posidunia, 2 s. R. 2 and 3 b. c. 

Pagasae in Macedon, rrr. 

Pagae in Attica, 3 b. rrr. 

Palennon in Sicily, willi Phoenician characters, *=;. bb. 
Pales in Cephalonia, 3 s. rrr. 3 b rr. 

Palmyra (head of Serapis), 3 b. rrrr. 

Palto.s in Syria, rr. 

Pandorium in Italy, 3 s. rrr Goltz, 

Pandosia in Italy, 2 s. rrr. 3 s. prr. 

I'anormus in Sicily, 3 g. rrr. 3 s. rur. 3 a. c. 
Panopoli.s in Egypt, b. rrr. 

Pantala in 'Phrace, 3 b. RR. 

Panticapaeum on the Bospliorus, 3 c. rrr. 3 s. nun. 

3 B. c. 

Paphos in Cyprus, 3 s. RR. ? R. RR. 

Parium in Mysia, 2 s. rrr. 3 s c 
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Paros an isle, 2 and 3 s. rrr. 3 b. r. 

Patara in Lycia, 3 s. rr. 

Patrae in Achaia, 2 s. rr. 3 s. r. 2 and 3 B. R, 
Peirae in Achaia, 3 s. c. 

Pelinna in Thessaly^ 2 s. rrr. 3 s. rrr. 

Pella in IVIacedon, 3 s. rrr. 3 b. c. 

Pelecania in Boeotia, b. rrr. 

Peloponnesus, 2 s. rr. 3 s. rr. b. rrr. 
Pelusium in Egypt, rrr. Frcelich, 

Peparethus an isle, 3 b. c. 

Perga in Pamphylia, 3 b. rr. 

Pergamus in Mysia, g. rrr. 2 and 3 s. c. 3 b. 
Perinthus in Thrace, 3 b. c. 

Perrhebea in Thessaly, s. rrr. 

Pessinas in Galatia, rrr. 

Petelia in Italy, 2 b. r. 3 b. c. 

Petra in Africa, b. rrr. 

Phacium in Thessaly, 3 b. rr. 

Phaenice, 2 b. r. 

Phaistus in Crete, 2 and 3 s. c. 3 b. c. 
Phalanna in Thessaly, 2 s. rrr. 3 b. r. 
Phalasarna in Crete, 2 s. rr. 3 s. c. 
Phanagoria, Cimmerian Bosphorus, rr. 
Phanagoria on the Bosphorus, d. rrr. 
Pharcadon in Thessaly, 3 s. rrr. 

Phartiacia in Pontus, b. rrr. 

Pharsalia in Thessaly, 3 s. c. 

Phams an isle, rur. ^ 

Phaselis in Lycia, 3 s. c. b. rrr. 

Phea in Elis, b. rrr. 

Pheneos in Arcadia, 2 s. rrr.. 3 b. rrr. 

Pherae in Thessaly, 3 b. rrr. 

Philadelphia in Lydia, 3 b. c. 
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Philadelphia in Syria, u. rrr. 

Philippi in Macedon, 2 s. riir. 3 ». rh. 

Philippopolis, 3 n. rrr. Goltz. 

Philocalea in Pontus, 3 b. rrr. 

Philornelium in Phrygia, 3 ii. rr. 

Phina in Pontus, 3 b. rrr. Goltz, 

Phocis, 3 3. c. 3 D. RR. 

Phoctea, 2 u. rrr. 3 e. c. 

Picenum in Italy, 3 s. rrr. Goliz, 

Pinamyti of Egypt, rrr. Frocl. 

Pimolisa in Pontus Galaticus, 3 b. rrr, 

Pisauruin in Italy, rrr. 

Pitaiie ill IMysia, 3 r. rrr. 

Plarassa in Caria, 3 s. rrr. 

Plotiiiopolis ill 'I'hraco, 3 b. rrr. 

Poemaneiii in Mysia, b. rrr. 

Polyrrhenum in Crete, 2 s. rr. 3 s. r. 

Pompeiopolis in Cilicia, 2 b. rrr. 

Populonium in Italy, 3 s. r. 2 b. u. 

Posidonia in Italy, o. rrr. 2 s. r. 3 s. c. 3 b. c. 

Praisus in Crete, 2 s. rr. 3 s. and 3 b. rr. 

Prasia in Laconia, 3 u. rrr, 

Priaiisus in Crete, 3 s. and 3 b. rrr. 

Priapos on the Hellespont, 3 s. rrr. Coll, Acad, Vindob. 
Prienc in Ionia, .3 b. rr. 

Proana in Thessaly, 3 s. rrr. 

Proconncsus an isle, 3 s. rr. 

Pronos in Cephalonia, n. rrr. 

Prusa in Bithynia, 2 b. rr. 

Psamathus in Laconia, rrr. Arigorii. 

Pthiotis in Thessaly, 3 s. and 3 b. rrr. 

Ptolemais in Cyrene, 3 n. rr. 

in Galilea, 2 b. rr. 


VOL. II. 
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Pydna iti Macedon^ 3 b. rr. 
Pylos in Elis, 3 s. and 3 b. rrr. 
Puteoli in Italy, 3 b. rrr. 

Pylos in Messenia, 3 b. rrr. 
Pyrus in Caria, b. rrr. 
Pythium in Thessaly, 3 b. rrr. 
Pythopolis in Bithynia, b.' rrr. 

ft. 


Ratumacos in Gaul, 3 b. rrr. 

Raucos in Crete, 2 s. rh. 3 s. rr. 3 b. rrr. 

Ravenna in Italy, b. rrr. 

Remi in Gaul, 3 b. rrr. 

Rhegium in Italy, 2 and 3 s. c. 2 and 3 b. cc. 

Rhesena in Mesopotamia, 1 b. rr. 

Rhithymna in Crete, 3 s. and 3 b. rr. 

Rhodes, 1 s. rr. 2 and 3 s. cc. 2 and 3 b. cc. 

Rhodo in Spain, 3 s. rR. 

Rhodunusia in Gaul, 3 s. rrr* 

Rhosos in Syria, rrr. Dfaffei. 

Ricina in Italy, 2 s. rrr. 

Rome, POMAIIIN, Roma, or Romano, struck in Sicily and 
Graecia Magna, 3 s* and 3 9* c. 

Rotomagus in Gaul, b. rrr. 

Rubi in Italy, 3 b. rrr. 

Roveca in Gaul, 3 s. rrr. b. rrk. 

Rovu in Gaul, 3 s. rrr. 

Rypoe in Achaia, 3 b. rrr. 


S. 


Sacili in Spain, 2 b. rrr. 3 b. rrr. 
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Saetabis in Spain, 2 b. rr. 3 b. rrr. 

Saettem in Lydia, rrr. 

Sagalassus in Pisidia, bbb. 

Saguiitum in Spain, 1 b. rrr. 2 and 3 b. rrr. 

Sais in Egypt, rrr. 

Sala in Phrygia, 3 b. r. 

Salamis an isle, 3 b. rrr. 

Salaniis in Cyprus, g. rr. 2 s. rr. 3 s. rrr. b. rrr. 
Salapia in Italy, 2 b. r. 3 b. r. 3 s. rrr. CAAA- 
Salentinuni in Italy, 3 s. rrr. Goltz» 

Saipesa in Spain, 2 n. rrr. 3 b. rrr. 

Samdalium in Pisidia, u. rrr. 

Same in Cephalene, 3 s. rrr. 3 b. r. 

Samos an isle, 3 s. c. 3 b. u. 

Samosata in Commageiie, 3 b. c. 

Samolhrace, 3 b. rrr. 

Sandaleum in Pisidia, rrr. 

Santones in Gaul, 3 s. r. 

Sardes in Lydia, 2 s. rr. 2 and 3 b. c. 

Saxus in Crete, b. rrr. 

Scepsis in Mysia, rrr. 

Troas, 3 s. rrr. b. rrr. 

Sciathus an isle, n. rrr. 

Scodraj in Illyricum, 3 b. rrr. 

Scotussa in Thessaly, 2 s. rrr. 3 b, rrr. 

Scyletiuni in Calabria, 1 b. rrr. 3 B. rrr. 

Scyrus an isle, 3 s. rrr. Goltz. 

Searo in Spain, 2 b. rrr. 3 b. rrr. 

Sebaste in Syria, 3 b. rrr. 

Segesta in Sicily, 2 and 3 s. c. 3 b. c. 

Segobriga in Spain, 2 b. rr. 3 B. RR. 

Segovia in Spain, 2 b. rrr. 

Segusia in Gaul, 3 s. rrr. 

u s 
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Seleucia in Syria, 2 s. c. 2 and 3 b. c. 

Cilicia, 3 b. c. 

Pamphylia, b. rbr. 

Selge in Pisidia, 2 s. k. 3 b. rr. 

Selin us in Sicily, 2 and 3 s. c. 2 b. rr. 
Sequani in Gaul, 3 s. rrr. 

Seriphus an isle, 2 and 3 s. c. 2 and 3 b. c. 3 
Sestus in Thrace, b. rrr. 

Siberene in Italy, rrr. 

Sicinus an isle, 3 b. rr. 

Side in Pamphylia, 2 and 3 s. c. 3 b. r. 

Sidon in Phoenicia, 2 s. rr, 2 and 3 b. c. 
Sigeum in Troas, 3 b. rrr. 

Silandus in Lydia, 3 b. rrr. 

Sinope in Lydia, 3 s. r. 3 b. c. 

Paphlagonia, 2 s. rr. 3 s. r. b. r. 
Sinuessa in Latium, 3 s. rrr. Goltz. 

Siphnus an isle, 2 s. rr. 3 s. and 3 b. c. 
Sipontum in Italy, b. rrr. 

Siris in Italy, 3 b. r. 

Smintheia in Troas, or in Eolis, rrr. 

Smyrna in Ionia, 2 s. c. 2 b. c. 3 b. cc. 

Soli in Cilicia, 3 b. rrr. 

Cyprus, 2 s. c. 3 b. rr. 

Solon tinum in Sicily, 3 b, r. 

Solus in Sicily, b. rrr. 

Sotioga in Gaul, 3 s. rrr. 

Spartolium in Macedon, rrr. 

Stabine in Italy, b. rrr. 

Stectorium in Phrygia, b. rrr. 

Stratonicea in Macedon, 3 b. r. 

Styniphaluni in Arcadia, 3 s. and 3 B. rr. 

Styra in Euboea, 3 b. rr. 


B. RR. 
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Subcrita in Crete, rrr. 

Suesano in Italy, 2 s. rr. 2 b. r. 

Sumatia, 2 u. rrr. 

Sybaris in Italy, 2 and 3 s. c, 

Sybritia in Crete, 2 s. rr. 3 u. rrr. 

Syme an isle near Rhodes, 3 s. rrr. Goltz. 

Synnade in Phrygia, 3 e. rrr. 

Synonia in Corsica, 3 e. rrr. 

Syracuse, 3 g. c. i s. r. 2 and 3 s. cc. 2 and 3 b, cc. 
Syria, c. rrrr. s. u. 

Syros an isle, b. rrr. 


T. 

Taba in Syria, 3 b. r. 

Taballa in Lydia, rrr. 

Tabenum in Pisidia, 3 b. r. 

Taletes in Laconia, 2 b. rrr. 

Tanaasus in Cyprus, 3 u. rrr. Goltz. 

Tanagra in Bceotia, rrr. 

Tanos in Crete, d. rrr. 

Taphia an isle, 3 s. rrr. 3 b. rrr. 

Tarentum in Italy, 3 g. rr. 2 and 3 s. cc. 3 b. rrr. 

Tarsus in Cilicia, 2 and 3 b. c. 

Tauromeniuni in Sicily, 3 g. rr. 3 s. r. 2 and 3 b. cc. 
Teanum in Italy, 3 s. r. 3 b. c. 

Tegea in Arcadia, 3 b. c. A coin ascribed to Tegea by 
Froelich, in his Notitia, is apparently of Lesbos- 
Tegea in Crete, b. rr. 

-Temenothyra in Lydia, 2 b. rr. 

Phrygia, b. rrr. 

Temesoe in Magn ^Griecia, rrr. 

Temnis in £olis, 2 and 3 b. rr. 
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Tenea near Corinth, rrr. 

Tenedos an isle, 2 and 3 s. r. b. rrr. 

Tenos an isle, 3 s. and 3 b. c. 

Teos in Ionia, 2 and 3 s. c. 3 b. c. 

Terina in Italy, 2 and 3 s. c. 3 b. rr. 
Termessus in Pisidia, 2 b. rrr. 

Terpillus in Macedon, 3 b. r. 

Thasus an isle, 2 and 3 s. c. 3 b. c. 

Thebes, 3 g. rr. 2 and 3 s. c. 3 b. r. 
Themisonium in Phrygia, n. rrr. 

Theodosia in the Taurica Chersonesus, 3 b. rrr. 
Thera an isle, b. rrr. 

Thermae in Sicily, 3 s. r. 3 b. c. 

Thespiae in Bocotia, 3 s. rrr. 3 b. rrr. 
Thessaly, 2 and 3 s. c. 3 b. c. 

Thessalonica, 3 b. cc. 

Thibrus in Thessaly, b. rrr. 

Thurium in Italy, c. rrr. 2 and 3 s. cc. 3 B. R. 
Thyessus in Lydia, b. rrr. 

Thurium in Acarnania, 3 s. r. 

Thuria in Messania, 3 b. rrr. 

Thyatira in Lydia, 2 and 3 n. c. 

Tiati or Teate in Italy, 2 and 3 b. r. 
Tiberiopolis in Phrygia, 2 b. rr. 

Tirida in Thrace, 3 s. rrr. 

Tium in Bithynia, b. rrr. 

Toledo in Spain, 2 b. rr. 

Tomi in Mysia, 3 b, c. 

Torone in Macedon, 3 b. rrr. Ool(z. 
Trajanopolis in Thrace, 1 b. rrr. 

Tralles in Lydia, 2 s. and 3 b. r. 

Trapezus in Cappadocia, 3 b. rr. 

Tremithiopolis in Cyprus, 3 b. rrr. GqUz. 
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Triadizza in MaBsIa^ 3 a. a. 

Trichonium in ^tolia, rru. Goltz. 

Tricca in Thessaly, 3 s. rb. 

Tricola in Sicily, 3 s. rriu 
Trimenotyra in Mysia, krr. 

Tripolis in Phoenicia, 2 s. rr. 2 and 3 a. r. TPinOAlTIlN. 

Caria, 2 and 3 a. c, TPinOAElTliN. 

Troas, 3 a. r. 

Troezene in Argolis, 3 a. rrr. 

Turones in Gaul, 3 a. rrr. 

Tuder in Italy, 3 s. rrr. 3 a. c. 

Tyanuni in Bithynia, 3 a. rr. 

Tylis ill Thrace, 2 s. rrr. 

Tyndaris, 3 s. and 3 a. r. 

^Tyre in Phoenicia, 2 s. c. 3 a. c. 

Tyrana in Thrace, rrr. 


V. 


Valentia in Spain, 2 a. rrr. 

Italy, 2 s. B. 3 s. rrr. 1 a. r. 2 a. c. 3 a. c. 
Velia in Italy, g. rrr. 2 and 3 s. cc. 2 and 3 a. c, 
Venafrum in Italy, 2 b. rrr. 

Ventippo in Spain, 1 a. rrr. 2 a. rrr. 

Verulamium in Britain, 3 s. and 3 a. rrr, 

Uia in Spain, la. rrr. 

Vicus Julius in Gaul, 3 s. rrr, 

Viritium in Gaul, a. rrr, 

Ulia in Spain, 2 a. r. 

Volcaj in Gaul, 3 s. and 3 a. rrr. 

Volaterra in Italy, 2 a. c. 

Uria in Apulia, 3 s. rrr. 

Calabria, 3 s. g, 3 a. rr. 
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Urina in Italy, 2 s. rr. 

Urso in Spain, 2 u. rrr. 
Ursona in Spain, 1 u. rrr. 
Uthina in Italy, 3 b. rrr. 
IJxentum in Italy, b. rrr. 

X. 


Xanthus in Lycia, b. rrr. 


Z. 

Zacynthus an isle, 2 s. rrr. 3 s. and 3 b. c. 

Zancle, (or Messana) 2 s. rrr. Havercamp and Arigoni. 
Zephalis or Cosphalis in Sicily, 3 b. rrr. 

Zepliyri in Locria, 3 s. rrr. Goltz, 

Zephyriuin in Cilicia, 3 s. rrr. b. rrr. 

Zeugma in Syria, rr. GoUz. 
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No. VII. 

An Account of the llaritjj of Greek Coins of 
Kings. 


Tim kingdoms arc arranged according to flm priority of acra of their 
coins. The abbreviations arc tlie same as in the preceding 
estimate; but the coins commonly marked, as ictr. tetra- 
drachtns; didr. didrachms; dr. drachmas; hemidr. hemidracIimK. 


M A C E D O N. 

The kingdom of INIacedoii was founded by Caranus, about 
791* years before the Christian epoch; but of him there are 
no coins ; nor of his successors Ccenus, Thuriinas, Perdiccas, 
Argeus, Philip I., Aeropus, Alcetas, Amyntas I. Some 
brass coins with AMIMT Q T. M. have been ascribed to the 
last ; but Froelich thinks they belong to Amyntas king of 
Galatia. The square form of the omicron is certainly so far 
from being a proof of their antiquity, that it is found on coins 
of the Arsacidae about the Christian aera. And it is impos- 
sible that these coins can belong to Amyntas I., not having 
the indented square, or any other mark of such antiquity. 

Alexander I. began his reign before Christ, 301. s. tetr. 
very large, bkrr. dr. rrrr. 
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Perdiccas II. 458, s. heniidr. rrrr. in Dr. Hunter’s cab. 
HEPAIK. 

Archelaus I. 430, (his portrait; rev. a horse pacing.) 
s. tetr. comn’ion size, rru. dr. rr. 2 b. rrr. 

Orestes, 400, none. 

Archelaus II. 403, a silver tetr. with Jupiter, on reverse, 
APXEAAIT, imputed to Archelaus I. seems to belong to 
him : it is rurr. 

Pausanias, 398, s. tetr. rrrr. if not unique. Dr. II. cab. 
Amyntas II. or III. [III. if Amyntas son of Philip be 
numbered,] 389, s. tetr. rr. BAXIAE02 AJMTNTOT — 2 b. 
AMTNTA or IITANAION, rr. — 3 b. (wants the portrait**) 

RRR. 

Alexander II. 370, AAEHANAPOT, (ahorse) s. tetr. rrr. 
3 B. RR. 

Ptolemmus Alorites, 369, HTOAEMAIOT AAOPIT. s. didr. 

RRR. 

Perdiccas II. 306, HICPAIKKOT, (a horse) BALIAEO^ 
riEPAIKKOT, (a club) 2 b. rrr. (a lion.) 

Philip II. or as some. III. commonly called Philip 
of Macedon, 360, g. didr. c. — g. hemidr. rr. — s. tetr. 
and dr. c. — 2 and 3 b. c. BA. <&. BAXIAEOS ^lAimiOT, 
&c. 

Olympias, as supposed, her portrait without inscription, 
rev. a man on horseback, also no inscription, 1 b. rrr, — 
with OATMHIA BAXIAIXXA. rrrr. 

Alexander the Great, 334, g. tetr. rr. — g. didr. c. — g. 
hemidr. rr. — s. tetr. c. — s. dr. c. — s. hemidr. with his 
portrait, rrrr. — s. didr. rrr. — 2 and 3 b. c. 

Philip Aridyeus, brother of Alexander, 322, BAEIAE02 


5*= When the portrait of any prince is found, as most common, no 
notice is taken; but if wanting^, it is so marked. 
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'flAinnOT, perfectly resembling those of Alexander, accor- 
ding to Froclich* g. didr. and hemidr. rur. — s. tetr. and 
dr. RR. — 3 b. rr. Hay me, with his usual inaccuracy, 
ascribes a coin, BA. AP. to Aridaeus: it belongs to Arche- 
laus II. 

Cassander, 315, 2 and 3 b. r. 

Antigonus, 296, BASIAEOS AN'lirONOT, 2 b. rrr. 
Antipatcr, 296, BA3IIAK()2 ANl’llI ATPOT, 2 and 3 b. 

RR. ' 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, 292, BA^IAEOS AHMHI’PIOT, 
sometimes ilO'l'HPOS, s. tetr. &c. rr. — Sr. (no portrait) 

RRU. 

Lysimachus, 286, g. tetrastater or octodrachm, rrr, — 
c. tetr. RR. — «. didr. r. — s. tetr. c. — s. dr. c. — s. he- 
niidr. rrrr. rev. a lion. Dr. II. no ram^s iiorn, true portrait. 

— 2 and 3 b. r. 

Ptolemy Ceraunus, 281, s. BASIAEOE riTOAEMAlOT, 
KEPATNOT, (head of Alexander) rrr. dubious. 

Moleagros, 280, BA^IAEOi: POT MEAEAPPOT, c. 

RRRR. 3 B. RRUR. 

Antipater, 280, BASIAEOE ANTIIIATPOT. g. ruur. 
Sosthenes, 2S0, BAEIAEOS XOSGENOT, (bust of Alex- 
ander) s. rrrr. 

Antigonus Gonalas, 278, BA2IAE02 ANTIFONOT FO- 
NATOT, s. tetr. rr. 3 h. rr. ^ 

Demetrius II. 242, .s. tetr. r. 3 u. c. 

Antigonus III. Doson, 232, BAi:iAEOE ANTIFONOY, 
(head of Pan) g. didr. rrr. — s. itir. rrr. 3 Uv r. 

Philip III. or IV. 219, (a face much like M. Antony, and 
quite unlike Philip II. or 111.) s. tetr. rrr. — s. didr. rrr. 

— 2 and 3 b. rr. 

Perseus, 177, s. tetr. rrr. 2 b. r. — with portrait, rrr. 
3 R. R. 
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SICILY, 

Gelo, the first king of Syracuse, b. c. 49 1> FEADN. g. 
RRR. — s. didr. and dr. R. — 3 b. c. * 

Thero, king of Agrigentum, 480, ©EPO, (no portrait) 3 b. 

BRR. 

Hiero 1. (478 to 467) g. dr. c. (no bust) — 1 and 2 b. 
cc. 

Dionysius 1. 404, AIONTEIOT, G. rrr. (no bust) — s. r. 
(no bust) — 3 b. with his bust, or without, rrr. — Tin, size 
of tetr. RRR. 

Dionysius II. 368, s. r. b. rrr. 

Philisiis, her ajra is not certain. However, it is probable 
she was widow of Gelo son of Hiero H. s. tetr. r. dr. rrru. 

Icetas of Syracuse, 340, EHI IKETA, G. didr. rr. — s. 
HR. (they have no portrait.) 

Agathocles, 314, g. didr. rr. (no bust) — s. tetr. rr. (no 
bust) — didr. (with bust) rrr. — 2 and 3 b. (no portrait) 
cc. 

Phintias, tyrant of Agrigentum, about 300, 2 and 3 b. 

R. 

Hiero II. (275 to 215) s. didr. rr. — 2 and 3 b. cc. 
Hieronymus, 214, (almost always a thunderbolt on re- 
verse) G. didr. RRR.- — s. didr. rrr. — 2 and 3 b. r. 


* More probably of Gelo son of Hiero II. 
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CYPRUS. 

Evagoras, about 400, BASIAEOS ETAPOPOY- IvYFPi. 
s. RUHR. 

Ill 332 the kingdom surrendered to Alexander th<* 
Great. 


C A R I A. 

Ilecatomiius, 391, s. didr. rrr. (no bust.) s, dr. rrr. 
(no bust.) 

Mausolus, 381, s. didr. rrr. (no bust; full face of 
Apollo.) 

Artemisia, none. 

Idrieus, 355, IAPIE02, s. didr. rrr. 2 b. rrr, 

Ada, none. 

Pexodarus, about 340, riEHOAAPOT, s. didr. rrr. (uo 
bust) s. dr. RRR. (no bust.) 

Thontopatos, 337, s. didr. rrr. 


P Ai: O N I A. 

Audoleon, 330, s. tetr. rrr. — s. dr. urrr. — -3 u rrrr 
only RR. in Germany : See Neuman. 
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HERACLIA PONTICA. 

Timotheus Dionysus, about 355, (see Phot, Bibl. p. 703) 
TIMO©EOT AI0NT20T, s. hemidr. rrrr. 

Amastris, about StO, AMASTPIO BA2IAI2S. rrrr. 
Span hem. 


EPIRUS. 

Arisbas, u. rrrr. (Imp. cab. Paris.) 

Alexander son of Neoptolcmus, 336, AAEHANAPOT 
TOT NEOIITOAEMOT, G. didr. and hemidr. s. tetr. and 
dr. RRR. — 3 B. AAEHA. *rOT NE. rrrr. (no portrait; but 
a thunderbolt within a laurel wreath, rev. an eagle.) The 
G. didr. is of miraculous workmanship, with the head of 
Jupiter Dodonaeus. The g. hemidr. has a full face of 
Apollo. 

Pyrrhus, 278, g. dr. rrr. (no portrait.) — tetr. rrrr, 
— s. didr. RR. (no portrait.) — 3 B. r. Goltaius gives a s. 
coin of Pyrrhus in his Silicia, ©E2IIPOTIX1N, which has 
his bust. 

Pthias, Mother of Pyrrhus, 2 b. c. 
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E GYP r. 


The successors of Alexander having divideti his conquests 
among them; Ptolemy had Egypt; Seleucus, Syria; Anli- 
gonus, Asia Minor. 

The eagle is almost always the reverse of Egyptian kings. 
The date is that of the reign marked l. The silver tetra- 
drachms have commonly the dale ; the brass seldom, whence 
the latter are not easily ascertained; and are consequently of 
very little value. 

Ptolemy I. Soter, S23, BA:£IAE0S 11 rOAEMAIOT, o. 
tetr. RRR. didr. rr. with a chariot drawn by elephants, 
RRRR. o. hemidr. rr. — s. tetr. sometimes c. 

s. didr. R. — 1, 2, and 3 b. c. The vast Egyptian brass 
pieces begin with Ptolemy I. and appear of most of the 
Ptolemies. 

Berenice his queen, rev. of Ptolemy 1. 2 and 3 a. hr. — 
alone, c. tetr. rrr. — c. hemidr. kr. — i and 2 b. rr. 3 b. 

URR. 

Ptolemy IL Philadelphus, c. tetr. ©EHX AAEA- 

4*n-N, with the heads of his father and mother (Ptolemy I. 
and Berenice) on one side, and those of himself and Arsince 
on the other, rr. — c. didr. with the same, rrr. — s. tetr. 
and 3 b. r. with 4»IAAAEA<hOT, uur. — 2 b with his father, 
and his first wife, the daughter of Lj simachus, rrr. 

Arsinoe, G. tetr. r. APSINOHS ^IAA, 

Magas, who usurped Cyrene from Ptolemy Philadelphus 
his brotlier, 3 RRRR. Neuman, Rev. of Ptolemy before 
his usurpation, $ b. rk. 
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Ptolemy III. Evergetes, 245, s. rrrr. — 3 b. with 
ETEPFETOT, RRft. 

Berenice his queen, 3 b. rrr. 

Ptolemy IV. Philopator, 226, g. tetr. rrr. — 2 b. 4>IAO- 
IIATOPOE, rrr. s. didr." hr. 

Arsinoe his queen, g. tetr. rrr. APEIN0H2 ‘i^IAOlIA- 
TPOE. 

Ptolemy V. Epiphanes, 204, s. tetr. nu. mostly marked 
IIA. or 2A. explained Paphos or Salamis, both cities in 
Cyprus, which island was part of the Egyptian monarchy. 

Cleopatra I. his queen, 3 b. rrr. 

Ptolemy VI. Philometor, 180, ©EOT a>IA0MHT0P02:, s. 
tetr. RRRR. Vaillant tells us he gave 20 gold crowns for his, 
about 10/.; a price then esteemed very high. 1, 2, and 3 b. 
supposed his, have only the head of Jupiter. 

Ptolemy VII. Physcon, 169, s. tetr. rrr. 

Cleopatra II. [his queen, BAXIAIESH2 KAEOHATPAS, 
rev. an eagle and cornucopia, 3 b. rrr. 

Ptolemy VIII. Lathyrus, 119, s. tetr. r. dubious, 3 b. % 
dubious. 

Ptolemy IX. Alexander, 109, IITOAEMAIS BASIAEX)!:, 
s. tetr. RRRR. dubious. 

Selene his wife, or Cleopatra III. BAEIAISSHE EH- 
AHNH2. 3 B. RRRR. 

Cleopatra IV. widow of Ptolemy IX. and queen of Egypt, 
BAEIAIEEHE KAEOHATPAE, clothed in elephant’s skin 
with the proboscis over her brow, 3 b. rr. — 2 b. with a child 
at her bosom, as Venus and Cupid, rrr. 

Berenice queen of Egypt against Ptolemy IX. BAEIAI2- 
EHE BEPEN1KH2, rev. a cornucopia and a star on each 
side of it, with the letter e. 3 b. rrrr. 

Ptolemy X. (Alexander II.) 77, s. tetr. rrrr. AAES- 
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ANAPOT. He is drest in lion’s skin, rev. an eagle, 
dubious. — 3 n. rrr. 

Ptolemy XI. Auletes, 72, g. tetr. and Jidr. rriui. he ap- 
pears as Neptune with a trident. — 3 ». uuR. dubious. 

Berenice III. daughter of Auletes, BA^IAISSHX BEPI- 
NIKHS, rev. a cornucopia, BASIAEOv nTOAEMAlOT, 
2 «. RRR. 3 B. RR. 

Ptolemy XII. Dionysus, s. tetr. rrr. as Bacchus, with 
ivy crown, and thyrsus, g. tetr. a radiated crown and javelin, 
RRRU. .3 B. RR. 

Ptolemy XIII. s. tetr. rurr. marked ME. for Memphis. — 
Dr. Combe ascribes the g. tetr. rev. a cornucopia, and NI 
in the field, to him. 

Cleopatra V. 42, s. tetr. rev. of Antony, rr. — "Roman 
denarii with Antony, k. — 1 and 2 c. gr. rev. and eagle, 
HiiR. — 3 B. gr. rev. of Antony, rrr. — Id. lat. witli Antony, 
rrr. — 3 D. latin with Antony, hr. 


SYRIA. 

Seleucus I. Nicanor, 310, BASIAEOS 2EAEYKOT, c. 
iiKiiH. — s. tetr. c. s. dr. r. — 2 and 3 b. c. His coins some- 
times have a full face with two horns. 

Antiochus I. Soter, 281, BA2IAEOE ANTIOXOT, g. didr. 
— s. tetr. R. s. dr. rrr. — 2 and 3 b. c. serrated, or 
with rev. an elephant, rr. 

Stratonice his queen, (her head veiled, with BA2IAE02 
ANTIOXOT) 2 B. RRR. 

Antiochus H. Theos, 259, G. tetr. rrrr. — s. tetr. BAXI- 
AEOX ANTIOXOT, rev. a tripod, c. •— 3 u. R. 

VOL. II. X 
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Seleucus II. Callinicus^ 24‘i, g. rrrr. — s. tetr. R. *2 and 
3 B. rev. Apollo, a horse, or pegasus, r. 

Seleucus III. Ceraunus, 226, g. didr. rrr, — s. tetr. s. didr. 
RRR. — 2 and 3 b. rrr. (with Castor and Pollux, falsely called 
Seleucus and his brother Antiochus III.) 

Antiochus III. the Great, 222, g. tetr. rrrr. — s. tetr. 
RRR. s. dr. RRR. — 2 and 3 b. r. with MEFAAOT, rrr. 

AchcCUS , 3 B. RRRR. 

Seleucus IV. Philopator, 187, s. tetr. rrrr. — 2 and 3 b. 
c. SEAETKOT. Some have ^lAOnATOPOS, rrr. 

Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, 174, s. tetr. rr. with PO. 
s. dr. RRR. hemidr. rrrr. — 2 and 3 b. c. rev. commonly an 
eagle, being king of Egypt, with names of cities, as Antioch, 
Tyre, Sidon, Ptolemais. 

Antiochus V. Eupator, 164, always ETIIATOPOS, s. 
tetr. and dr. rrr. — 3 b. rrrr, 

Demetrius I. Soter, 162, sometimes 4»IA0nAT0P02 
20THP02, often TTPEI2N, s. tetr. and dr. c. — 2 and 3 b. c. 

Alexander I. Bala, 150, s. tetr. and dr. rr. — s. hemidr. 
RRR. — 2 and 3 b. c. He has commonly epochs on rev. none 
of which occur on Alexander the Great's coins : names of 
cities also appear on some. Sometimes he bears 4>lAO- 
HATOP ETEPPETHE. — 3 b. rev. of Jonathan of Judaea, 
RRR. this has no portrait. 

Cleopatra his queen, rev. an elephant, BA2IAEOS 
AAESANAPOr, 3 b. rrr, 

Demetrius II. Nicator, J45, BA. AH, TTPIDN, GEOT 
NfItATOPOS, or 4>IAAAEA40T, or both, and epochs, s, 
tetr. and dr. c. — 2 and 3 b. c. 

Antiochus VI. * Theos, 144, Eni4>ANOT, AIONTSOT, 

♦ Vaillant givc-s his coins to Antiochus ^11. and those of Antio- 
chus XII. to him. But see Frcelich Annales Syria*. 
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s. tetr. RRR. s. dr. c. s. hemidr. r. — 3 b. c. in b. he has an ivy 
crown. 

Tryphon, 144, s. tetr. and dr. rrr. — 3 b. c. 

Antiochus VII. Sidetea, 140, commonly ETEPFE'^’OT, s. 
tetr. R. s. dr. rr. — 3 «. c. 

Cleopatra his queen, first married to Demetrius II. 3 b. 
RRR. rev. a bull with scattered letters; often POE or POA be- 
neath. 

Alexander II. Zebenna, 127, s. tetr. rr. dr. rr. hemidr. 
RRR. — 3 b. r. often radiated, and cornucopias, on rev. with 
epochs. 

Seleucus V. 121, no coins. 

Antiochus VIII. Gryphus, 120, g. rrrr. commonly 
KriPI»ANOT. — s. tetr. with Cleopatra his mother, rrr. — • 
other s. c. except hemidr, rr. — 3 b. c. with Cleopatra, rrr. 

Tryphena his wife, s. rev. KOMMAPHNIIN, an ejk, 
RRRR. — 3 B. rev. ail elephant’s head, BA2IAEOS ANTIOXOT, 
rrrr. 

Antiochus IX, Cyzicenicus, 112, in coins, 4>IAOnATOPOX, 
s. tetr. R. dr. rrr. — 2 and 3 b. c. 

Selene his queen, BA2IAIS2HS 2HAHNHS, rev. an 
eagle. The coin was struck when she was married first to 
Ptolemy Lathyrus, her brother, rrrr. 

Seleucus VI. 94, always EIII^ANOT NIKAT0P02, s* 
tetr. RR. s. hemidr. rrr. — 3 Jj. r. 

Antiochus X. Eusebes, 93, ETEEBOT, or ^lAOIIA- 
TOPOE, or both, s. dr. rrr. — 3 b. rr. 

Antiochus XI. 92, EDI^ANOT ^lAAAEA^OT, s. tetr. 
RRR. 3 B. RRR. 

Philip, 91, s. tetr. rr. EHI^ANOT <^IAAAEA^0T, also;— 
2 B. with Demetrius III. his brother, rrrr. TPIIIOAITllN 
£T. KE. — 3 b. rrr. radiated : rev. a thunderbolt with AI. 
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Demetrius HI. Euchares, 90, 4-lAOMHTOPOT, ETEP- 
PETOT, or KAAAINIKOT, 3 b. rrb. s. letr. rrr. 

Aiitiochus XIL (called by Josephus falsely Dionysus,) 85, 
©EOT, EHI^ANOT, NIKE<^OPOT, s.'rrrr. — 3 b. c. Vail- 
lant gives hiscoins to Antiochus VI. 

Tigranes king of Armenia, 81, s. tetr. rrr. s. dr. rrrr. — 
2 B. RRR. — 3 b. rrr. 

Tigranes the son, rev. his sister, 3 b. unique in Dr. Hun- 
ter’s cab. 

Antiochus XIII. Asiaticus, 61, EHI^ANOT, ‘IdAOHA- 
TOPOT, KAAAINIKOT, 3 b. r. 


ASIA MINOR. 

Antigonus, 309, 2 b. rrr. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, 298, s. tetr. rr, — 3. b. rr, (this 
has no portrait.) 


SPARTA. 

Areus, 309, s. tetr. rrrr. time of Antigonus son of 
Demetrius. Pausan, III. 6. 

There is likewise a coin of Patreus, king of Sparta, and 
founder of Aroe-Patrensis, struck by Patrap, s. rrr. 
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PERGA M U S. 

Pliiletaems the first king, 280, s. tetr. k. — s. didr. 

RRRR. 3 B, RR. 

Eumenes III. 155, s. rrrr. 

Attains III. 130, s. rrrr. 


C A S S A N D R I A. 

Only an unique coin is known of this kingdom, which is 
in Dr. Hunter’s cabinet, BASIAEDS AITOAAOAOPOT, a 
horseman, reverse a lion. This king Apollodorus arose in 
the time of Antigonus Gonatas, king of Macedon, 278 years 
before Christ. 


PARTIIIA, OR THE ARSACIDAl. 

Very few of the Partliian coins can be ascertained, as the 
name of Arsaces ran through most of the monarchs; and 
none have dates till a very late period. Tlie empire was 
founded by Arsaces 1. 253, who rescued Parthia from An- 
tiochus II. of Syria: it had been conquered by Alexander the 
Great, and held by his successors. Zozim. lib. 1. Justin, 
lib. 41. Vaillant’s arrangement shall be followed, though 
mostly dubious. 
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Arsaces L 233, s. tetr. rrrr. BA2IAE02 BASIAEXiN AP^ 
SAKOT EYEPrETOT EHI^ANOT $IAEAAH- 
NOT, very dubious. 

II. Tiridates, 233, addition of AIKAIOY to title, s. 

tetr. ERR. dubious. 

III. Artabanes, 196, same title with the last, s. tetr. 
RRR. dubious. 

IV. Phriadatius, none. 

V. Phrahates, none. 

VI. Mithradates, title as above, s. dr. rrr. dubious. 

VII. Phrahates II. title has HENIOT, or MEFAAOT, 
instead of AIKAIOY, s. dr. rb. dubious. 

VIII. Artabanes II. none. 

IX. Mithradates II. same titles, s. dr. rr. dubious. 

X. Mnaskires, same titles, s. dr. rrr. dubious. 

XI. Sinatroces, title, among others, of ©EOITATO- 
POr, s. dr. RRR. dubious. 

XII. Phrahates III. ©EOY among others, s. dr. rrr. 
dubious. 

XIII. Mithradates III. AIKAIOY among others, s. dr. 
RRR. dubious. 

XIV. Orodes, who slew Crassus, NIKATOPOS, s. 
dr. RRR. dubious. 

XV. Phrahates IV. The aera first appears answering 
to 22 B. c. EIII^ANOYS, s. dr. rrr. 

XVI. Phrahataces, none. 

XVII. Orodes II. none. 

XVIII. Vonones I. s. dr. brb. 

XIX. Artabanes III. s. dr. rrr. 

XX. Gotarces, s. dr. rrr. 

XXL Bardanus, HANAPISOY, s. cir. rrr. 

XXII. Vonones II. MHTPAHl’OY, s. dr. rrr. 
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Arsaces XXIII. Vologeses 1. After Christ 52. BOAASA- 
KOT, without APSAKOT, for the first tiuie, s. 
tetr. RHRR. date TH, 308 of the Arsacian ®ra. 

XXIV. Pacorus, a. c. 99, s. dr. and 3 ii. rru. date 
ENT. 355. 

XXV. Chosroes, a. c. 118, conquered by Trajan, 
3 B. RRRR. AOT, 374. 

XXVI. Moiieses, A. c. 160*, M0NNH20Y, billon, 
RRRR. TKB, 422. 

XXVII. Vologeses II. a. c. 167, s. dr. rrr. — 2 b. 
RRRR. TKT, 423. 

XXVIII. Vologeses III. a. c. 195. BOAASAKOT, 
and still with ^lAEAAHNOY, s. tetr. rrr. 
ANT, 45). 

XXIX. Artabanes IV. 215, 3 n. rrr. AOT, 471, 
or nr, 480. 

Artaxerxes king of Persia, who conquered Artabanes IV. 
235, s. tetr. rrrr. AqT. 491. 

Sapor, 26 who conquered Valerian and made him captive, 
JiASIAEOS: BASIAE12N APSAKOT METAAOT 508, 
Ease s. tetr. rrrr. 

The SassANiDiE, or kings of Persia, follow; but the cha- 
racters not being yet known, they cannot be arranged. 
There are twenty-two in silver, and seven in second brass, 
in Dr. Hunter’s cabinet. 


Viiillaiit places Vologeses II. before Monescs; Frcclich is followed. 
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CAPPADOCIA. 

Ariorathes V. b. c. 223, ET^EBOY, c. rrr. — s. dr. it. 

Ariorathes VI. died 130, b. c. fighting for the Romans 
against Avistonicus : J?Lstin, lib. 37. ETIbtANOT, s. dr. rrur. 
Froelich ascribes this to the former, and his to this. 

Ariorathes VIII. 06 , ‘hlAOMHTOPOS, s. dr. rrrr. 

Ariorathes IX. gs, KYSEBOY KAI ^l?lAAAEA^>OT. He 
lived in the time of Cicero, who praises his afl'ection for bis 
brother. Epist, ad Fam. lib. xv. s. dr. r. 

Ariobarzanes, 63 , s. dr. r. * 

Archelaus, 33, 4'lA0nAT0P05:, rev. a club, s. dr. rrr. 


PAPHLAGONIA. 

Pylaemon was the common name of the kings of Paohla- 
gonia; and it cannot be determined to which of them this 
belongs. 

BASIAEOS nTAAIMENOT EYEPPETOT, 2 B. rrr. It 
has no portrait. 


THRACE. 

The kingdoms of Thrace, Pontus, and the Bosphorus 
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Cimmerius, lying all around the Euxine Sea, and being 
se[)arated only by no very wide parts of it, were frecjuently 
subject to the same prince. Hence their succession is some- 
times so blended, as not to bo separable : the two latter in 
particular, which shall therefore he given in one view. 

"I'he kings of these three countrits, w’ilh those of liiliiynia, 
were called AcfiKMCNio.^:, because they all claimed a common 
origin from Achaemenes the hero, son of Perseus. 

M. Cary, who has given us a very valuable w'ork upon 
the history of the kingdoms of Thrace, Pontus, and the 
Bosphorus, Paris ito, shall be chieily followed in the 

chronological part. 

Ceraunus king of Thrace, the Ptolemy Ceraunus of Ma- 
cedon, 2 u. ii. with portrait, riui. 

Seutlies IV. about 200 n. c. }lIlT 0OT, 2 n. rr. 

Cotys III. .57 n. KOl'TOl', an eagle, 3 d. rrrr. 

Sadalas, or Adalas, 13 n. c. — :i:iAh:o:^ — AAAAOT, 3 b. 

nURR. 

Cotys IV. made king by Augustus, 29 r. c. 3 n. rur. 

Rhmmetalces I. n. c. 10, rev. of Augustus, 3 u. uur. 

Cotys V. OA^IAKTS KOTT^, rev. a Victory, BAi:iAEOS 
PASKOTHOPIAO^:, 3 u. rkr. 

Rhescuporis, same coin. 

Cotys V. and Rhescuporis were kings at once. Cotys 
reigned over the Sapeeans next Greece: Rhescuporis 
over the more northern parts of Thrace. See the 
history of them in Tacit, lib. ii. c. 05. Cary. 

Rhiemetalces II. a. c. U), rev. of Caligula, and of Claudius, 
3 B. rrr. 

With him the series closes. 
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PONT US AND THE BOSPHORUS. 

Arranged from Cary, 

Pharnaces, b. c. 183, s. tetr. rrr. — 3 u. rrr. (this has 
no portrait.) 

Mithradates V. 154., ETEPFETOT, POP, 173, s. tetr. 
RRR. Sometimes he bears the title 4>IAOPOMAlOT, because 
he assisted the Romans in the Punic wars. — 3 b. rrr. 

Mithradates VI. 124*, Eupator, or the Great, who was con- 
quered by Pompey, s. tetr. rrr. — s. didr. rrrr, — 2 and 
3 B. RR. 

Paerisades III. 115, g. didr. rrrr. 

Pharnaces II. 63, g. rrrr. — s. rrrr. — .3 b. rrr. 

Asander, 48, g. dr. and s. rrrr. 

Polemo I. 13, s. didr. with M. Antony, rrr. — 3 b. 

RRR. 


BOSPHORUS ONLY. 

Pythodoris queen, rev. of Augustus, s. rrrr. (no bust.) 
Sauromates I. rev. of Tiberius, s. and 3 b. rrr. 

The following are mostly in electrum: but a few in 
2 or 3 B. They are all rrr, 

Cotys, rev. of Nero, 

Rhescuporis II. rev. of Domitian. 

Sauromates II. Trajan, and Hadrian. 

Eupator, Antoninus Pius. 
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Sauromates III. Commodus. 

Rhescuporis III. Caracalla. 

IninthymiEvus, Alexander Severus. 

Rhescuporis IV. Maximin I. 

Rhescuporis V. Valerian. 

Teiranes, Probus. 

Thothorses, Diocletian. 

Sauromates V. Constantine I. 

Rhescuporis VI. Licinius. 

Sauromates VI. last king. No coins. 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus tells us that in him the 
kingdom emled. 


B A C T R I A. 

This kingdom, one of the most distant of Alexander the 
Great\s conquests, was assumed by Tbeodotus, 255 years 
before Christ. The history of the Greeks in Bactria, Ariana, 
and the north of India is very obscure. Though the Greek 
kings in India struck coins, none have been found. 

An unique coin of Eucratides V. 181 years before Christy 
is fully described, but not engraved, by Bayer, Hist, Regn, 
GrcBc. Bactr, It is a silver didrachin, found near the Caspian 
Sea; and passed from Count Bruce’s collection to that of the 
Russian Empress. Obverse, a helmed head; reverse, BA2I- 
AEflS METAAOT ETKPATIAOT, HP or year 108: two 
horsemen with Bactrian tiaras, palms, arid long spears. 
The same. Pell. Rots, Euthydemus, g. Peller, Add, Heliacles 
(see Uncertain.) 
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BITHYNIA. 

This kingdom was founded 383 years before Christ, and 
lasted 308 years down to 75 b. c. Its kings were Didalus, 
Botyras, Byas, Zipostcs, Nicomedesl. , Zelas, Prusiasl. , 
PrusiaslI. j Niconiedes IL, Nicomedes III. 


Certain Coins are of 

PrusiaS IL b. c. 178, g. dr. rrkr. — s. tetr. rrr. s. didr. 
RRRR. — 2 and 3 b. c. 

Nicomedes II. n. c. 1.50, Eni<I»ANOS, s. tetr. kr. 
Nicomedes III. b. c. 120, s. tetr. rr. CS 206, or 2 200. 

These following coins are also given to Bithynia. 
Mousa, queen, 2 b. rrr. 

Orodaltes, daughter of Lycomedes, (read Nicomedes III.) 
king of Bithynia, 2 b. rrrr. See Ilirtius, Bell. Alex. c. 66. 
It is published by Neuman, Vol. II. p. 18. 


I L L Y R I C U M. 

Gentius, b. c. 168, 3 b. rrrr. 

Monunius, ATPPAX. s. dr. rrrr. (no bust.) 
Mostides, 2 b. rrr. (dubious if of this country.) 
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A R M E N I A. 

Xerxes, a petty prince, n, c. 165, 3 b. rphr. See Vol^h. 
Frag, lib viii. ad fin. 

For Tigranes, See Syria. 

Sames, 3 c. rrrr. 
vVrtavasdes, 3 b. rrrr. 

INIanisarus, 3 u. rrrr. ^ 


ARABIA. 

Aretas, supposed about 120 b. c. 3 b. rrr. BASIAEOX 
APKTOT ^lAEAAINOS. It appears to be struck in Da- 
mascus. 

Bacchius Juda?us, rev. of a Roman denarius, r. 

Mannus, rev. of Lucilla, 3 b. rrr. — of M. Aurelius, and 
of Verus, s. dr. and 3 b. rrr. — rev. of Abgarus, 3 d. unique 
in Dr. ll.^s cab. at least rrrr. 


MAURETANI A.f 

Juba the elder, b. c. 70, s, dr- c. 

These three. Imp. cab, Paris. 

*1' There is a coin in 3 a. called the black kin^, from the negro 
features of the countenance: but there is no legend. It is a. 
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Juba the son, b. c. 44*, s. dr. rr. — with Cleopatra his 
wife, RRR. — 2 and 3 b. rrr. — s. dr, with lion's skin on bust, 

RRRK. 

Cleopatra, rev. of Juba the son, s. dr. rrr. She was the 
daughter of Antony and Cleopatra; and from her husband's 
known character for learning, I take her to be that queen 
Cleopatra who writes the work TIspi fragments 

of which are extant. 

Ptolemy the grandson, a. c. 2, s. dr. rrr. — 2 and 3 b. rr. 
He was murdered by Caligula, and closed the series. 


GALATIA. 

The kings of Galatia, or Gallogrmcia, are often con- 
founded with the kings of Gaul. It is probable that all the 
Greek coins belong to the former. 

Balanus, b. c. 109, 3 b. rrr. BAAANOT. See Livy 
XLIV. 14. 

Ballaeus, 3 b. rrr. Neuman, BAAAAIOT. 

Bitucus, 3 B. RRR. BIT0TK02. 

Dubnosus, or Dumnosus, s. rrr. ATBN020T. 

Psamitus, rrr. 

Cseantolus, rrr. 

There is a small brass coin marked B. AMIMTOT, 
which Froelich rightly takes from Amyntas I. king of 
Macedon, for it is certainly not his : but whether it 
belongs to a king of Galatia, as he says, is dubious, 
though highly probable. This Amyntas lived about 
the Christian aera. 
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GAUL. 

The aera of tliese kings is uncertain, but mostly previous to, 
or of, the time of Caesar. 

LitOVicUS, RRRR. 

Orgetorix, rrrr. 

Vergausilaunus, rrrr. 

Dubnosus, or Dumnosus, ATBNO, s. rrr. This appears to 
be the Dumnorix of Caesar, lib. v. c. 6. and to have been a 
common name; for there is a coin of Dubnosus, a Gallic king 
of Galatia. See above. It is likely this king was of Galatia. 

Lppius, G. didr. rrr. 

Cornius, son of Eppius, g. dr. and hemidr. rrr. 

Eugorix, s. rrr. 


BRITAIN. 

The coins of British kings are not more easil}'' ascer- 
tained than the Gallic. None of the coins are surely 
previous to Julius Caesar: but Cunobeline, or Cymbeline, 
whose coins are almost the only ones which can be ascer- 
tained, was cotemporary with Augustus and Tiberius. See 
Milton’s Hist, of England. 

Cassibelanus, as supposed, b c. 58, 3 b. rrr. dubious. 

Cunobelinus, b. c. 10, o. rrr. — s. rrr — 3 b. rr. 

Boadicea, a. c. 50, s. rrrr. (see Bouicroue) — 3 b. rrr. 
dubious. 
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CILICIA. 

Philopator, b. c. 40, 3 b. rrr. 
Tarcondimotus, b. c. 21, 3 b. rrrk. 


J U D A. 

Herod 1. b. c. 37, 2 and 3 b. rr. (no bust.) 

Zenodorus, rev. of Augustus, 3 b. kr. 

Philip, rev. of Augustus, 3 b. rrr. (no bust.) 

Herod II. Antipas, a. c. 3, 3 b. rr. 

Herod III. of Chalcis, a. c. 40, 3 b. rrr. 

Agrippa, a. c. ilO, 3 b. r. with bust, rrr. rev. of Ves- 
pasian, Titus, Domitian. 

This king died in the third year of Trajan, as Photius 
shows from Justus of Tiberias: he therefore survived 
the ruin of Jerusalem 30 years. 


GET JE. 

Comoricus, in the time of Tiberius, 2 b. rrrr* Frcslich 
Accessio Nova. 
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COMMAGENE. 

Antioclius, the celebrated king, from the time of Claudius 
down to that of Titus, with whom he besieged Jerusalem, 1 
and 2 n. rrr. 

lotape his queen, 2 b. rrr. rev. of Antiochus, rrr. 


EDESSA OR OSRHOENE. 

The kings seem to have been all called Abgari, as the 
Parthian Arsacidcc, ?cc. They appear on reverses of Ha- 
drian, M. Aurelius Verus, Commodus, Severus, Gordian IIL 
The coins are all 2 and 3 b. and some of them common 
enough ; and the others of no esteem. Some ascribe Mannus 
to Kdessa. See Arabia. 


P A L M Y R A. 

Zenobia, a. c. 2<50, Egyptian, base s. rrr. This princess 
ruled Egypt and Syria, as well as Palmyra. 

Tiniolaus, son of Zenobia, 3 b. unique, m Dr. Hunter's 
cabinet. 

Vaballathus, third son of Zenobia. (See Roman em- 
perors *,) 

* Coins of Polcman and Ajax, priests and princes of Olba. (Imp. cab. 
Paris.) 3 b. brr. Tiiiiarchus king of Babylon. Ib. 3 b. 
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UNCERTAIN KINGS. 

San\us^ 3 b. rrr. 3 in Dr. Hunter’s cabinet. 

Adinnigab s. tetr. rrrr. 

Minnisares^ s. tetr. rrrr. 

Zarias^ 3 r. rrrr. Frcelich, Accessio Nova. 

Heliocles. s. tetr. BA^STAEflS HAIOKAEOYS AIKAIOT, 
(fabric seems Syrian) unique in DTnnery’s cab. 
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PART II. 

RELATING TO ROMAN COINS, 


No. I. 

Abbreviations occurring on Roman Medals* 


A. 

A. AULUS : in the exergue 
it implies the first mint^ as 
ANT. A. coined at Antioch 
in the first mint. 

A. A. A. F. F. Auro, Argento, 
Acre, Flando, Feriundo, 

A. or AN. Annus. 

A. A. Apollo August!. 

A. F. A. N. Auli filius, Auli 
nepos. 

abn. Abnepos. 

ACT. Actiacus, or Actiuin. 

ad fry. emy. Ad fruges 
emundas. 

ADiAB. Adiabenicus. 


ADOp. Adoptatus. 
adq. Adquisita. 

ADV. Adventus. 

ABD. iEdes. 

AED. p. .^dilitia potestate. 
AED. s, .®des sacrae. 

AED. CVR. jFdilis Curulis. 
AED. PL. ^dilis Plebis. 

AEL. ,dEllius. 

AEM. or AiMiL. jFmilius. 
AET. iKternitas. 

AFR. Afi-ica, or Africanus. 
ALuiN. Albinus. 

ALIM. iTAL. Alimenta Ita- 
lise. 

ANN. AVG. Annona August!. 
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A. N. F. F. Annum Novum 
Faustum Felicem. 

ANic. Anicius. 

ANN. DCCCLXIIII. NAT. VRB. 
p. ciR. CON. Anno 864, 
Natali Urbis Populo Cir- 
censes constituti. 

ANT. AVG. Antonius Augur. 

ANT. Antonius, or Antoni- 
nus. 

AP. Appius. 

A. p. F. Argento Publico Fe- 
riundo. 

A POP. FRVG. AC. A Populo 
Frugcs Acceptae. 

AQ. or AQL. Aquilius. 

AavA MAR. Aqua Martia. 

ARAB. ADQ. Arabia Adqui- 

sita. 

ARR. Arrius. 

AVG. Augur, Augustus, Au- 
gusta. 

AVG. D. F. Augustus Divi 
Filius. 

AVGG. Two Augusti. 

AVGGG. Three Augusti. 

AVR. or AVREL, Auiclius. 

B. 

B. the mark of the second 
mint in any city. 

BON. EVENT. Bonus Evcntus. 


B. R. p. NAT, Bono Reipub- 
licse Nato. 

BRIT. Britannicus. 

BRVT. Brutus. 

C. 

c. Caius, Colonia. 

c. A. Caesarea Augusta. 

c. CAE. or CAES. Caesar. 

CAEss. Caesares. 

CARTH. Carthage. 

CEN. Censor. 

CENS. p. Censor Perpetuus. 

CEST. Cestius, or Cestianus. 

cjR. CON. Circum condidit, 
or Circenses concessit. 

CIVIB. ET SIGN. Mr LIT. A 
PARTH. RECVP. CivibuS Ct 
Signis Militaribus a Par- 
this Recuperatis. 

CN. Cneius. 

coEL. Ccclius. 

CON. OB. Coiistantiiiopoli 
Obsignata, or Constanti- 
nopoli Officina secunda, 
or Conllata obryzo. 

COL. Colonia. 

CONS. svo. Conservatori suo. 

CONCORD. Concordia. 

CL. v. Clypeus Votivus. 

COMM. Commodus. 

CLOD. Clodius. 
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CL. or CLAVD. Claudius, 
cos. Consul, 
coss. Consules. 

CORN. Cornelius. 
cvR. X. F. Curavit Denarium 
Faciendum. 

D. 

D. Decinius, Divus, Desig- 
natus. 

DAc. Dacicus. 

D. F. Dacia felix. 

D. M. Diis Man i bus. 

DEs. or DEsiG. Designatus. 
DicT. Dictator. 

DOM IT. Doinitianus. 

D. N. Dominus noster. 

Dip. Dklius. 

D. p. Dii Penates. 

DV. Divus. 

F. 

EiD. MAR. Idus Marti io. 

EX CONS. D. Ex Consensu 
Decuriorum. 

EX s. c. Ex Senatus Con- 
suUo. 

EQ. ORPIN. Equestris Ordi- 
nis. 

EX A. rv. Ex Argento, or 
Auctoritate Publica. 

EXER. Exercitus. 

ETR. Etruscus. 


F. 

F. Filius, or Filia, or Felix, 
or Faciundum, or Fecit. 

FEL. Felix. 

FELic. F’elicitas. 

FL. Flavius. 

FLAM. Flamen. 

FORT. RED. F’ortuncB Rf duci. 
FOVRI. Foul lus, for Fuvius. 
FONT. Fonteius. 

FRvciF. F'rugifercLi (Ceieri.) 
FVL. Fulvius. 

FVLC. F'ulgerator. 

G. 

G. Gneius, Genius, Gau- 
dium. 

GA. Gaditanus. 

G. D. (I'erinanicus Dacicus. 
GEN. Genius. 

GERM. Germanicus. 

GL. E. R. Gloria Exercitus 
Romani. 

GL. p. R. Gloria Populi Ro- 
mani. 

GOTH. Gothicus. 

G. p. R. Genio Populi Ro- 
mani. 

G. T. A. Genius Tutelaris 
JEgypti, or Africa?. 

H. 

iiEL. Ilelvius. 
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HEL. Heliopolis. 

HER. Herennius, or Heren- 
nia. 

HO. Honos. 

Hs. Sestertius. 

I. 

I. Imperator, Jovi, Julius. 

IAN. CLV. Janum clusit, for 
clausit. 

IMP. Imperator. 

iMPP. Imperatores. 

I. s. M. R. Juno Sospita^ 
Mater, or Magna, Regi- 
na. 

IT. Italia, Iterum. 

iTE. Iterum. 

IVL. Julius, or Julia. 

ivsT. Justus. 

i-i. s. Sertertius. 

I. o. M. SACR. Jovi Optimo, 
Maximo, Sacrum. 

II. VI R. Duumvir. 

III. viR. R. p. c. Triumvir 
Reipublicse Constituendae. 

nil. VIR. A. p. F. Quatuorvir, 
or Quatuorviri, Auro, or 
Argento, or jEre, Publico 
Feriundo. 

ivN. Junior. 

L. 

L. Lucius. 


LAT. Latinus. 

LEG. PRO PR. Legatus Proprae- 
toris. 

LEG. 1. &c. Legio Prima, 
&c. 

LEP. Lepidus. 

LENT. CVR. X. F. LcntuluS 

Curavit Denarium Faci- 
undum. 

LiBERO p. Libero Patri. 

LIB. PVB. IJbertas Publica. 
Lie. Licinius. 

L. s. BEN. Lucius Sicinius 
Dentatus. 

Lvc. Lucifera. 

LVD. ciR. Ludi Circenses. 
LVD. EQ. Ludi Equestres. 

LVD. SAEC. F. Ludos SSBCU- 
lares Fecit. 

M. 

M. Marcus, or Marius. 

MAR. CL. Marcellus Clo- 

dius. 

M. F. Marci Filius. 

M. OTAciL. Marcia Otacilia. 
MAG. or MAGN. Magnus. 
MAC. Macellum. 

MAX. Maximus. 

MAR, Martia (aqua). 

MAR. VLT. Marti Ultori. 

MRS. Messius. 

METAL. Metallum. 
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Ml NAT. Miliatius. 

MINER. Minerva. 

M. M. I. V. Municipes Muni- 
cipii Julii Uticensis. 

MON. or MONET. Moneta, 

N. 

N. Nepos, or Noster. 

N. c. Nobilissirnus Cassar. 
NAT. viiB. Natalis Urbis. 

Ni^'. Nepos. 

NEP. RED. Neptuno Redu- 

O. 

o. Optimo. 

OB c. s. Ob Gives Serva- 
tos. 

OF. Oflficina. 

OPEL. Opelius. 

ORB. TERR. Orbis Terra- 
rum. 

P. 

p. or POT. Potestate. 

PAG. ORB. TER. Pacatori Or^ 
bis Terraruni. 

FAPi. Papius or Papirius. 
PARTH. Parthicus. 

PERp. Perpetuus. 

PERT, or PERTiN. PertU 
nax. 


PESO. Pescennius. 
p. F. Pius Felix. 

PLAET. Plsetonius. 
p. L. N. Pecunia Londini No- 
tata. 

p. LON. s. Pecunia Londini 
Signata. 

p. M. or PONT. MAX. Pontifex 
Maximus. 

POMP. Pompeius. 
p. p. Pater Patriie. 

PR. Prieto r. 

p. R. Populns Romanus. 

PRAEF. CLAS. ET OR. MARIT. 

Praefectus Classis et Orai 
Maritimjse. 

pRiNC. ivvENT. Princeps Ju- 
vriitutis. 

pRiv. Privernuni. 

PROc. Procons^ul. . 

PRON. Pronepos. 

PROP. Propraetor. 

PROQ. Proquaestor. 

PROv. DEOK. Providentia 

Deovum. 

pvpiEN. Pupienus, 

Q. 

Q. Quintus, or Quaestor, 
a. c. M. p. I. Quintus Cae- 
cilius Metellus Pius Ini- 
perator. 
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Q. DEsiG. Quaestor Desig- 
natus. 

Q. p. Quaestor Praetorius. 

Q, PR. Quaestor Proviiicia- 
lis. 

R. 

R. Roma, Restituit. 

RECEP. Receptis, or Recep- 
tus. 

REST. Restituit. 

ROM. ET AVG. Romae et Au-r 
gusto. 

R. p. Respublica. 

SAEC. AYR. Sa?culum Aure- 
um. 

SAEC. PEL. Sacculi Felicitas. 

SAL. Salus. 

SALL. Sallustia. 

SARM. Sarmaticus. 

s. c. Senatus Consulto. 

sciP. ASIA. Scipio Asiaticus. 

SEC. ORB. Securitas Orbis. 

SEC. PERP. Securitas Perpe- 
tua. 

SEC. TEMP. Securitas Tem- 
porum. 

SEN. Senior. 

SEPT. Septimius. 

sER. Servius. 


sEv. Severus. 

SEX. Sextus. 

SIC. V. SIC X. Sicut Quinqueu- 
nalia, sic Decennalia. 
siG. Signis. 
s. M. Signata Moneta. 
s. p. Q. K. Senatus Populus- 
que Romanus. 

STABIL. Stabilita (terra). 
svL. Sulla. 

T. 

T. Titus, Tribunus. 

TER. Tercntius, or Tertium. 
TEMP. Temporum. 

Ti. Tiberius. 

TR. or TREY. Treveris. 

TREB. Trebonianus. 

TR. MIL. Tribunus Militaris. 
TR. p. or TRiB. POT. Tribu- 
nicia Potestatc. 

V. 

V. Quintum. 

V. c. Vir Clarissimus. 

YEsp. Vespasianus. 

YiB. Vibius. 

YicT. Victoria. 

VII. VIR. EPVL. Septemvir 
Epulonum. 

viL. pvB. Villa Publica. 

VI RT. Virtus. 
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VN. MR. Venerandae Memo- 
ricB. 

voT. X. MVLT. XX. Votis Dc- 
cennalibus Multiplicatis 
Vicennallbus. 


X. 

X. Decern, Denarius. 

XV. viR. svcR. I'AC. Quinde- 
cini Vir Sacris Faciun- 
dis. 
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No. II. 

Abbreviations on the Exergue. 

rmOM BANDURI AND MONALDINI. 


A. Official! i Primis. 

ALE. Alexandria. 

AMD. Antiocbensis Moneta 
Secundae Officinal. 

AN. ANT. ANTI. Antiochia. 

ANB. Antiochiae Secunda Ofr 
ficina: to anh. Antiochiae 
Octava Officina. ^ 

A. p. L. (In officina) Prima 
percussa Lugduni. 

AU. AQL, Aquileiae. 

AQ. o. B. F, Aquileise Offi- 
cinse Secunda? Fabrica. 

AQ. p. s. Aquileia? Pecunia 
Signata. 

AQ. s. Aquileiae Signata. 

A. AK. ARL. Arelate. 

A. sisc. Prima (in officina) 
Siscioe. 

B. siRM. Secunda Sirmii. 

B. s. L. c. Secunda Signata 
Lugfluni. 

c- e. Constantinopoli Nona. 


COMOB. Conflata Moneta 
Obryzo. Only on gold, or 
silver from a gold dye. 

CON. Constantinopoli. 

CONOB. Conflata Obryzo. 
Only on gold. 

CONS. Constantinopoli. 

KAET. Carthago. 

K. o. Carthaginensis Offici- 
na. 

L. Lc. Lvc. LVG. Lucduni, 
Lugduni. 

L. LON. Londini. 

L. p. Lugdunensis vel Lon- 
dinensis Pecunia. 

LVC. F. s. Lugduni Pecunia 
Signata. 

MDPs. Mediolani Pecunia 
Signata. 

M. K. V. T. Moneta Kartaginen- 
sis Urbis (in officina) Tertia. 

M. L. Moneta Lugdunensis 
vel Londinensis. 
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MOSTT. Moneta Officinae 
Secundae Treverorutn. 

MSTR. Moneta Signata Tre- 
veris. 

0. Officina. 

OFF. HI. CONST. OfficinaTer- 
tia Constantinopoli. 

PARL. Percussa or Pecunia 
Arelate. 

PLON. Pecunia Londinen* 
sis. 

PLVG. Pecunia Lugdunensis. 

p. R. Pecunia Romana : or 
Percussa Romae. 

p. T. Pecunia Treverensis. 

Q. AR. Cluincta Arelatensis 
(officina.) 

R. Ro. ROM. Romae. 

RA. Ravennae. 

ROPs. Romae Pecunia Sig* 
nata. 


s. AR. Signata Arelate. 

s. CONST. Signata Constanti- 
nopoli. 

SIS. Sisciae. 

ss. p. Sisciensis Pecunia. 

sisc. V. Siscia Urbs. 

SMA. Signata Moneta An- 
tioch ia^ 

s. M. HER. Signata Moneta 
Heracleae. 

s. M. N. Signata Moneta Ni- 
comediae. 

s. M. lu Signata Moneta Ro- 
mae. 

s. T. Signata Trereris. 

TESOB. Tessalonicae Offici- 
na Second a. 

THEOPO. Theopoli. 

TR. Treveris. 

TROB. Treveris Officina Se- 
cunda. 
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No; III. 

A List of Roman Colonies whose coins remain 
and Abbreviations on these Coins. 


Abdera in Spaift. 

Acci in Spain. 

Achulla in Africa. 

^lia Capitolina in Judaea. 
-Agrippina in Germany. 
Antiochia in Pisidia. 

in Syria. 

Apamea in Bithynia. 

Arna in Thessaly. 

Astigi in Spain. 

Babba in Mauritania Tin- 
gitana. 

Berytus in Phoenicia. 

.Bilbilis in Spain. 

Bostra in Arabia. 

Bracara Augusta in Spain. 
Butbrotum in Epirus. 
Cabellio in Gaul. 

Caesar- Augusta in Spain. 
Ceesarea in Palestine. 
Calagurris in Spain. 

Calpe in Spain. 

Camudolanum in Britain. 
Carrhae in Mesopotamia. 
Carteia in Spain. 


Carthago in Africa. 

4 Carthago Nova in Spain. 
Cascantum in Spain. 
Cassandria in Macedon. 
Celsa in Spain. 

Clunia in Spain. 

Coillu in Numidia. 
Cornana in Cappadocia. 
Corinthus in Greece. 
Cremna in Pisidia. 

Cuba in Thrace. 
Damascus in Celesyria. 
Dertosa in Spain. 
Deulton in Thrace. 

Dium in Macedon. 

Ebora in Spain. 

Edessa in Mesopotamia. 
Emerita in Spain. 

Einesa in Pliofmicia. 
Ergavica in ^Spain. 
Germe in Galatia. 
Graccuris in Spain. 
Hadrumetum in Africa. 
Heliopolis in Celesyria. 
Hippo Regius in Africa. 
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Iconium in Lycaonia, 
llerda in Spain. 

Illergavonia in Spain. 

Illeci in Spain, 
lol in Mauritania. 

Italica in Spain. 

Laelia in Spain. 

Laodicca in Syria. 

I.eptis in Africa. 

Lugdununi in Gaul. 

Ncapolis in Palestine. 
Neinausus in Gaul. 

Nesibis in Mesopotamia. 
Norba Cccsarca in Maurita- 
nica. 

Obulco in Spain. 

Oea in Africa. 

Olba in Pamphylia* 

Osca in Spain. 

Osicarda in Spain. 

Panormus in Sicily. 

Pariuin in Mysia. 

Parlais in Lycaonia. 

Patrae in Achaia. 

Patricia (Corduba) in Spain. 
Pax Julia in Spain. 


Pella in Macedon. 

Philippi in Macedon. 
Philippopolis in Arabia. 
Ptolemais in Phoenicia. 
Ruscino in Gaul. 

Romula (Hispalis) in Spain. 
Rhesa3na in Mesopotamia. 
Sabaria in Hungary. 
Saguntuin in Spain- 
Sebaste in Palestine. 
Segobriga in Spain. 

Sidon in Phoenicia. 

Singara in Mesopotamia. 
Sinope in Pontus. 

Stobi in Macedon. 

Tarraco in Spain. 
Thessalonica in Macedon. 
Traducta (Julia) in Spain. 
Troas in Phrygia. 

Turiaso in Spain. 

Tyana in Cappadocia, 
Tyrus in Phoenicia. 
Valentia in Spain. 

Vienna in Gaul. 
Viminacium in Moesia. 
Utica in Africa. 
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Abbreviations on Colonial Coins, 

Accj. Accitana Colonia, Guadix in Spain. 

ADI. Adjutrix legio. 

AEL. MVN. coEi- JEHum Municipium Ccela, near Sestoi on 
the Hellespont. 

AST. Astigitana, Eceja in Andalusia. 

B. A. Braccara August!, Brague in Portugal, 
c. A. Caesarea Antiochiee. 

c. A. A. p. or PATB. Colonia Augusta Aroe Patrensis. 

CAB. Cabellio. 

c. A. BVT. Colonia August! Buthrotum, in Epirus, 
c. A. c. Colonia Augusta Caesarea, 
c. A. I. Colonia Augusta Julia, Cadix. 
c. A. E. Colonia Aug. Emerita, Merida. 

CAL. Calaguri 's, Calahorra in Spain. 

c. A. o. A. F oolonia Anloniana Oea Aug. Felix, Tripoli in 
Africa. 

c. A. PI. MET. SID. Colonia Amelia Pia Metropolis Sidon. 
c. A. R. Colonia Augusta Rauracorum, or Colonia Asta Regia: 
Augst in Sivizzerland, or Ast near Xeres de la Frontera 
in Spain. • 

c. c. A. Colonia Caesarea Augusta, Saragossa in Spain. 
c. c. COL. LUG. Claudia Copia Colonia Lugdunensis. 
c. c. 1. B. Colonia Cpmpestris Julia Babba, in Mauritania, 
c. c. 1. B. D. D. Colonia Caiiipestris Julia Babba, Decreto De- 
curionum. 

c. c. I. H. p. A. Colonia Concordia Julia, Hadrumetina, Pia 
Augusta. 

c. CIV. D. V. p. Corona Civica data Decreto Publico. 
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c. c. N. A. Colonia Carthago Nova Augusta, 
c. c. N. c. D. D. Colonia Concordia Norba Caesareana, De» 
creto Decurionum. 
c. COR. Colonia Corinthus. 
cc. T, Ducentesima Remissa. 
c. c. s. Colonia Claudia Sabaria, in Hungary. 
c. F. p. D. Colonia Flavia Pacensis Develtum, Develtum in 
Thrace. 

c. c. 1. H. p. A. Colonia Gemella Julia Hadriaaa, Pariana^ 
Augusta. 

c:. I. c. A. Colonia Julia Concordia, Apamea. 
c. I. A. D. Colonia Julia Augusta Dertona, Tortona near 
Milan. 

c. I. Av. Colonia Julia Aug. Cadix. 
c. 1. AVG. F. SIN. Colonia Julia Augusta Felix Sinope, 
c. I. u. Colonia Julia Baiba, in Mauritania. 
c. I. c. A. p. A. Colonia Julia Carthago Augusta Pia Antiqua, 
or Corinth, or Carthago Nova, 
c. I. CAL. Colonia Julia Calpe, Gibraltar, 
c. I. F. Colonia Julia Felix, Cadix. 
c. I. G. A. Colonia Julia Gemella* Augusta, 
c. f. I. A. Colonia Immunis Illice Augusta, Elche in Spain, 
c. 1. N. c. Colonia Julia Norba Caesareana, or Alcantara: 

sometimes it means Col. Julia Nova Carthago. 

€. I. V. Colonia Julia Valej^tia, Valencia in Spain. * 
c. V. T. Colonia Victrix Tarraco. 
c. L. I. COR. Colonia Laus Julia Corinthus. 
c. L. I. N, AVG. Colonia Laus Julia Nova Augusta, Laus or 
Lodi in Lucania. 

c. M. L. Colonia Metropolis Laodicea, in Cotlesyria. 

CO. DAM. METRO. Coloiiia Damascus Metropolis. 


^ Gemella implies a colony drawn from two others. 

VOL. II. Z 
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COHH. pftET. VI r. p. VI. p. Cohortes Pi'aetariaiiae Septimum 
Piae, Sextuna Felices- 

COH. I. cR. Cohors prima Cretensis. 

coH. FRET. PHIL. CohoFs Praeloriana Philippensium. 

COL. AEL. A. H. MET. Colonia JElia Augusta Hadrumetina 
Metropolis, in Africa. 

COL. AEL. CAP. COMM. p. F. Coloiiia JElia Capitolina Commo- 
diana Pia Felix. 

COL. ALEX. TROAs. Colonia Alexandriana Troas. 

COL. AMAs. or AMS. Colonia Amastriana, in Paphlagonia, 

COL. ANT. Antioch in Pisidia. 

COL. ARELAT. SEXTAN. Colonia Arelate Sextanorum, Arles. 

COL. AST. AVG. Colonia Astigitana Augusta, Eceja in Spain. 

COL. AVG. FEL. BER. Colonia Augusta Felix Berytus. 

COL. AVG. FIR. Colonia Aug. firma, Eccja, 

COL. AVG. IVL. PHILIP. Colonia Augusta Julia Philippensis. 

COL. AVG. PAT. TREviR. Colonia Augusta Patema Treviiorum, 
Treves in Germany, sent from Pdtemum in Italy. 

COL. AVR. KAR. COMM. p. F. Colonia Aurclia Karrhae Com- 
modiana Pia Felix, or Carneatum Commagene, or Carrhve 
in Asia, 

COL. B. A. Colonia Braccara Augusta, Prague. 

COL. BERYT. L. V. Colonia Berytus Legio Quinta. 

COL. CABE. Colonia Cabellio. 

COL. CAES. AVG. Colonia Caesare^i Augusta, in Palestine. 

COL. CAMALODVN. Colonia Camalodunum, England. 

COL. CASILIN. Colonia Casilinum, Castellazo in Italy. 

COL. CL. PTOL. Colonia Claudia Ptolemais, Acre in Phoenicia. 

COL. DAMAs. METRO. Colonia Daiuascus Metropolis. 

COL. F. I. A. p. BARciN. Coloiiia Flavia Julia Augusta Pia, 
Barcino or Barcelona^ 

COL. FL. FAC. DEVLT. Coloiiia Flavia Paceusis' DeuUum, 
Beveltum in Thrace. 
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COL. HA. ME. T. Colonia Hadriana Mercurialis Thaenitana, 
Mercurial!, Fermo in Italy, and Thenes in Africa. 

COL. H. (or HEL.) LEG. H. Colouia Heliopolis Legio Hello- 
politaua. 

COL. HEL. I. o. M. H. Colouia Hellopolis Jovi Optimo Maxi- 
mo Ileliopolitano. 

COL. iVL. AVG. c. 1. F. COMAN. Colonia Julia Augusta Con- 
cordia Invicta Felix Comanorum, draivnfrom Concordia 
in Italy, and sent to Comana in Cappadocia. 

COL. IVL. AVG. FEL. CREMNA. Colonia Julia Augusta Felix 
Cremna, in FamphyUa, 

COL. IVL. CER. SAC. AVG. FEL. CAP. OECVM. ISE. HEL. Colonia 

Julia Certainen Sacrum Aiiguslum Felix Capitolinum 
Oecumenicum Iselasticum Ileliopolitanum. 

COL. IVL. coNC. APAM. AVG. D. D. Colonia Julia Concordia 
Apamea Augusta Decreta Decurionuni. 
coL. IVL. PATER. NAR. Colonia Julia Pateriia Narboneiisis. 
COL. NEM. Colonia Nemausus. 

COL. NicEPH. coND. Colonia Nicephorium Condita, in Meso- 
potamia. 

COL. PATR. Colonia Patrensis or Patricia, Patras in Greece, 
or Cordova in Spain. 

COL. p. F. AVG. F. CAES. MET. Colonia Prima Flavia Aug. 
Felix Caesarea Metropolis, in Palestine. 

COL. P. FL. AVG. CAES. METftOP. P. S. P. SOfUe US uboVC, P. S. P. 

is Provinciae Syriae Palestinae. 

COL. PR. F. A. CAESAR. Coloiila Prima Flavia Augusta Cae- 
sarea, in Palestine, 

COL. R. F. AVG. FL. c. METROP. Colonia Romana Felix Aug. 

Flavia Caesarea Metropolis. The same, 

COL. ROM. Colonia Romulea, or Seville. 

COL. ROM. LVG. Colonia Romana Lugdunum. 

Z 2 
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COL. Rvs. LEG. VI. Colonia Ruscino Legio Sexta, Romillon 
in France, 

COL. SABAR. Colonia Sabarias. 

COL. sEBAs. Sebaste in Palestine, 

COL. s£K. G. NEAPOL. Colonia Servii Galbae Neapolis, in 
Palestine, 

COL. V. I. CELS A. or COL. VIC. ivL. CELSA. Coloilia Victrix 
Julia Celsa, Kelsa in Spain, 

COL. VIC. IVL. LEP. Colonia Victrix Julia Leptis, in Africa, 

COL. VIM. AN. I. or II. &c. Colonia Viminacium Anno primo, 
Widin in Servia, 

COL. VLP. TRA. Colonia Ulpia Trajana: iCelleni or Warhal in 
Transihania, 

CO. p. F. COE. METRO. Coloiiia Prima Flavia Caesarea Me- 
tropolis. 

CO. p. I. A. Colonia Pacensis Julia Augusta, or Col. Octa- 
viana. 

c. R. I. F. s. Colonia Romana Julia Felix Sinope. 

c. T. T. Colonia Togata Tarraco. 

c. V. iL. Colonia Victrix lllice, Elche in Spain. 

D. Decuriones. 

D. c. A. Divus Caes. Aug. 

DEBT. Dertosa. 

CEN. COL. NER. PATR. Genio Coloniae Neronianae Patrensis. 

G. L, s. Genio Loci Sacrum. 

M. H. iLLERGAvoNiA DEBT. Municipium Hibcra lllergavonia 
Dertosa, Tortosa in Catalonia, 

M. M. I. V. Municipes Municipii Julii Uticensis. 

M. R. Municipium Ravennatium. 

MVN. CAL. IVL. Municipium Calagurris Julia, in Spain. 

MVN. CLVN. Municipium Clunia, Crunna in Spain, 

MVN. FANE, j&u Muiucipium Fanestre Aelium. Fano. 
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MVN. STOB. Municipium Stobense, Stobi in Macedon. 

MV, TV. Municipium Turiaso, in Spain. 

N. TR. ALEXANDRiANAE COL. BOSTR. NcrviaB Trojanoi Alexan- 
drianac Colonise Bostrae, in Palestine. 

SEP. COL, LAVD. Scptimia Colonia Laudicea^ or Laodicea. 
SEP, TYR, MET, Septioiia Tyrus Metropolis. 
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No. IV. 

Roman JTamilies on Consular Coins. 

c. are common : a. rare, &c. 


Abureaj c. 
Accoleia, r. 
Acilia, c. 
Aebutia^ rrr. 
Aelia^ c. 
Aemilia, c. 
Afrania, c. 
Alitia^ rrr. 
Alliena, rrr. 
Annia, c. 
Antestia, c. 
Antia, rr. 
Antistia, c. 
Antonia^ c. 
Appuleia, r. 
Apronia, c. 
Aquillia^ c. 
Arria, rr. 
Asinia, c. 
Atia, RR. 
Atilia, c. 
Attia, RRR. 
Aufidia, rr. 


Aurelia, r. 
Axsia, K. 
Baebia, c. 
Bellia, rrr. 
Betiliena, r. 
Caecilia, c. 
Caecina, r. 
Caelia, c. 
Caesennia, rr- 
Caesia, c. 
Calidia, c. 
Calpurnia, • c. 
Caninnia, rr. 
Carisia, c. 
Cassia, c. 
Cestia, r. 
Cipia, c. 
Claudia, c. 
Clovia, c. 
Cioulia, c. 
Cocceia, r. 
Coelia, c. 
Cominia, rr. 
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Consiclia, c. 
Coponia, c. 
Cordia, c. 
Cornelia, c. 
Cornuficia, br. 
Cosconia, c- 
Cossutia, R. 
Crepereia, rr. 
Crepusia, c. 
Critonia, r. 
Cupiennia, r. 
Curiatia^ rr. 
Curtia, c- 
Didia, c. 
Domitia, c. 
Durmia^ rr. 
!Egnatia« b. 
Egnatuleia, R. 
£ppia« c. 
Epria, rr. 
Fabia, c. 
Fabricia, r. 
Fabrinia, rr. 
Fadia, c. 
Fannia, c. 
Farsuleia, c. 
Flaminia, c. 
Flavia, c. 
Fonteia, c. 
Fufia, c. 
Fulvia, c. 
Fundania^ c. 
Furia« c. 


Gallia^ c. 
Gellia, h. 
Cessia« rr. 
Orania, c. 
Ilerennia> c. 
Hirtia, rr. 
Horatia> rrr. 
Hosidia, c. 
Hostilia, c- 
Itia, R. 

Julia, c. 
Junia, c, 
Juventia, r. 
Faetilia, rr. 
Licinia^ c. 
I.ivia, c. 
Livineia, c. 
Lollia, r. 
Lucilia, c. 
Lucretia, c. 
Luria> c- 
Lutatia, c. 
Maecia, rr. 
Maecilia, c. 
Maenia> c. 
Maiania, c. 
Mamilia« c. 
Manila^ c. 
Marcia^ c. 
Maria, c- 
Memmia, c. 
Mescinia, r. 
Mettia, c. 
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Minatia, rrr. 
Minclia, c. 
IMineia, kr. 
Minucia> c. 
IViitreia^ rr. 
Muciaj c. 
Munatia^ c. 
Mussidia^ rr. 
Naevia, c. 
Nasidia^ rr« 
Neratia, rr. 
Neria, r. 
Nonia, c. 
Norbana, c. 
Novia, rr. 
Numitoria^ c. 
Numonia^ rr. 
Octavia> R. 
Ogulnia^ c. 
Opeimia^ c. 
Oppia^ RR. 
Papia, c. 
Papiria, c. 
Pedania^ c. 
Petillia, c. 
Petronia, c. 
Pinaria^ c, 
Plaetoria, c. 
P]ancia, c. 
Plautia, c- 
Plotia, c- 
Poblicia, c. 
Ponipeia> c. 


Pomponia^ c. 
Porcia, c. 
Posthumia, c. 
Procilia, c. 
Proculeia, rr. 
Pupia, RR. 
Quinctia, c. 
Quinctilia, RR. 
Rabiria, rr. 
Kenia, c. 
Roscia, c. 
Rubellia, c. 
Rubria, c. 
Rustia, c. 
Rusticelia, rrr. 
Rutilia, c. 
Salvia, r. 
Sallustia, rr. 
Sanquinia, c. 
Satriena, c. 
Saufeia, c. 
Scribonia, c. 
Sempronia, rr. 
Sentia, c. 
Sepuilia, rr. 
Sergia, c. 
Servilia, c. 
Sestia, c. 
Sextilia, rr. 
Sicinia, c. 

Silia, c. 

Sosia, RR. 
Spurilia, c. 
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Statia, RK. 
Statilia, c. 
Suillia, RR. 
Sulpicia, R- 
Tatlia, rr. 
Tarquitia^ rk. 
Terentia, c. 
Thoria, c. 
Titia, c. 
Titinia, c. 
Tituvia, c. 
Trebania, c. 
Tullia, c. 
Valeria, c- 


Vargunteia, c. 
Ventidia, r. 
Vergilia, c. 
Verria, n. 

Vettia, R. 

Veturia, c. 
Vibia, c. 
Vinicia, r. 
Vipsania, rr. 
VUellia, rr. 
Umrniclia, rr. 
Voconia, hr. 
Volteia, c. 
Volumnia, rr. 
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No. V. 


An Estimate of the Rarity of all the Coins of Roman 
Emperors^ with their Prices. 

The first writer who seems to have formed an idea of this 
estimate was Savot, in his Discours sur les Medailles, Paris, 
1627, followed by Baudelot, in his book De VUtilite des 
Voyages, Paris, 1686. The Baron Ezekiel Spanheim suc- 
ceeded; a man of great distinction in life, and of no mean 
knowledge of medals. His manuscript is extant in the British 
Museum, N° 3879, of Mr. Ay scough's Catalogue (not to be 
named without praise, as the best digested ever yet offered to 
the public), and is entitled Numismata Imperatoria, secundum 
•vurios raritatis gradus, per Rzekielern Spanhemium. He uses 
no less than eight degrees of rarity, which is indeed a super- 
fluous nicety, and his whole list is very full of mistakes; 
whence it is in fact of infinitely more prejudice than utility. 

The next attempt of this kind was by a French writer of 
later period, and better information. It is annexed to the 
best, but now very rare, edition of La Science des Medailles, 
Paris, 1739, 2 tomes, 12mo, and though infinitely preferable 
to that of Spanheim, yet is by no means faultless. 

At length M. Beauvais, one of the first medallists of the 
age, set about this necessary work, and produced his Histoire 
Ahrege Hes Empereurs Romains, Paris, 1767, 3 tomes, ]2mo. 
They however, who advised him to swell his estimate, at first 
his only intention, with short accounts of all the emperors and 
empresses, gave unnecessary counsel, for the work were beU 
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ter without them. However, this has no effect upon his va- 
luation, which may be looked upon as the most perfect that 
can well appear. He w^as the first writer who added ^ the 
prices, which is a vast improvement: and the assistance 
which he had from M. D’Ennery *, and others, the first me- 
dallists in France, almost insures infallibility to his labours, 
which I have had before my eye, and almost copied, but 
with several additions and alterations, in every instance of 
the succeeding estimate. 

In France and Italy most medals bear a higher price than 
in England: in other countries a low’er. This is owing solely 
to the vast prevalence of this study in Italy and France; and 
its being less general, and much less violent, here. The 
prices therefore fixt by M. Beauvais are in a few instances 
reduced one half, to accommodate them. to this country: 
these alterations are however almost all authorised by atten- 
tion to sales, and sale-catalogues, and other practical modes 
of information. Yet in very important articles, such as me- 
dallions, and coins of supreme scarcity, no change could 
take yrlace: because if they cannot bring the high value here, 
the seller may send them with ease to Paris, so that the price 
must be the same, if they are bought in this country at all. 
To make this estimate as compact as possible, the following 
abbreviations are used. 

G. signifies gold coins 
s. Silver coins. 

1 ». 2 ij. 3 B. the first or large brass, second or middle, 
and third or small. 

• Beauvais, however, is accused of ni»rkiug D’Enuery*s duplicates a 
double value, and the coins he wanted at half-price. It was from D’E.’s 
cab. and by D’E.*s assistance, lliat his work was dfiefly digested. Pcllerin’s 
cabinet he had access to; but it is doubtful if P. gave any assistance. 
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In the metals and sizes not mentioned in the several reigns,, 
no authentic medals yet occur. 

lat. implies Latin coins struck at Rome ; and where no mark 
of country is given, the Roman are always meant, 
gr. Greek coins; or those struck by Grecian cities, 
eg. Egyptian, commonly of brittle brass, 
col. Colonial. 

r. rev. Reverse, or reverses, 
n. c. Before the Christian aera. 

A. c. After it. The years marked are those in which the 
several reigns began, 
c. Common. 

R. The lowest degree of rarity. 

RR. The second, or higher, degreed 
KRR. The third. 

RRRR. The supreme degree of rarity ; coins with this 
mairk being frequently unique. 

The emperors are in Roman capitals ; the tyrants, or more 
properly usurpers, in Italic character. 

The prices put suppose the coins in good preservation : 
when they are in bad, a diminution of the value must take 
place in proportion to their condition. If in perfectly fine 
preservation, the price of common coins may be doubled. 


Julius Cjesar: (Perpetual Dictator or first Emperor, b. c. 
44-. slain, b. c. 40. after ruling 3 years 4 months) g. rrr. 
5/. 5s, — head of Antony on reverse, 10/. I Os. — with a 
Venus, 15/. 15s. — s. r. lOs. to 1/. — some reverses, 21. 2s. — 
1 B. reverse of Augustus, R. 5s. — 2 b. same rev. R. Ss . — 
other reverses, rr. 10^. to 21. — 3 b. rrr. 2/. — Colonial, 2 
and 3 b. rr. 5s, — Greek, 1 and 2 b. rr. 5s. 
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Pumpey the Great* : g. rrh. 21/. — s. b. 106. - - 1 u. r. 5s, 

— 2 b. u. +5. — Greek, 2 b. rrr. 21. 

Gneius Purnpey, the son, Mnitpie in Dr. Hutjtei'.- cabinet, 
20/. 

Sextus Pompeius : g. rrr. 21/. — s. iw,. 3l, tis. 

Brutus: g. rrr. 25/. — s. burr. Of. f>6-. 

Lepidus: c. rrr. 13/. — s. reverse of Augustus, rr. J/. U. 

— with Mussidius Lotigus on rev. 2/. 2s . — 1 n. of Colony 
Cube, RRR. 5/. 5s. — 2 B. UR. 106. — J B. K. 46. — tirecU, 3 b, 
RRR. 21. 2s. 

Mark Antony: g. hr. 51. 5s. — s. c. 2s, (yd. — rare rev. 
from 5s. to 306. — Medallions of with Cleopatra, rrr. 
3/. 3.V, — 2 I), with Augustus, r. 5.s. — with Cleopatra, rr. 
IOa’. — Colonial, 2 b. hr. 10.v. — 3 b. rr. 5s. — Greek, 1 h. 
RRR. I/. 1 J6. Od . — 3 B. gr. 156. 

Mark Antony the sou : o. rrrr. rev. of his father, 30J. 
Cleopatra: g. rrrr. 30/. — .s. rr. I/. Is. — 2 B. latin or 
egyptian, u. lOs. — 3 u. lat. or eg. r. lOs. ^ 

Caius Antonius: s. rrr. 3/. 36. 

Lucius Antonius ; s. rr. 156. always rev. of M. Antony, 
and not found by himself. 

Augustus: (began to reign, b. c. 28, there being an in- 
terregnum of 12 years f) g. c. 1/. l6. — rare v. from 306. to 


• Tl)e first Rotnau coins struck with the bust of a living personage were 
those of Caesar when perpetual rVictatur. Poinpey the Great had neither 
opportunity nor power to strike coin wiJh his own portrait: it must ha\e 
been done by his sons j and by a city or two of SIcUy, using Greek' cha- 
racters, when Sextus Pompeius commanded there. 

t Suetonius is followed, who says he ruled with I.epidus and Antony 
12 years (an interregnum), and reigned alone 44 years : he as 16 year* 
of age when Julius was slain, and died at the age ot 73. Tacitus says, 
his years of Tribunician power were but 36; it must have been in the 8th 
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3/. 35. — restored by Trajan, rrr. 51. 5s. — s. c. except rare 
reverses. Medallions of s. rr. from 155. to 305. — of b. rrr. 
iO/. — 1 B. R. 75. Qd. — 2 B. c. — rev. of Tiberius, rr. 105. 

— 3 b. c. — C olonial, 1 b. rr. from 105. to 205. — col. 2 
and 3 B. c. — gr. 1 n. rrr. 2/. 25. — 2 b. gr. with the head 
of Livia, or w'ith Rhemetalces, king of Thrace, from 25s, 
to 305. — gr. 3 b. c. — eg. s. rr. IO 5 . — 2 b. eg. r. 55. 

Livia : 1 b. Colony Romiilea, rr. 255. — EftierUa and 

Patras, 2/. 25. — 2 b. Colonial, rr. 1/. Is. — col. 3 b. rr. 
105. 6d. — 2 b. latin under the effigy of Justitia, Pietas, or 
Salus, c. — gr. 2 b. Rr. 205. — 3 b. rrr. 2l. 

Agrippa: g. rrur. 40/. — s. rrr. 5l, — restored by Trajan, 
RRRR. 10/. — 2 B. R. 55. — restored by Titus, or by Domitian, 
R. 5s. — 3 b. rr. 205. — 1 B. colony of Gades, rrr. 51. — 
Colonial, 2 and 3 b. rr. IO 5 . — 3 b, gr. rrr. 3/. 

Julia, daughter of Augustus: 3 b. gr. rrr. 2/. 

Caius ^sesar: 2 b. rrr. 2/. — 3 b. rr. 1/. — 1 b. col. rrr. 
5l. 2 b. col. RR. I 05. 3 B. col. RR. 75. — 3 B. gr. RR. 155. 

— 2 b. eg. rev. of Aug. rrr. \l. 

Lucius Caesar: the same in all respects. 

Agrippa Caesar : 3 b. col. Corinth, rrrr. 3/- 
Tiberius: (a. c. 15.) g. c. M. — rev. head of Augustus, 
2/. — restored by Titus, rrr. 6/. — minimi of gold, rr. 2/. — 
s. c. — gr. s. R. 55. — gr. s. medallions, r. 20s. — lat. b. me- 
dallion, RRR. 10/. — 1 b. rrr. 5/. — 2 B. c. if restored 75. — 
3 B. c. — 1 B. col. RR. 2/. — 2 and* 3 b. col. c, — Spintriuti, 
3 B. RR. 1 /. about 60 spintriati are known. — eg. s. r. 5s. — 
2 ft. R. 35. 

Julia wife of Tiberius: lOT. ©EAC CEBACTHC, rev. of 

jear of lilt reign that he took that officet Some scrupulously date his reign 
from his assumption of it. 
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'Tib. B. gr. of Mitylene, iirr. 3/. M. Morel, who gives 
the coin, wrongly ascribes the portrait to Livia. 

Drusus; son of Tiberius: s. rev, of Tib. una. 10/. — 2 ti, 
c. — rev. of Tib. rrr. 2/. — restored, u. 5s, — 2 and 3 b. col. 

UR. IOj. — 2 b. gr. rev. of Germanicus, im. 1/. — 3 n. gr. hr. 

105. 

Nero Claudius Drusus, brother of Tiberius: n, ru. 2/. — 

UR* 155. — 1 B. R. rather than c. 25. 6d. they are struck in the 
reign of Claudius. — restored, 5/. 

Antonia, daughter of M. Antony : c. rr. 3/. — s. hr. 2/. — 
eg. s. rr. I/. — 2 B. c. — 2 b. gr. rev. of Claudius, rrr. 255. — 

3 B. gr. RR. 1 /. 

Germanicus, son of Nero Drusus and Antonia: c. hr. 
6/. — s. RR. 1/. — 1 B. RRRR. 15/. — 2 and 3 b. c. — 2 and 3 
B. col. RR. 105. — 2 B. gr. rev. of Agrippina his wife, or 
Caligula his son, rr. 155. — 3 b. gr. rr. 155. 

Agrippina, wife of Germanicus: g. rr. 4/. — s., RR. 1/. - 
gr. medallions, s. rrr. 5/. — 1 n. R. 5s, — restored, rrr. 31, — 
2 and 3 b. col. rhrr. 2/. 

Nero and Drusus, Caesars, 2 b. c. on horseback. — 2 e. 
col. RR. 105. 

Caius Caesar Augustus: (Caligula, a. c. 38.) g. rr. 5/. 
in Italy worth 10/. — s. rev. of Aug. r. 5s, others 105. to 21. — 
gr. s. RR. 155. — medallions, s, rr. I/. — 1 b. r. 5s. — 2 b. 
c. — 3 B. rev. of Germanicus, r, 5s. others, c. — 1 b. col. rr. 
1/, — 2 b. col. rev. of Germanicus his father, r. 105. — 3 b. 
col. R. 25.-2 B. gr. RR. 1/. — 3 B. gr. rr. 1/. — eg. s. rr. 
105. 

Drusilla, sister of Caligula :2 b. gr. rev. of Cal. rrr. 2/. — 
S B. gr. same reverse, rrr. I/. — there are no Homan, save 
on rev. of large brass of Caligula. 

Julia Livilla, sister of Caligula'; 3 b. gr. rrr. 1/. 

‘ Tiberius Claudius Caesar Augustus: (a. c. 42.) o. c. 1/. — 
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rare rev. 505. — restored, rrr. 31, — s. c. — gr* s. rr. ]/. — 
latiu medallions, s. 2/. — gr. medallions, s. rr. 30s, — eg. s. 
with the name of Mes.salina, and her figure standing on rev. 
R. 5s. — 1 B. c. 2s, except rare rev. — 2 and 3 b. c. — 2 d. 
col. R. and with the heads of his children, rr. 1/. — 3 u. col. 
R. 2s. Od. — 1 B. gr. RRR. 3l. — 2 b. gr. c. — with the heads of 
Drusus and Antonia, rr. 1/. — with his head, and that of 
Agrippina, r. lOs. 

Messalina: 2 b. col. rrr. 2/- — 3 b. rev. of Claudius, col. 
RKR- 305. — 1 B. gr. RRRR. 15/. — 2 B- gr. rev. of Claudius, rr. 
1 /. — 3 B. gr. rr. 1 /. — there are no Roman. 

Agrippina daughter of Germanicus and the elder Agrip- 
pina: G. R. 30s. — G. gr. reverse of Coty.s king of Bosphorus, 
10/. — s. R. from 7s. to 12s. — Latin medallions, s. rrr. 3/. — 
gr. medallions, s. rrr. 31. — 1 b. lat. rrrr. 20/. — 3 b. col. 
RR. JOs, — 1 B. gr. rrr. 1/. — 2 B. gr. rrr. 21, — 3 b. gr. rr. 
1/. 

Britannicus, son of Claudius : 3 b- lat. rrrr. or rather 

unique, with the title of Augustus, such as was in the cabinet 
of M. Pcllerin, 5l . — 1 b. gr. rrrr. 10/, — 2 b. gr. rrr. 51. 

Nero Claudius Caesar Augustus : (a. c. 53.) c. c. 1/. — 
some rev, 21 . — s. c. — some 10s. — gr. s. rr. from 5s. to 
10s. — s. medallions, rr. 20s. — eg. s. c. 2s. — b. medal- 
lions, RRR. 8/. — 1 B. lat, c. 2s. — some lOs. — 2 and 3 b. 
c. — 2 and 3 b. col. r. 2s. — 1 b. gr. rr. from lOs. to 1/. 
— 2 b. gr. c. — with Agrippina, rr. 10s. — 3 b. gr. c. 

Octavia, wife of Nero: eg. - s. rr. \l. — 2 b. col, with 
Nero, RR. 10s. — 3 b. >vith her head only, rrrr. 21, — 2 b. 
gr. RR. 15s. — 3 b. gr. rrr. 1/. 

Poppaea, second wife of Nero: s. rev. of Nero, rrr. 
15/. — eg. s. R. 10s. — 2 b. eg, rrr. 1/. — 3 b. eg. rr. 
10s. — 3 b. gr. rev. of Nero, rrr. 2/. 

Statilia Messalina, third wife of Nero : gr. rrrr. 5L 
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Claudia, daughter of Nero : 3 b. burr. 5/- 

C/odius JSIdcer'. (in Africa) s. rur. 0.1. (they want the 
portrait) — 3 u. Riuiu. lO/. 

Servius Sulpicius Gacra Cats. Aug.: (a. c. 69.) c. r. OL — 
restored, rr. 3/. — s. c. — eg. s. r. 5a. — some 105. — 1 b. lat. 
c. Os. — some from I Os. to 3/. — restorefl, bbR- 3/. - 2 b. 

c. — except a few reverses. — 2 b. col. uurr. 2/. — 3 b. col* 
RRR. 1/. — 2 n. gr. UK. 105. 

Otfio, Aug. : (a. c. 69.) u. kr. 51. — s. c. — some reverses. 
1/. — eg. s. KRU. 3/. — I B. col. Antioch, urrk. 50/. — 2 b. 
Antioch, uRu. 10/ — 3 b. of Cccsarca, rrr. 3/. — 1 b. eg. 
RUHR. 15/. — 2 and 3 u. eg. rkr. 2/. 

V iTELLius : ( a. c. 70.) G. RR. 3/. — Oh cic'cs servatos, 12/. — 
with rev. of his two soii.s, rrr. 5/. — s. c. — with rev. of his 
sons, RR. 3/. — eg. s. rrr. 3/. — 1 b. latin, rr. 3/. — 2 u. r. 
10.9. — 3 B. gr. RRR. 3/. — 2 B. of Kgypt, rrr. 2/. — 3 b. of 
tlie same, rrr. oL 

Lucius Vitellius, father of the Panperor: g. rur. 6/. — s. 

HU. 31. 

Plavius Vespasianus Aug. : (a. c. 70 ) g. c. 1/. save some 
rare reverses. — Restored by Trajan, r. 2/. — s. c. some are 
worth from 45. to 125 — s. medallions, r. from 155. to 305. — 
i B. Roman c. — some reverses 2/. — 2 and 3 b. c. Is. — with 
the heads of Titus and Domitiaii, rr. I Os. — 2 and 3 b. coh 
RR. 5s . — 1 11 . gr. HR- 1/. — 2 and 3 u. gr. c. Os. — s. and 
1 b. of Kgypt, with the head of Titus, r. 125. 

l>oinitilla, wife of Vespasian : g. rrrr. 30/. — s. rrr. 5/. — 
1 B. R. lOs. (it wants the portrait) — 3 b. gr. of Egypt, rrr. 
305. 

Titus Caesar Vespasianus Aug.: (a. c. 79.) g. c. I/. — 
Restored by Trajan, r. 2/. — s. c. — some reverses from 45. 
to lOs. — latin medallions, s. rrr. 2/. — gr. medallions, s, 
rr. 1/. — with Vespasian on rev. 3/. — I R. c. — some from 

2 A 
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ds, to 35s. — 2 and 3 b. c. — 2 b. col. rr. 7s. — 3 b. col. r. 
25. — 1 B. gr. RR. 155. — 2 and 3 n. gr. r. 25. — 2 and 3 b. 
of Egypt, R. 25. 

Julia, daughter of Titus: c. rrrr. 15/. — s. rr. U. — ^ 
some rev. are rarer. — s. medallions rrr. 5/. — 1 b. r. 85. 
(there is no portrait) — 2 b. c. 25. — 3 b. gr. rrr. 1/. 5s. 

Domitianus Aug.: (a. c. 81.) medallions of c. rrrr. 20/. — 
G. c. 1/. — rev. of Domitia, rrr. 6/. — gr. with he^id of 
Rhescuporides, rrrr. 10/. — s. c. — with Domitia, 3/. — there 
are other rare rev. — medallions of s. gr, r. 5s. — 1 b. c. l5. 

— S(*me reverses from 45. to 2/. — 2 b. c. Is. — with rev. of 
Vespasian, rr. 155. — 3 b. c. — 1 b. col. rrr. 1/. — 2 and 
3 B. col. c. save a few rev. — 1 b. gr. rr. 10s. — 2 and 3 b. 
gr. c. — 3 b. gr. with the head of Julia, rr. 1/. — I b. of eg. 
R. 3s. — 2 and 3 b. of eg. c. l5. — eg. s. r. 35. 

Domitia, wife of Domitian: g. rrr. 5/. — some rev. more 

— s. RR. 2/. Medallions, s. rrr. 5/. — 1b. rrrr. 25/. — 

2 B. RRR. 5/. — 3 b. r. 5s . — 2 b. gr. with Domitian, rr. 
155. — 2 and 3 b. gr. rr. 105. 

Vespasian the younger, natural son of Vespasian: 3 b. gr. 
RRR. 2/. struck under Titus or Domitian. 

Nerva Cmsar Aug. : (a. c. 96.) c. r. 21. — restored, rrr. 
5l. — s. c. .save a very few rever.ses. — s, gr, r. 7s. — s. me- 
dallions; gr. and lat. rr. 2/. — 1 b. c. save about 10 rare re- 
verses — 2 B. c. — 3 B, c. — 2 and 3 b. col. rr. 7s. — I b. * 
gr. RRR. 1 /. 5s. — 2 and 3 b. gr. rr. 7s. 6d. — eg. s. rrr. 2/. 

Nerva Trajanus Aug. : (a. c. 98.) g. c. 1/. — some reverses 
8/. — G. gr. rev. of Sauromate.s, rrrr. 10/. — s. c. save two 
or three rev. — s, gr. r. 25, 6d. — s. gr. rev. of Cotys or Inin- 
thimaevus, rrr. 6l. — s. medallions, lat. kr. from 1/. to 30s. 

— s. gr. RM. from I/, to 305. — s. with head of Trajan, rev. 
Diana with gr. legend, rrr. 2/. — 1 b. c. — some rev. from 
5s. to 505. — 2 b. c. — 3 b, c. — 1b. col. rrr. 21. — 2 v. 
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col. c. — .3 n. col. c. — 1 B. gr. rr. lOi*. — with rev. of Jupiter, 
5s. — 2 B. gr. c. — 3 B. gr.c. — Egyptian all c. — g. with head 
of Trajan the father, rrr. 3/. — s. with the same, rr. 1/. 

Plotina, wife of Trajan : g. rr. 4/. — rev. Ara Pudicitice 
12/. — G. minimi, rrr. 4/. — s. rrr. 4/. — with Ara Pudi- 
citicE, 6/. — 1 B. RRR. 51. — 3 B. col. rr. 2/. — 2 and 3 b. gr. 
RR. l.5s. — 2 B. gr. rev. of Trajan, rrr. 2/. 

Marciana, sister of Trajan: g. rrr. 51. — s. rrr. 4/. 
— with Soror Imp. Trajani, rrrr. 10/. — 1 b. rrr. 6/. 
3 b. gr. RRRR. 3/. 

Matidia, daughter of Marciana : g. rrr. 51. — rev. of Plo- 
tina 10/. S. RRR. 4/. 1 B. RRRR. 61. 3 B. gr. RRRR. 3/. 

Nerva Trajanus IIadrianus Aug. : (a. c. 117.) g. c. 1/. 
save some rev. — g. gr. rev. of Sauromates, rrr. lO/. — s. 
c. — some rev. from 5s. to 2.5s. — s. gr. r. 5s. — rev. of Hhes- 
cuporide.s, rrr, 4/. — s. medallions lat. rr. 1/ — s. medallions 
gr. rr. 30.S. — land 2 b. c. — there are however about 100 lare 
rev. principally of provinces of the empire, which are w'orth 
from 30s. to 4/. — 2 b. with head of Antoninus, hr. 1/. — 3 b. 
c. — 1 B. col. rr. 10s. — 2 and 3 b. col. k. 2s 6d . — 1 b. gr. 
R. 5s. — Egyptian common Is. 

Antinous, the favorite of Hadrian : gr. medallions of b. 
RRR. 3/. — 1 B. gr. rr. 50s. — 2 b. gr. rr. 15s. — 3 b. gr. rr. 
lOs. — rev. of Hadrian, rrr. 2/. — 1 b. eg. rr. 1/. 5s. — 2 
and 3 b. eg. rr. 12s. 

Sabina, daughter of Matidia, and wife of Hadrian : g. r. 
1 /. — with consecration, 2/. — s. c. — some rev. I/. — s. gr. r, 
15s. to 25s. — s. medallions gr. rrr. 3/. — little medallions 
of eg. rev. of Hadrian, r. iOs. — 1 b. c. — rev. of Hadrian, 
RR. 2/. — consecration, rr. l,9,s. to 25s. — 2 b. c. — rev. of 
Hadrian, br. 1/. — 3 b. col. rr. 5s. — I b. gr. rr. 15s. — 2 
and 3 B. gr. r. 3s. — 3 b. gr. with head of Had. both in front, 
1/. 5s. — 1 B, eg. R. lOs. — 2 b. eg. c, •— 3 b. eg. c. — gr. 

' SI A 2 
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medallions of brass, rur. 10^. — eg. s. rev. of Hadrian, k. 
5s, — “Others ru. 105. 

Lucius Aelius Caesar, adopted by Hadrian, but died before 
him: c. rr. 3/. — s. r. 4s. — s. gi*. rr. 15s. — s. nieciallions, 
gr. 30s. — 1 B. c. 2s. 6d. save very few rev. — 2 b. c. — 
3 B. col. RRRii. 2/. ^ — 1 b. gr. RR. 7s. 6d, — 2 and 3 b. gr. r. 
3s. — B. eg. c. 

Antoninus Pius Aug.: (a. c. 138.) c. c. 1/. — some re- 
verses, Ql. — G. minimi, 30s. — s. c. — s. gr. r. 5s. — with 
equestrian statue of Hadrian, 2.5s. — rev. of Rhemetalces, 
RRR. 4/. — 1 B- c. — .some rare rev. 5s. — some very rare 
35s. — 2 B. c. — rev. of Faustina, rr. \L — rev. of Hadrian 
12s. — with M. Aurelius and Faustina 25s. — 3 b. r. 2s. — 
1 b. col. RR. 10s. — 2 and 3 b. col. n. 2s. iUL — I b. gr. r. 
5s. — some rev. more — 2 b. gr. c. — 3 b. gr. c. — Egyptian, 
c. — some rev. iOs. — B. medallions, gr. and lat. rr. 51, 
Faustina the Elder, wife of Antoninu.s Pius: g. c. 1/. — 

some rev. 2/. — Piiellcc Fanstiniance 61, — s. c. — some rev. 
\ 

1 5s. — Puellce Faustiniance 3/. — s. quinarii, ii. 5s. — me- 
dallions of base s. rev. of Antoninus, rr. 10s. — 1 b. c. — with 
rev. of Antoninus, Qd. — some rare from 3s. to 1/. — 2 b. 
c. — 1 B. col. RRR. 30s. — 2 b. col. RRR. 25s. with Antoni- 
nus — 1 B. gr. RRR. 15s. — 2 and 3 b. gr. rr. 5s. — eg. 
B. R. 2s. 6d. — lat. medallions of b. rur. 15/. 

Galerius Antoninus, son of Antoninus and Faustina: 1 b. 
gr. rev. of Faustina, rrrr. 8/. — 2 b. gr. rev. of Faustina, 
4/. — 2 B. eg. RRRR. 10/. 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, called The Philosopher: 
(a. c. 161.) G. c. 1/. — some rev. 2/. — s. c. — s. gr. r. 
5s. — 1 B. c. — rev. of Faustina, rr. 35s. — rev. of Veras, 
RRR. 3/. — there are other rare rev. — lead * of this size, rr. 

* The few lead coins of Hadrian and the Antonin! are doubtless trial- 
pieces. 
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JOs'. — 2 13. c. — 3 n. HR. 10s. — I b. col. RRR. 30s. — 2 b. 
col. R. 5s. — with Verus, rr. IOs. — 3 b. col. hr. 7s. 6(1 . — 

] B. gr. R. 2.S'. ()(/. — 2 b. gr. c. Is. — with Abgarns, t.r, 
7s. Oil. — 3 B. gr. c. — eg. c. — medallions ot* b. gr. and 
lai. 2/. to 10/. 

Faustina the Younger, wife of Antoninus the Philosopher* : 

c. 1/. — gr. RRR. 3/- — s. c, — consecration and JMairi 
cmtroruuiy Is. Od. — s. gr. rr. 15s. — 1 b. c. — some rev. as 
the consecration, 7s. Gd. — 2 b. c. — 3 u. col. rrr. 5s — 

1 B. gr. R. 5s. — 2 and 3 b. gr. r. 3s. The gr. and eg. 
medals, with the name Annia Faustina, are extremely 
rare. I.at. medallions, b. 51. — gr. b. 10/. — eg. s. r. 5s. 

Annius Verus, the fifth and last, but only surviving son 
of Marcus Aurelius and Faustina, save Commorlus, died in 
the 7th year of his ago: I b. urru. with rev. of Cominodis, 
8/. — 2 B. same rev. rrr. 2/. — 2 b. gr. with Commodu.s, 
rev. of Marcus Aurelius, rrr. 35s. — 3 b. gr. rev. of Corn- 
mod us, RRR. 2/. 

Ijiciu.s Aurelius Verus Aug. son of Aelins, the adopted 
heir of Hadrian: (a. c. 161 to 170.) g. c. 1/. — some rev. 
2/. — s. c. — Profectio Aug. rrr. 15s. — s. gr. kr. 15s. — 

1 B. c. — some rev. 25s. — lead of this size, rr. 10s. — 

2 B. c. save some rev. — 3 b. a. 3s. — 1 b. col. rrr. 50s. — 
2 and 3 b. col. r. 2s. 6d. — I b. gr. ii. 3s. — 2 b. gr. c. — 
with M. Aurelius and Verus, rr. 5s. — with Abgarus, rr. 
5s. — 3 E, gr. and eg. c. Medallions, b. gr. and lat. 2/. to 
20/. — eg, s. R. 3s. 

Lncilia, wife of J.ucius Verus: g . c . \l.5s. — s. c. — • s. 
gr. wdth the name of Maiinus prince of Arabia, rrr. 3/. — 

* She is known from the other by her Aquiline nose, and more slender 
features; the mother has her hair fastened in umny wnatbsto the top of 
her head : the daughter wears it tied up in a large knot behind. 
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1 and 2 b. c. — 2 b. col. rrr. 2l, — 1b. gr. rrr. 50s. — 2 
and 3 b. gr. rr. 5s. Medallioiis, 2/. to ^’0/. 

Lucius Aelius Aurelius Commodus Aug., or Marcus Au- 
relius Commodus Antoninus Aug. : (a. c. 180.) G. RRK. 4/. — 
some 61. — g. medallions, rrrr. 40/. — g. minimi, rrr. 5L — 
G. gr. rev. of Sauromates, rrr.' 1 2l. — s. c. — some rev. 1 1. — 

1 B. c. — with Faustina, 30s. — other rare rev. from 3s. to 1 8s. — 

2 B. c. — some rev. 7s. 6d. — 1b. col. rrr. 50s. — 2 and 

3 B. col. R. 2s. 6d. — 1 B. gr. r. 2s. 6d. — 2 b. gr. c. — 
rev. of M. Aurel. and Faustina, rr. r2s. — 3B. gr. c. — 
1 B. eg. RR. 1/. — eg. s. c. * There are about 120 
medallions of this reign, 2/. to 30/. 

Crispina, wife of Commodus: G. rrr. 61. — s. c. Is. — 
Diis Genital ihus, 5s. — 1 b. c. — 2 and 3 b. col, rr. 
7s. 6d. — 1 B. gr. RR. 7s. 6d,. — 2 and 3 b. gr. r. 3s. — 1 b. 
eg. RRR. 25s. — 2 and 3 b. eg. rr. 10s. 

Publius Helvius Pertinax Aug.: (a. c. 192.) g. rrr. 
4/. — some rev. as of consecration eagle f, or funeral pile, 
RRRR. 15/. — s. RRR. 2/. — some rev. b.s Liber atis Civ ibus, 41. 
DIenti Laudandm, 51. — s. medallions of eg. rrr. 8/. — 1b. 
RRR. 4/. — some reverses, as the consecration, and Liberalitas, 
8l. — 2 b. rrr. 1 /. — some rev. 2/. — 3 b. rrr. 51. — 2 b. gr. 
RR. 2/. — s. and 3 b. eg, rrr. 30s. Medallions, gr. rrr- 50/. 
After this, no Roman 3 n. till Trajanus Decius. 

* In this rei^jn the silver of Egypt, always very base under the for- 
mer emperors, becomes mere brittle brass; sometimes with a silver 
washing, sometimes without, as preserved : and is only distinguish- 
able from the brass by its thickness, and appearance of mixt metal. 
After this a;ra, Lov/ever, the brass and silver of Egypt are alike 
scarce; and, seldom or never being distinguished, are thrown^toge- 
ther under one name of Egyptian, being generally the size of 3 Brass. 

f The eogle, being the bird of Jupiter, is the most common mark 
of consecration of an emperor; aft the peacock, the bird of Juno, 
shows that of an empress. 
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Titiana, wife of Pertinax. Her coins only occur in brittle 
brass of Egypt, rur. 3/. 

Marcus Diclius Severiis Julianus Aug.; (a. c. 193.) g. 

RRR. 10/. S. RRR. M. 1 B. R. 10«. 2 B. RRR. 3/. 

Manila Scantilla, wife of Julian I. g. : rrr. 10/. — s. rrr, 
8/. — 1 B. RR, 155. — 2 b. rrr. 4/. 

Didia Clara, daughter of Julian I. : g. rrr. 8/. — s. rrr. 
8/. — 1 B. BR. 15.S. 

C. Pescennius Niger Justus Aug. : (in Syria) c. rrrr. 
unique in the king of France’s cabinet, 50/. — lat. s. rrr. 
5/. Gr. ineclallions of s. rrrr. 25/. — I b. gr. unique in 
Dr. Hunter’s cab. 50/. 

Pesceunia Plautiana, wife of Niger: an unique gr. medal 
is given of this lady by Baudelot. 

Decimus Clodius Scptimius ^/6/nt/5 Aug. : (in Britain) g. 
rrrr. 20/. — s. R. 5s . — title of Aug. Imp. lO.s. — 1 b. r. 
5s. — some rev. 10s. — 2 b. r. 5s. — 1 b. gr. rrr. 50s. — 

2 B. gr. RRR. 2/. Latin medallions of «. rrrr. 30/. 

Lucius Septimius Severus Pertinax Aug.: (a. c. 193.) g. r. 
2/. — with different heads of his family, rkr. 51. — c. gr. 
rev. of bauromates, 10/. — s. c. — with heads of his family, 
or rare rev. from 3s. to 2/. — s. (juinarii, rrr. 0.1. — s. gr. 
R. 5s. — s. medallions lat. rr. 1/. — Syrian medallions of 
base s. gr. 10s. — 1 b. c. — with Julia or other rare rev. 
2/. — 2 b. c. — some rev. 1/. — 1 p. col. rr. lO.v. — 2 and 

3 B. col. R. 2s. 6d. — 1 B. gr. r. 3s. — 2 b. gr. c. — rev. 
of Julia in a t-emple, or Abgarus, 5s. — 3 b. gr. c. — eg. b. 
5s. — Latin medailions, rrr. 2/. to 10/. — gr. rr. 2/. to 51. 

Julia Domna Pia Felix Aug. wife of Severus : g. rr. 3/. — 
with Caracall^ and Geta, rrr. 4/. — s. c. — with heads of her 
children, and of Sepiimius Seveius, 50s. — some raje rt-v. 
3s. to lOs. — 8. €piinariiy Juno, rr. 1/. — others, ri rr. 5/. — 
s. gr. R. 5s. — 1 P. c. — some rev, 5s, to 40s. — 2 b. c. — 
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some rev. 5s. — 1b. col. rrr. 2/. —2 and 3 b. col. ii. 3.-?. 

— 1 B. gr. R. 2s. 6d. — 2 b. gr. c. — rev. of Caiacalla, ru. 
5s. — 3 b. gr. c. — eg. rr. 10^. Medallions, gr. and lat. 
BRRR. 10/. 

Marcus Aurelius Severus Antoninus .lug.: (Caracam-a 
A. c. 211 ) G. c. 1/. — with Septimins Severus and Julia, 3/. 

— some rare rev, 2 /. to 51. — s. c. — with heads of Severus, 
Julia, and Geta, 2l . — some rare rev. from .35. to 305. — s. 
gr. R. 5s. — s. medallions, gr. rrr. 2L — brittle brass of 
Egvpt, c. — I B. c. — some rev. from 3s. to 30s. — 2 b. 
c. — some rev. from .35. to 205. — 1 b. col. r. 5s. (except 
Antioch in Syria) 2 and 3 b. col. c. — 1 b. gr. c. — with 
heads of Caracalla and lieta, rr. 305. — 2 b. gr. c. — with 
Julia, 75. 6d. — 2 or 3 b. gr. rev. of Geta; or Plauiilla face 
to face, 105. — 1 B. eg. rr. IO 5 . Medallions of b. gr. u. 
1 05. to 5/. — lat. RRRR. 20s. — s. medallions, 2/. — u. 3l. 

Plautilla, wife of Caracalla : g. rrr. 4/. — s. c. — some 
rev. 45. — with Caracalla, 3/. — 1 b. rrrr. 10/. — nearly 
1 B. RRR. 4/. — 2 b. r. 5s. — I b. of Tyre, rrr. 4/. — 3 b. 
col. RR. 5s. — 1 B. gr. RRR. 2/. — 2 and 3 b. gr. r. 2s. 6d. 
Medallions of brass, gr. rrr. 5/. 

The coins of Caracalla not being easily distinguished from tliose 
of F.lagabalus, the names being the same, a fow marks may be neces- 
sary Caracalla lias commonly Uie title r,ER\ianic7ts, or BRiTflr« 7 iJCM 5 , 
which the other n<ivor has- Elagabalus bears most commonly Fhi.ir. 
Caracalla seldom is styled imp. Elajiabaliis always, lint the most 
certain mark is the sun, delineated like an aster.sk, an.l thence by me- 
dallists vulgarly termed a star, which is almost always seen on coins of 
Elagabalus, behind or before the figures on the reverse. It is well 
known that he w'as priest of the sun, and thence the mark; which 
may likewise be found on coins of .Julia Soneinias his mother, and on 
others. Some French writers will have it, that tliis badge appears 
also on one or two coins of Caracalla, which I must beg leave to im- 
pute to mistake till the strongest proof shallari.se of their position, 
which 1 strongly suspect to be quite void of foundation. 
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Publius, or Fucius Sept. Geta Aug.: (a. c. 211 to 212.) 
< 5 . RUR. 5/. — gr. URUH. 6/. — s. c. — with heads ot Sept. Se- 
verus, Julia, or Caracalla, 2/. — other rare rev. from 5?. to 
-^ 0 . 5 . — s. gr. RR. 7.9. Gd. — Syrian medallions of bad silver, 
RR. 155. — 1 B. R. .5.9. * — some rev. 1.5.9. to 30.9. — 2 b. r, 
— some reverses, iOs-. ^ — 1 b. col. rrr. 30s. — 2 and .3 b. 
col. R. 2s. Gd . — 1 b. gr. RR- 10s. — 2 and 3 b. gr. c. — 
jMedallion.s, b. gr. and lat. rur. Gl. — eg. RR- lOs. 

Marcus Opeliiis Sev. Mackini's .\ug. : (a. c- 217.) G. rrr. 
3/. — s. R. 2s. Gd. — trltnnphal chariot, 3/. — S^'rian medal- 
lions of base metal, r. lO.s. — I a. r. lO.v. — some rev. 1/. to 
309. — 2 b. c. — some rev'. 5s , — 1 b. col. urr. 30.9. — • 2 and 
3 B. R. 5s. — 1 B. gr. RR. 1/. — 2 b. gr. r. 3s. — with Dia- 
ilumenianns, 1.5 9. — 3 b. gr. r. 2s, Gd, — eg. k. 2s, Gd* — 
lat, medallions of b. rrur. 10/. — gr, urr. .5/. 

iMar. Opel. Ant. Di \dijmenianus Ciesar Aug.: (a. c. 
217.) G. KRRii. king of Prance’s cost 1-2/. — s. rr. 12s. — 
Rides Milityni, 2/. — 1 b. rr. 21. — 2 b. r. .5s. — 1 b. of 
Berithus, rrur. 3/. — Ijfiodicea, \l. — 2 and 3 b. col. rr. 
12.9. — I b. gr. RRR. 3/. — 2 and 3 li. gr. r. 5s. — eg. rr. 
If. 

M. Aur. Antoninus Aug.: (Elagabalgs, a. r. 218.) g. 
R. 2/. — .s. c. — rev. of Soeniias, 30.9. — some reverses, Jv. 
to 25s. — 1 B. R. 7.9. Od. — some rev. lO.v. to 20s. — 2 a. c. — 
some rev. 4-s. to S.v. — 1 u. col. (save Antioch) ru. 10s. — 2 
an«l 3 B. col. r. 2.9. Gd. — I b. gr. R. 5.9. — 2 and 3 b. gr. 
c. — eg. c. — B. medallions, lat. rrrr. 10/. — gr. RRR 5/. 

Julia Cornelia Paula Augusta, first wife of Elagabalus, 

^ The br.iss coins of Oeta Augustus represent him uith .n loner board, 
and with ;» conritenancc of at least +0 years of age, though, if we credit 
history, he was killed at 23. The silver coins are almost .all stnu k 
when he w'as quite a boy and Cnesar. Caracalia, who was slain at 
has likewise a very ancient physiognomy on his coins. 
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c. RRR. 10/. — s. R. 2s. 6d. — some rev. 7s. 6cl. — 1b. rr. 
30s. — rev. of three Monetcs, 31. — 2 b. r. 7s. Qd. — 1b. 
col. RRR. 3/. — 2 and 3 b. col. rr. 10s. — l^B. gr. rur. 31. — 
2 and 3 b. gr. r. 10s. — eg. r. 2s. (Sd. 

Julia Acjuilia Severa^ second wife of Elagabalus ; g. rurr, 
21/. — s. RR. 10s. — with rev. of two fig. I/. — I b. rr. 2/. — 
2 b. r. 10*. — 2 and 3 b. col. rrr. 15s.— 1 b. gr. rrr. 5/. — 
2 and 3 n. gr. rrr. I/. — eg. r. 5s. 

Annia Faustina, third wife of Elagabalus: s. unique in 
king of Spain’s cab. 40/. — 1 b. rrrr. 30/. — 2 and 3 u. col. 
RRR. 2/. — 2 b. gr. RRR. 3/. — eg, rr. 1/. 

Julia Soemias Aug. mother of Elagabalus: g. rrr. 6/. — s. 
c. — rev. of Caracalla, rrr. 30s. — 1 b. r. 5s. — with Cy- 
bele, 30s. — 2 b. c. 2s. — 2 and 3 b. col. rrr. 1/. — I b. 

gr. RR. 1/. — 2 B. gr. 10s. — 3 b. gr. r. 5s. — eg. r. 3s. 

Julia Maasa, grandmother of Elagabalus: g. rrr. 8/. — s. 
c. — consecration, lately discovered, 2/ — 1 b. c. — conse- 
cration, 2/. — 2 b. c. — 1 B. col. RKR, 30s. — 2 and 3 b. col. 

R. 10s. — 1 B. gr. R. I Os. — 2 and 3 b. gr. c. 

M. Aur. Sev. Alexander Aug. : (a. c. 222.) c. c. 1/. — 
some rev. as Marnaea, &c. 5/. — g. medallions, 25/. — s. 
c. — some 10s. to 2/. — 1 b. c. — some 4s. to 4/. — 2 b. c. ■ — 
some from 25. to 20s. — 2 b. with Orbiana, rrr. 2/. — with 
Marnaea, rr. 10s. — l b. col. (save Antioch) rr. 10s. — 2 
and 3 b. col. r. 2s. — 1b. gr. r. 2s. — 2 and 3 b. gr. c. — 2 
b. gr. with Maesa, rrr. 1/. — eg. c. — 2 b. eg. c. save 
with C^sfifr. — B. medallions, lat. rrur. 15/. — gr. 10/. 

Barbia Orbiana Aug. last wife of Alexander Severus : g. 
RRRK. 25/. — s. R. 5s. — Pudicitia, 1/. — 1 b. r. 15s. — 2 n. 
R. 5s. — 1 B. gr. of Sida, rrr. 4/. — 2 and 3 b. gr. rrr. 1 /. — 
eg. RRR. 1/. 

Julia Marnaea, mother of Alexander: g. rrr. 4/. — s. c. 
Is. — 1 B. c. — 2 b. c. save two rev. Felicitas Perpetua, 
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1/. 2ind Matri Castrorum, lO^. — 1 b. col. rr. 10s. — 2 and 
3 B. col. R. 5s. — I B. gr. R. from 7s. 6d. to 15s. — 2 and 
3 B. gr. R. 2s. Qd. — eg. r. 5s. Latin medallions of b. rrrr. 
21/. 

Uranim Antoninus, a tyrant in Germany, in the reign of 
Alexander Severus: g. unique in cab. of king of France, 
valued at least at 60/. 

C. J. Verus Maximinus Aug.: (Maximin I. a. c. 235.) g. 
rrr. 4/. — Liberalitas, 8/. — c. — some rev. 5s. to 15s. — 

1 B. c. save some from 3s. to 15s. — 2 b. c, — some rare 
rev. 3s. to 15s. — ^ n. col. rrr. 15s. — 3 b. col. rr. 4s. — 

1 B. gr. RR. I/. — 2 B. gr. It. 5s. — with his son, rrr. 1/. — 

3 B. gr. R. 2s. Qd. — eg. r. 2s. — b. medallions, lat. rrrr. 
21/. — gr. RR. 5/. 

Paulina, wife of Maximin I.: s. rr. 1/. — 1b. r. 10s. — 
car of consecration, rrr. 30s. , 

C. J. V. Maximus Caesar: s. rr. 10s. — 1 and 2 b. c. 

2s. — 1 B. Victoria Au^g, rrr. 2/. — 2 and 3 b. col. rr, 

10s. — 1 B. gr. RR. 30s. — 2 and 3 b. gr. r. 5s. — b. me- 
dallions, gr. RRRR. 25/. 

M. Ant. Gordianus Africanus Aug.: (I. a. c. 237.) g. 

RRRR. 10/. s. RRR. 4/. 1 B. RR. 2/. 3 B. RRR. 4/. eg. 

RR. 1 1. 

M. Ant. Gordianus Africanus Aug. the younger: (II. 

A. C. 237.) s. RRR. 4/. 1 B. RR. 2/. eg. RRR. 2/. 

Decimus Caelius Balbinus Aug. r (a. c. 237.) g. rrrr. 
21/. — s. R. 4s. — some rev. 10s. — 1 b. r. 5s. — some 
30s. — 2 b. rrr. 21. — B. medallions, gr. from 2/. to 4/. ac- 
cording to their conservation. — 2 b. gr. rr. 30s. — eg. rr. 
1/. 

M. Cl. PuPiENUs Maximus. Aug.: (a. c. 237.) g. rrrr. 
21/. — s. R. 4s. — some 10s. — 1b. r. 5s. — some rev. 15s. 
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and 305. — 2 b. rkb. 21. — u. medallions gr. rrr. from 2h 
to i-/. — 1 B. gr. KRR. 3/. — 2 B. gr. rr. 1/. — eg. \l. 

M. Ant. Gordianus Pius Aug. : (HI. A. c. 238.) G. c. 
lL save some rev. — s. c. — with Citsar, ru. iOs. — s. 
medallions gr. rr. 105. — 1 r. c. — some from 45. to 30,9. — 

2 b. c. — some from 2s. to 205. — 1 b. col. r. 3s. — 2 and 

3 B. col. R. 2s . — 1 B. gr. c. — with Abgarus, 105. — with 
Tranqulllina, 2/. — 2 b. gr. c. — eg. with Serapis, 5s . — 
3 B. with head of Abgarus, on rev. c. — b. medallions lat. 
RRRR. 25/. — gr. RU. 3/. to 10/. 

Sabinia rraiuphllina, wife of (iordian III.: s. rrrr. 10/. — 
.s. quinai'ius, urru. 10/. — 1 B. hrrr. 12/. — 2 b. rrr. 3/. — 
I B, col. RRR. 3/. — 2 and 3 o. col.‘ rr. I/. — 1 b. gr. hr 
I/. — 2 B. gr. HR. 105. — ^with Gordian, rrr. 1 /. — 3 b. gr. 
RR. 105. IVIedallions, gr. rrr. 3./. — eg. rr. 1/. 

Marcus Julius Philipbus Aug.: (a. c. 244 ) g, rrr. 
5/. — s. c. — with Otacilia, and Phili[) the son, rrr. 3/. — 
some other rev. from 25. Od. to 65. — s. medallion.s, lat. rrr. 
305. — 1 B. c. — some from 2s. to 2/. — 2 b. c. — some 2s. 
to 135. — I 15. col. RR. 105. save y^iminacium, 35. — 2 
and 3 b. col. r. 25. Qd. — I and 2 b. gr. c. — with Philip the 
son and Otacilia, rr. Is.Qd. — eg. a. 25. — b. medallions, 
lat RRR. 10/. — with Philip the son and Otacilia, rrrk. 
30!. — gr. RR. 3/. 

Marcia Otacilia Severa, wife of Philip the cider: c. rrr. 
51. — Securilas Orhis, Si. — s, c. — with her portrait on 
both sides, rk. 105. — Syrian medallions, s. rr. 135. — 1 b. 
c. — some 25. to 125. — 2 b. c. ~ 1 and 2 b. col. r. 45. — 
3 B. col. RR. 5s. — 1,2, and 3 b. er. c. 25. — b. medallions 

j 

gr. and lat. rrrr. 20/. — eg. r. 5s. 

Marcus Julius Philippus Aug.: (Philip the younger, a. c. 
246.) G. RRii. 3/. — Pictas Aitg^. 6/. — s. c. save without 
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the (liaJeni. — 1 p. c. — some rev. as the sea liorso, lO.v. — 
2 b. c. — some rev. 5 s . — 1 b, coK (save Antioch) ww . 
7s. 6d. — 2 and 3 a. col. kr. 4-v. — 1 a. ‘ii*. ku. 5s. to 20 . — 
2 B. gr. c. — rev. of the Three Furies struck at AiUioth, 
105. — 3 b. gr. c. — B. medallions laf. and gr. huh. 21. to 

1 Oi . — eg. R. 2s. ' 

P. Carvilius Marinas Aug. : (in Pannonia) 1 b. gr urbr. 
5l . — 2 a. gr. rrr. I/. 

Ti. Cl. Mar. Pacatianas Aug.: (in C:uil*) s. ruru. s/. 

(hi. Messius Q, Trajanus Decios Aul*. : (a. c. 250.) c. rrr. 
3/. — s. c. - — Victoria Germanica, 7s. Gd . — 1 a. c. — (V?. 
Dccennalia Pel. 2l. — 2 b. c. — 3 b. u. 2s, — I a. col. u. 3'<. — 

2 and 3 b. col. r. 2s. — of Rhcsccna, with Ktruscilla, 10s\ — 

1 B. gr. R. 25. Gd. — 2 B.^gr. c. — with Herennius, lui. 105. — 

3 B. gr. c. — eg. R. 25. — b. medallions iat. rrr. 5/. save 
Fclicitas Sccculi, and Victoria Avg. c. 2s. — gr. rru. 2/. to 
51. 

ITerennia Etruscilla Aug. wife of Decius: g. rrr. M . — 
s. c. — Sacuimn novum, 5s. — Syrian medallions of bad 
silver, ur. 1/. — 1 b. r. 25. — 2 b. c. — Pudicitia Aug. 
with three figures, 105. — 1 b. col. rr. 10?. — 2 and .3 b. col. 
R. 35. — 1 B. gr. save Sumos , rr. 155. — 2 f. gr. r. 35, — 3 u. 
gr. UR. 45. — eg. Ru. 5s. — b. medallions lat. rrr. 10/. save 
that with the figure of Pudicitia sitting, 105. 

Q. Herennius Etruscus Messius Deciu.s Aug.: (a. c. 250.) 
G. RRRR. 21/. — s. c. — some rev. 5s. to 155. — s. medallions 
lat. RRR. 31. — 1 B. R. 5s. — with rev. of instruments of sacrifice. 

His coins are mostly found in Champagne. Eutropius, lih. ix. 
says of Decius, Bellum civile quod m Gallia motum fucrat ohprtssit. Kheli 
plausibly thinks this applies to Pacatian. SuppL ad Vaitl. 
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. I5s. — with title of emperor, rr. I/. — 2 n. r. 3s. — 1 b. 

col. RR. 1()5. 2 b. C6l. II. Ss. 3 b. col. RRR. 15^. 1 

and 2 b. gr. rr. lOs. — 3 b. gr. r. 7s. — b. medallions, 
gr. RKRR. 20/. — eg. RR. 1/. 

C. ValensHosTiLiANusMessius Quintus or Covintus Aug. : 
(a. c. 250.) G. RRRR. 21/. — s. A. 2s. 6d. — with quality 
of emperor, 5s . — some rev. 10^. — 1 b. r. 7s. 6d. — some 
1/. — title of emperor, rr. I/. — 2 b. * rr. lOi*. JRowiif 
Etem(Z, -1/. — 1 B. col. rr. 10s. — 2 b. col. rr. 5s. — with 
Herenniiis, rrr. 1/. — 3 b. col. rr. 5s . — 1 b. gr. rrr. 3/. 
— 2 B. gr. RR. 1/. — 3 b. gr. rr. 15s. — b. medallions, lat. 
rrr. 10/. 

C. Vibius Trebonianus Galuts Aug.: (a. c. 252.) g. rrr. 

5/. — J5. c with Gallus Aug. on\y f rrr. 1/. — s. quinarii, 

RR. 5s. — 1 B. c. — some 7s. — 2 b. c. — 1 b. col. n. 5s. — 
2 and 3 b. col. r. 2s. td. — I b. gr. r. 10s. — 2 b. gr. r. 
7s. — 3 b. gr. R. 5s. — eg. r. 3s. — b. medallions, gr. and 
lat. rrr. 2l. to 20/. 

C. Vibius Volusianus Aug.: (a. c. 253.) g. rrr. 51. — s. 
c. — ^ 1 B. R. 10s. — 2 b. m. 5s. I B. col. rr. 7s, — 

2 and 3 b. col. r. 2s. — 1 b. gr. rr. 15s. — 2 b. gr. rr, 
10s. — 3 b. gr. R. '5s. — eg. r. 3s., — b. medallions, gr. 
RRRR. 30/. 

C. or M, Julius Aemilius ^MiLiANus Aug.: (ia> Italy) g. 

RRRR. 20/. ~S. B. 2s. Qd. I B. RRR. 3/. 2 B. RRR. 2/. 

-—3 B. RRR. I/. 1 B. col. RRRR. 4/. 2 B. RRR. l/. 

1 B. gr. RRRR. 5/. 

Publius Licinius Valerianus Aug.: (I. a. c. 254 to 260.) 

RRR. 3/.~ s. c. — some to 7s. — 1 b. r. 5s. — Felicitas 
Augustorum, with the car, 2/. — 2 b. r, 5s. — ^^ with Gal- 
lienus, 1/. *->3 b. 1 b. col. r. 3s. — 2 and 3 b. col. r. 
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2s. — 1 i\. gr. from 2s. to Is. 6d. — 2 and 3 b. gr. c. — wi h 
Gallienus and Valerian the younger, I5s . — b. medallions 
lat. RRR. 10/. — gr. RR. 5/. — eg. r. 3s. 

Mariniana, second wife of Valerian: s. r. 2s. Qd. — 1 b. 
RR. 10.?. — 2 B. R. 3s . — 3 ». R. 2s. 

P. L. Egnatius Gallie?^us Aug.: (a. <•. 254 to 2f>7.) e. 
R. 2l. — some 4/. — Gall iencs Aug. 8 /. - -o. inedairons, rur. 
8 /. — s. c. — some to 105. The legions 2s. to 5s. — s. me- 
dallions, RRR. 21. — s. qtdnariiy R. 2s. 6d. — 1 B. R. IO 5 . — 
some 155. — 2 b. r. 3s. — some lOs. to 1/. — 3 b. c. — 1 u* 
col. R. 35 . — 2 and 3 b. col. r. 2?. — 1 b. gr. R. .5s. — 2 
and 3 b. gr. r. 3s. — b. medallions lat. rrr. 5/. to 10/. save 
Moneta Aug. \l. — consecrations of his predecessors in silver, 
c. 25. — eg. c. 

Julia Cornelia Salonina Aug. wife of Gallienus: g. rrr. 
5/. — s. c. — 1 B. R. 105 . — Aequitas Publica, 1/. — 2 b. r. 
25. — 3 b. c. — 1 b. col. RR. IO 5 . — 2 and 3 b. col. r. 3s. — 

1 B. gr. R. Is. — 2 and 3 b. gr. c. — eg. c. — b. medallions 
lat. RRR. 10/. gr. RRRR. 20/. 

After this time there are very few* colonial coins. 

P. L. Valerianus Aug.: (II. the brother of Gallienus, 
A. c. 263 to 267.) g. rrr. 5l. — s. c. — 1 b. rrr. 2l. — rev. 
of Jovi Crescenti, 4/. — 2 b. rr. 75. — 3 b. c. — 1b. gr. ru. 
1/. — 2 and 3 b. gr. r. 5s. 

Cornelia Supera, wife of Valerian II.: s. rrrr. 10/. — 2 b. 
gr. RRR. 8/. 

P. L. Cor. Saloninus Valerianus Aug. : (III. the son of 
Gallienus, a. c. 263 to 265.) o. rrr. 5/. — s. c. — title of 

Aug. RR. 1/. 1 B. RRR. 305. 2 B. R. 5s. 3 B C. 

1 B. gr. RR. XI. — 2 and 3 B. gr. a. 35. — with cebactoc, rr. 


^ M. Beauvis says, nofie, though his own pages oonfate him. 
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10s. — 3 B. gr. rev. of Gullicnus. rrr. 1/. — b. medallions 
lat. itRK. 30/. 

Dmaniilla Aug. : s. brkk. 30/.* 

M. Fulvius Aug. : (in Persiaf) eg.RRR. 2/. 

T. Fnlvius Junius Macrianus Aug. son of the former: 
base s. kr. 10s. — 3 b. rr. 10s. — 2 b. gr. rrk. 1/. — eg. ur. 
5s. 

Fulvius S}metus Aug. brother of Macrianus: (in Syria) 
base s. and 3 b. rr. 10s. — 2. b. gr. rkr. I/. — eg. rru. 1/. — 
3 B. eg RR. 10s. 

Septimia Zcnohla Aug.: (in Palmyra, Syria, and F.gypt) 
eg- RKR. 4/. 

Tlmolaus, son of Zenobia: 3 b. gr. unique in Dr, Hunter's 
cab. 20/. 

M. C. Latienus Postiwms Aug.: (in Gaul J;) c. rr. 2/. — 
with his son, URR. 5l. — c. minimi^ rrr. 3/. — base s. c. — 
with two portraits, rr. 1/. — I b. c. 2s. — some 5s, to 1/, — 


* Th«Te are only two coins of this lady known; one in the cabinet 
of the emyieror of Cermany, and another in that of count Ariosto. 
Beauvais knew not of them: but Khell, in his Supplement to Vaillant, 
Vien. 1767, -ito, is .snfTacient autiiority. 

f Trehellins Pollio, having’ heard of the thirty tyrants of Athens, 
wanted to make the like number in the reign of Oallienus. There 
were sixteen whose coins arc knbwn. Usurpers whose coins have 
not been found are Cyriades, Ingenuus, Odinathus, Herodinianiis, 
Mteonius, llercimiani;s, Balista, Valens, Calpurnius Piso, Caestius 
Aemilianus, Satnrninusi, Trebellianus, Celsus: in number thirteen. 
So that tlic whole make 29: and taking a tyrant or two from the two 
succeeding reigns of Claiidius Gothicus, and Aurelian, which can 
spare them, the rounfl .30 may stand. In the succeeding reigns no 
coins of Firmins, Septimius, Urbaiius, Tittis, Crescentlus, Satur- 
nins, Proculus, Bonosus, Aquilius, Sabinus, Acliilleus, Narseus, are 
yet known. 

t Caul generally iiicludes Britain and Spain, and the Netherlands. 
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J u* c. — some 5s. to 20s. — 3 b. c. — b. medallions^ lat. rrr. 
31. 

C. J. C. Postumus, Aug. : (he only appears on his father’s 
coin) o. RRR. 51. — base s. rrr. 2/. — I b. rrr. 21. 

Ulpius Corn. Lcelianus Au^i (in Gaul) g. rrrr. 10 /. — 
s. RRR. 4/. — base s. and 3 b. b. 2 s. 

M. Piauvonius Victorinus Aug. : (in Gaul) o. rrr. 5 /. — 
s. RR. 1/. — bases, r. 10s. — 3 b. c. consecration, r. 3s. 

L. Aur. Piauv. Victorinus Aug. : base s. r. 2 s. — 3 b. r. 
2 s. ; both have Aequitas Aug. 

Aurelia Victorina Aug. mother of Victorinus the elder: 
3 B. RRRR. 2/. 

Ml. A. MariiLs Aug.i (in Gaul) g. rrrr. 10 /. — bases, r. 
10s. — 3 B. R. 2s. — - Pacator Orbis. 10s. 

Manius Acilius Aureolus Aug.: (in lilyricum) G. rrrr. 
20/. — 3 b. rrr. 21. 

Regalianus A\x^.: (in Dacia) s. rrrr. 30/.* 

M. A. Claudius Aug.: (commonly called Gothicus, a. c. 
268.) G. RRRR. 10/. — s. RRR. 2/. — B. medallioiis, rr. 10s. — 
2 B. R. 2s. — col. of Antioch of Pisidia, rr. 10s. — 1 b. gr. 
RR. 1/. — eg. RR. 1/. — 2 and 3 b. eg. c. — 3 b. lat. c. — - 
some, as Rcgi Artis, lOs.f 


First given by Khell, and unknown to Beauvais. 

•f* From Claudius Gothicus to Diocletian there are no silver coins, 
says M. de la Bastie ; no good silver, according to Beauvais. Of Flo* 
rianus. Probus, and the family of Cams, even base silver denarij are 
extremely rare, and worth ‘21. each: if any in fine‘silver occur, they 
may be held unique. Collectors supply the place of silver, in this in- 
terval, with copper washed with silver; nay, with the copper of Pro- 
bus, which is only washed with tin. But these coins were never held 
silver currency in any period of the empire, for they arc common itt 
reigns when good silver is also frequent; that of Galiienus for exam- 
ple: not to add, that quinarij of good silver occur in these very reigns 
to which so bad a coinage is ascribed ; and who will suppose that the 

VOL. II. 2 B 
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-M. A. CL OuiNTiLLus Aug. : (a. c. 270.) g. uruk. 30/.— 
bases, rk. lO^. — 3 b. lat. c. — eg. rr. 5s, 

L. Domitius Aureliancs Aug. : (a. c. 270.) g. rr. 2/. — 
G. niedalliGns* rrr. 10/. — s. r. 105. — small b. medallions, 
lat. rev. of Severina^ n. 3s. ^ — eg. with Athenodorus, rrrr. 
3/. — 2 B. lat. r. — with Sol Jnofiiinus Imp. Rom. lO.v. — 3 b. 
lat. and eg. c. 

Ulpia Severina, \vife of Aurelian t g. rrr. 31. — base s. 
K. 2j. — b. medallions, rev. of Aurelian, r. *2s. — 2 and 3 b. 
c. — eg. c. 

Heroias or Hermias Vabalathiis^ Aug. (in Palmyra) third 
son of Zenobia, received the title of Augustus from Gal-^ 
lienus: base s. and 3 b. lat. r. 3s. — same without the bust 
of Aurelian, rrr. 2/. — 2 b. eg. rr. 105. — eg. c. — 2 b. 
gr. with his head only, rrr. 4/. 


denarius was of washed copper, and its half of good silver? the de- 
nary washed with silver, or with tin, Were evidently the denurij frrei 
of the age of Aurelian j and had no more concern with silver currency 
than the black-money, and tin. lialfpence, of modern times. They 
who form setiuences in distinct inct^Is ought to keep the copper washed 
with silver, or with tin, among the scries of small brass, or more 
properly apart by itself; but uiwn no account to blend it with the sil- 
ver currency. It is truly risible to see such collectors mixing these 
coins with silver, or with brass, jxist as the washing happens to be in 
better, or worse, preservation; nay, some are so ignorant as to pro- 
uoimce the fresh ones silver currency of the period ! 

, These remarks ought likewise to be applied to the Egyptian coins 
of brittle brass ; and those of the same country in billon, or those 
washed with silver. The latter two articles ought to be kept apart 
from the first by formal collectors, were it only on account of their 
colour. 

* The Historia Augusta, p. 728, mentions money of Odenathus: 
and of Firmius, p. 952.— Vabalathus had a small province of Arme- 
nia from Aurelian with the title of king: and perhaps the puzzBng 
vcRiMDR may imply Voluntate Ceesnris Romani Imperatoris Maximi Do^ 
mini. Ilex, 
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P. Pivesuvius Tetricus (in Gaul) g. rrr. 4/. — with 

«. ihv Oiieius, rrrr. 5/. — with his son, rrkr. 6/. — bas 3 s, 
RR. Is. — B. medallions, rkrR. 20/. — 3 b. c. — witli his 
son ill front, rrr. 2/. 

C. Pive.suviua Tetricua Caesar: c. rrr, 10/. — bas»’ s. rr. 
Is. 6d. — 3 Ji. c. 

M. Cl. Tacitus Aug. : (a. c. 275.) g. ru. 21. — base s. rr. 
5s . — B. medallions, rrr. 30.y. — 2 b. rrr. 10s — 3 b. c. — 
eg. rr. 3s. 

M. Annius FlorianUs Aug.: (a. c. 27(>.) g. rrr. 4/. — 
B. medallions, r. lOs. — 2 ii. r. 5s. — 3 n. c. 

M. Aur. Probus Aug.: (a. c. 276.) g. ru. 21. — some 
4/. — g. medallions, rrr. 8/. — s. rrr. 5/. — s. quinarij, 
rrr. 10^. — B. inedallion.s, rr. 1/. — 2 b. rr. 10^. — 3 b. 
c. — with the consulates around the bust, r. 2s. Qd. - — eg. c. 

M. A. Cart s Aug. ; (a. c. 282.) g. rr. 2/. — Domino et 
Deo Cai'o, 4/. — s. guinar/J, rrr. 2/. — b, medallions, rr. 
1/. — ‘With Carinus and rev. the four seasons, rrrr. 10/. — 

2 and 3 b. with his head and the sun in front, rr. 30.9. -—eg. c. 
M- A. Numerianus Aug.; (a. c. 282.) c. rrr. 4/. — 3. 

quinarij, rrr. 2/. — b. medallions, rr. 1/. — 2 B. rr. lOs. — • 

3 B. c.- — eg. c, 

M. A. Carinus Aug. : (a. c. 282.) g. rrr. 4/. — with 
Numerian, rrrr. 8/. — s. quinarij, rur. 2/. — b. medallions, 
RR. 1/. — some 21. — 2 b. rr. 10a\ — 3 b. lat. and eg. c. 

Magnia Urbica, wife of Carinus*: g. rrrr. 12/. — s. 
RRR. 4/. — B. medallions, rrr. 21. — 2 b. .rr. 10s. — 3 b. 
R. 5s. 

Nigrianus, 3 B. unique in Dr. Hunter's cabinet, 10/. 
Nigrinianua, s. rrrr. lO/. — 2 b. rr. 1 /. — 3 b. rr. 5 s . 

^ M. Beauvais weds Urbica to Carus ; but an unique brass coin, 
given by Khell, assigns her to Carinus. 
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M- A. Julianus Aug.: (Pannonia) c. aaRR. 10/. — s. rrRR- 
5 L — 3 B. rrrr. 2/. 

C. V. Diocletianus Aug. : (a. c. 284.) G. rr. 2/. •— * o. 
medallions^ rrr. 8/. — s. hr. 10^. — some rev. 2/. — b. me- 
dallions, rr. lOs. — some 305. — 2 d. c. Is. — 2b. eg. hr. 
105. — 3 B. lat. and eg. c. 

M. A. Val. Ma^^imIanus Aug.: (I. surnamed Herculius, 
A. c. 285.) G. RR. 2/. — those which bear consulates, as 
well as those of Diofcletian, are rrr. — g. medallions, rrr. 
8/. — s. R. 25. — some ll. — s. medallions, rrr. 2/. — b. 
medallions, rr. 105. to 30s. — 2 a. c. — with the bust of 
Hercules in front, rr. Si. — 2 b. eg. with same, lOs. — 
3 B. lat. and eg. c. 

CoNSTANTius: (I. Chloius, A. c. 292.) g. rrr. 3/. —some 
4/. — s. R. 45. — some to 1/. — s, medallions, rr. SOs. — b. 
medallions, rrr. 1/.; save some rev. more valuable — 2 
and 3 b. c. — eg. r. 25. 6d . » 

Flavia Julia Helena Aug. wife of Constantins: g- rrrr^ 
40/. — 3 B. c. 

Flavia Maximiana Theodora Aug. second wife of Con- 
stanlius, upon divorjciiig Helena: s. rrr. 2/. — 3 b. c. 

Galerius Val. Maximianus Caes. et Aug.: (Maximian U* 
A. c. 292.) G. RRR. Si. — some 51* — s. rr. 10s. — some 
]/. — s. medallions, rrr. Si . — b. medallions, rrr. 21. — 2 
and 3 b. c. — eg. rr. 5s. 

From this time there are wry few* Greek or Egyptian 
coins till the reign of Nicephorus> about 500 years after. 

Galeria Valeria Aug. wife of Maximian II., daughter of 
Diocletian: c. rrr. Si. — 2 and 3 b. r. 25. 

Cn. Salvius Amandus Aug.: (in Gaul) 3 b. rrrr. 4/. 


^ M. Beauvais again saj's, none, with as little foundafion at before. 
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Carausius Aug.*: (in Britain) g. rrkr. 50L — ' Virtus 
Carausij round the bust, 60/. — s. rr. 2/. — 3 b. r. — 
some to 1/. 

Allcctus Axx^,z (in Britain) c. rrr. 21/. — s. errr. 5/. — 

3 B. B. — some 105. 

L. Dorttititis Do?nitian7is Aug. i (in T.gypt) s. rr.;. 10/. — 

3 B. RR. 105% 3 B. eg. RRRR. 2/. 

Flavius Val. Severus Cies. et Aug. ; (a. c. 306.) g. rrr. 
5l , — s. medallions, iuir. 3/. — b. medallions, rr. 1 /. — 2 ii. 

R. 25. — 3 B. RR. 5s. 

C. Gal. Val. IVlAXiMiNus Caps, et Aug.: (Maximin If. 

A. c. 306.) G. RRR. .3/. — s. quimu'ius, iirrr. 4-/. — s. medal- 
lions, RRR. 2/. — B. medalUon.s, rr. 1/. — 2 n. c. — as Fi/ius 
RR. 5s. — 3 B. c. 

]V[. A. Val. ^laxeniius Aug. : (in Rome) c. rrr. 3/. — 
with Princeps JuventiUis, 4/. — s. unique in M. d'Enncry’s 
cab. 6/. — B. meclallions, rur. 3/. — 2 and .3 B. c. 

Romulus, son of Maxentius: c. unique in cab. of M. Pel- 
lerin, who refused 50/. — s. quinai'ius, unique in M. d’En« 
nery’s cab. 8/. — 2 h. rr. lOs. — 3 b. rr. lOs. 

Alexander Aug.: (in Africa) 2 b. rrrr. 3/. — 3 b. rrr. 2/. 
FI. Val. Licinianus Licinius Cods, et Aug.: (a. c. 311.) 
G. RRR. 3/. — s. medallions, rrr. 2/. — base s. rr. 1/. — b. 
medallions, rrr. 3/. — 2 and 3 b. c. 

FI. Val. jLic. Licinius Caesar: g. rrr. 51. — 3 b. c. 

M. Martinlamis Aug. : (in Bitliynia) 3 b. rrr. 2/. 

F|. Val. Constantines Maximus Aug. : (I. succeeded his 
father, a. o. 306; reigned alone in 323.) g . r. 1/. — some 
3i. — G. medallions, rrr. 5/. — s. rr. lOs. — s. medallions, 
RRR. 2/. — B. medallions, rr. 305. — 2 b c. — with Filius 

* Carausius had his title acknowledge ! Diocletian and Maxi- 
mian, and was therefore a lawful prince, ac cording to every idea we 
can form of the legal right of a Homan ein;'eror. 
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Aug. in front, and Genio Filij Augg. on rev. rrr. 105. — 
3 B. c. : M. Genebrier had 1200. 

Flavia Maxima Fausta Augusta: c. medallions, rrrr. 
50/. — c. RRRR. 20/. — s. RRR, 2/. — B. medaliioiis, rrr. 
31. — 3 B, c. 

FI. Julius Crispus Caesar: g. rrr. 51. — b. meduHions, rr. 
1/. — 3 B. c. 

Flelena, wife of Crispus, marked N. F. : C nobilissima fe-- 
mina) 3 b. rrr. 10s. 

Fausta, N. F. : 3 b. rr. 5s. 

FI. Jul. Delmatius Csesar: g. rrrr. 8/. — 3 n. r. 35. 

FI- Cl. Hannibalianus Rex.: (nephew of Constantine I. 
G. RRRR. 40/. 3 b. rrr. 2/. 

FI. Cl. CoNSTANTiNus Junioi* Caes. et Aug. : (Constantine II. 
A. c. 340.) G. RRR. 4/. — s. medallions, rrr. 2/. — base s. rr. 
lOs. — B. medallions, rr. 1/. — some 2/. — 3 b. c. 

FI. Jul. CoNSTANS Caes. et Aug.: (a. c.*340.) g. c. 1.55. — 
some rev. 21. — o. medallions, rrr. 51. — s. c. — some 
105. — s. medallions, rr. 1/. — b. medallioms, r. 105. — 2 and 
3 B. c. 

Saturninus Aug. * : 3 b. rrrr. 31. 

FI. Jul. Val. CoNSTANTius Caesar et Aug.; (Constan- 

tius 11. A. c. 340.) G. c. 155. — some 1/. — g. qidnarij, rr. 

1 /. — g. medallions, rrr. lOl. — s. c. — some 105. — s- me- 

% 

dallions, rr. 1/. to 2/. — b. medallions, rr. 155. — 2 and 
3 b. c. 

FI. Popilius Nepotianus, or F. Nepot. Constantinus Aug. : 
(Rome) 2 and 3 b. rrr. 3/. 

Vetranio Aug.: (in Pannonia) g. rrrr. 20/. — s. rrrr. 
5/. — s. medallions, rrrr. 10/. — 2 b. ru. 1/. — 3 n. rr. IOj. 


* From the a. behind the head, as in coins of Magiientius, this 
•usurper may seem to have arisen in Gaul. 
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FI. Magnentius Aug.: (in Gaul) c. r. 1/. — g. cjuinariJ, 
UR. 1/. — G. medallions^ rrr. 10/. — s. rr. 10«. — some 1/. — 
B. medallions^ r. lOs. — 2 and 3 b. c. 

Magnus Decentius Caes. et Aug. : (in Gaul) g. rr. 2l. — 
s. RRR. 3/. — s. medallion lately discovered, rrr. 51. — b. 
medallions, rr. 1/. — 2 b. c. — 3 b. c. 

FI. Cl. Constantins Cses. : (Gallus) c. rrr. 4/. — g. 
medallions, rurr. iO/. — s. rr. IOj. — s. medallions, rrr. 
3/. — B. medallions, rr. 2/. — 2 and 3 n. c. 

FI. Cl. JuLiANGs CcGs. et Aug.: (Julian II. a. c. 301.) g. 
u. 1/. — some 2/. — c. medallions, rrkr. 10/. — s. c. — some 
rare rev. 5s. to 13.v. as Ca'‘sar, Spes Reip, rrr. 2/. — s. 
medallions, rrr. 2/. — n. medallions, rr. IO. 5 . — 2 b. c. 2^. — 
3 b. c. — with his bust as Serapis, Uco Serapi, rr. 10^.* 

Flavia Julia Helena Aug. wife of Julian II. 3 b. with her 
name, or Isis F u ia, r. 2a'. f 

FI. JoviANus Aug. : (a. c. 303.) c. rrr. 3/. — some 4/. — 
s. R. Qs . — Victoria Aug. IO 5 . — b. medallions, rr. 1/. — 
2 B. R. 2.9. — 3 B. c. 

Fl. Valentiniancr Aug.; (Valentinian I. a. c. 364.) G. 
c. I5s. — some 1/. — g , medallions, rrr. 10/. — g. quinarij, 
RR. 1/. — s. c. — some IOa*. — s. medallions, rr. 305. — b, 
medallions, r. IO 9 . — 2 and 3 b. c. 

Fl. Valens Maximus Aug.: (a. c. 364.) c. c. 15s. — 
some 305. — c. medallions, rrr. 10 /. — g. cjuinarij, rr. 1/. — 
s. c. — some 5s. — s. medallions, rr. 10 s. to 20s. — b. me- 
dallions, R. 7s. to 145. — 2 and 3 b. c. 


^ There is a small brass coin apparently struck in this reign, with a 
Muse on one side, Apolloni Sawto a. sma. and the Genius of Antioch 
on the other, Gctiio Antiocheni, i. e. posuerc. It is very rare and 
curious. 

^ Banduri gives coins with FL4. max: to her. 
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Procopius Aug. : (in Constantinople) g. iirrr. 10/. — s« 
RRR. 2/. — 3 b. rrr. 1 L 

FI. Gratianus Aug. : (a. c. 367.) g. c. 15^. — some 1/. — 
G. medallions^ rrrr. 8/. — s. c. — some IOj. — s. medallions, 
RRR. 2/. — s. quinarij , rr. 1()5. — b. medallions, rr. 103. — 
2 b. c. l5. — 3 b. c. — Gloria novi Sctculi , r. 23. 

FI. Valentinianus Junior Aug. : (Valentinian II. a. c, 
375.) G. c. 153. — G. medallions, rrrr. 10/. — s. c. — some 
103. — s. medallions, rrrr. 4/. — b. medallions, rrr. 303. — 
2 and 3 B. c. ’ 

FI. Theodosius Aug.: (Theodosius I. or Great, a. c. 
379.) G. c. 153. — some 1/. — s. c. — some Is. — s. medal- 
lions, RE. 103. — B. medallions, rrr. 5/. — 2 and 3 ». c. 

Aelia Flaccilla Aug. : first wife of Theodosius, g. rrr. 
3/. — s. RRR. 2/. — 2 and 3 b. r. 23. 

Magnus Maximus Aug.: (in Britain and Gaul) g. r. 1/. — 
some 2/. — s. R. 53. — some 103. — 2 and 3 b, c. 

FI. Victor Aug. son of Maximus: (in Gaul) g. rrr. 2/. — 
s. r. 53. — 3 b. r. 23. 

.EMgen/i^3 Aug. : (in Gaul) g. kb. 2/. — s. r. 63. — 3 b. 
RRR. 1/. 

FI. Arcadius Aug.: (a. c. 383.) g. c. 153 some 203 .-.- 

€. medallions, rrr. 10/. — s. c. — some 73. — b. medallions, 
BE. 1/. — 2 and 3 b. c. 

Aelia Eudocia Aug, wife of Arcadius: g. rrr. 3/. — s. 
RRR. 2/. — 3 b. r. 23. 

Honorius Aug.; (a. c. 393.) g. c. 153. — c. medallions, 
RRR. 10/. — s. c. — s. medallions, rr. 1/. — b. medallions, 
RR. 103. — 2 and 3*b. c. 

Constantius Aug. i (III. a. c. 400.) g. rrrr. 20/. 

Galla Placidia Aug. sister of Arcadius and Honorius : g. 
RRR. 5/. — s. rrr. 2/. — s . quinarij, rr. 1/. — b. medallions, 

RRR. 6/. 
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FI. Cl. Comtantinus Aug. : (ia Britain and Gaul) c. rr. 
2/. — s. R. 5s, 

Constans Aug. son of former: s. rrr. 2/. 

Jovinus Aug. : (in Gaul) g. rrr. 3/. — s. R. 5s, 

Aug. brother of Jovinus: s. ^irr. 0.1, 

'Priscus Attains Aug. : (in Gaul) c. rrr. 3/. — s. rrr. 
OL — 3 b. rrr. 105. 

Theodosius Aug.: (II. or The Younger, a. c, 403.) c. 
c. 1.55. — some rev. \l, — 2 and 3 b. c. * 

Aelia Faidoxia Aug. wife of Theodosius II.: (formerly 
Athenais) g. rrr. 3/. — s. rrr. 2/. — 3 b. b. Os, 

Jb/mw7ic5 Aug. : (in Italy) g. rr. 3/. — g. minimi, rr. 

2/. — S. RRR. 01, 3 B. RRR. Ol, 

FI. Placidius Valentinianus Aug.: (III. a. c. 424.) c. 
c. 1.55. — c. medallion.s, rrr. 5l, — g. minimi, r, 105. — s. 
RR. 105. — B. medallions, 105. 

Licinia Eudoxia Aug. wife of Valentinian III. c. rrr. 4/. 
Justa Grata Honoria, daughter of Constantius III. g. rrrr. 
«/. 

Ateula, or Aiila, king of the Huns: g. minimi, c. 55. — 
s. c. — B. RR. Is. Qd. — some doubt if the coins inscribed 
Ateula belong to Atila, 

Petronius 3Iaximus Aug, ; (in Rome) g. rrr. Ol, — s. 
RRR. 01. 3 B. RRRR. Ol. 

M A EC I an us Aug. : (a. c. 450.) c. rr. W. — small g. me- 
dallions, RRR. Ol. — 3 b. rrr. 105. 

Aelia Pulcheria Aug. wife of Marcian ; g. rrr. Ol. — c. 
minimi, rrr. Ol. — s, rrr. Ol. 

* Du Cange gives the sidc-faccd coins to Theodosius I. , full-faced 
to Theodosius II. The first reigned only 16 ycarsj so Vot. be- 
long to the second. 
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Marcus Maecilius Avitus Aug. : (a. c. 4-55.) g. krr. 2l, — 
S. RRR. 21, 3 B. RRR. lOs. 

Leo Aug. : (I. a. c. 457.) g. c. 15^. — Virtus Aug. \l, 
Aelia Verina Aug. wife of Leo I. g. rrr. 5/. 

Julius Majorianus Aug.: (a. c. 457.) c. n. 1/. ^ — Votis 
ViUltis, 30s. — s. RR, 305. — s. quinarij, rii. 1/. — 3 b. ru. 

105 . 

Libius Seveiius Aug.: (a. c. 461.) g. c. 155. — c. 
nimi, c. 5s, — s. rr. 105. 

Procojiius Anthemius Aug.: (a. c. 467.) g. r. 1/. — s. 
rrrr. 5/. 

Anicius Olybrius Aug.: (a. c. 472.) g. rrr. 51, 
Glycerius Aug.: (a. c. 472.) g. rru. 3J, — g. minimi 

rr. 1/. 

Leo A.ug. : (Leo II. a. c. 473.) g. rrr. 2/. 

Zeno Aug. : (a. c. 474.) c. c. I5s, — s. rr. 5s, — 2 b. 
rr. 5s, — 3 B. R. 2s, 

FI. Jul. Nepos Aug.: (a. c. 474.) g. rrr, 1/. — g. wi/- 
nimi, rr. lO.v, — s. rrr. 2/. 

FI. Romulus, or Momulus Aug. : (a. c. 47.5.) c. rrr. 

2l. — G. minimi, rrr. 1/. 

With the taking of Romulus in Ravenna by Oiloacer, the 
Roman empire ended in the West; and the coins of the By- 
zantine emperors are so utterly barbarous, that they are 
bought merely to complete the series in a large cabinet. 
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Gothicus, 

. 369 

Marcus, 


356 

Cleopatra, . . . 

. 349 

Uranius, 


363 

Clodius Albinus, 

. 359 

Antony, .... 


3V9 

Macer, . . 

. 353 
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Commodus, . • 

• • 

358 

F. 



Constants • • 

. • 

374 

Fausta, . . . 

. . 

374 

Tyrannus, • 

377 

Faustina Pii, 

• • 

356 

CoBstantiiius I. . 

. 

373 

Marci, 

. . 

357 

II. 

• • 

374 

Flavia Maxima Fausta, 

372 

Tyrannus, 

377 

Florianus, . . 

. • 

371 

Constantius I. 

. • 

372 




II. . 

. * 

374 ' 

G. 



III. 

. 

376 

Galba, 
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Gallus, 

* 

375 

Galla Placidia, 


376 

Cornelia Supera, 

. 

367 

Gall us. 


366 

Crispus Caesar, . 

. . 

374 

Galeria Valeria, 


372 

Crispina, . . 

. . 

358 

Gallienus, 


367 




Germanicus, . . 


351 

D. 



Geta, .... 


361 

Decius, . . . 


365 

Glycerins, , .. 


378 

Decent ius, • . 


375 

Gordiani Africani, 


363 

Delmatius, . 


374 

Gofdianus Pius, 


364 

Diadumenianus, 


361 

Gratian, > . . 


376 

Didia Clara, 


359 




Diocletian, . • 


372 

II. 



Domitia, . 


354 

Hadrian, 

. 

355 

Domitianus, . 

. 

354 

Hannibalianus, . 

. 

374 

Domitilla, 

. , 

353 

Helena, . . . 

, 

372 

Doinitius Domitianus, 

373 

Crisp r, . 

. 

374 

Druantilla, . . 

. 

368 

Juliani, 

, , 

375 

Drusilla, . . . 

. 

351 

Keren nia Etruscilla, , 

365 

Drusus Tiberii F. 

. 

ib. 

Herennius Caesar, 


365 

Nero Claudius, 

ib. 

Honorius, . , 


376 




Hostilianus, . 


366 

E. 






Elagabalus, . . 

. 

361 

J. 



Eugenius, . . 

• . 

376 

Johannes, . . 

. . 

.377 
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Jovian, 

375 

Magnentlus, . . 

. 

375 

Jovinus, 

377 

Magna Urbica, 


371 

Julia, (or Livia). . 

350 

Majorianus, . 


378 

August! F- . 

. ib. 

Marcianus, . 


377 

Tit! F. . . 

351- 

Marciana, . . . 


3.55 

Domna, . . 

. 359 

Mariniana, . , 


3G7 

Cornelia Paula, 

361 

Marinas, . . . 


365 

Aquilia Severa, 

362 

Marius, . . 


369 

jNIamaea, 

. ib. 

Marti nianus, . . 


37 3 

jMaesa, 

. ib. 

Matidia, .... 


355 

Soaemias, • 

. ib. 

Maximiau 1. 


372 

Julian I. (DUlius) . 

. 359 

II. . . 


ib. 

11. . ♦ . 

. 375 

Maximin 1. • . . 


363 

Julianus Tyrannus, 

. 372 

II. . . 


373 

Julius Caesar, . . 

. 348 

Maximus Caesar, . 


363 

Justa Grata Honor ia,' 

. 377 

■Aug. 


376 


1 f> 

Maxentius, . . . 


373 

L. 


Messalina, 


352 

Lailianus, . • 

. 369 

Statilia, 


352 

Leo I. .... 

. 378 




II 

. 378 

N. 



LepiJus, .... 

. 349 

Nepos, .... 


378 

Licinius, .... 

. 373 

Nepotianus, . . . 


374 

Licinia Eudocia, 

. 377 

Nero, 


352 

Livia, 

. 350 

Nerva, .... 


354 

Livilla, .... 

. 351 

Nigrinianus, . . 


371 

Lucilla, .... 

. 357 

Numerianus, . . 


371 

Lucius Caesar, . 

. 350 

O. 



M. 


Octavia, . . . . 

. 

352 

Macrianus, • . . 

. 368 

Olybrius, . . . 

. 

378 

Macrinus, . . * 

• 361 

Otacilia Severa, 

. 

364 
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Otho, 

353 

P. 

Pacatianus, .... 

365 

Paulina, 

363 

Pertinax, .... 

358 

PesCennius Niger, . . 

359 

Pescennia Plautiana, • 

359 

Petronius Maximus, . 

377 

Philip, ..... 

364 

Plautilla, , . i . 

360 

Plotiiia, . . . •. 

355 

Pompey the Great, 

349 

Sextus, . . 

349 

Poppaea, 

352 

Postumus, 4 . . . 

363 

Priscus Attains, « . 

377 

Probus, ..... 

371 

Procopius, .... 

376 

Pupienus, .... 

353 

Q. 

Quietus, 

368 

Quintillus, .... 

370 

R. 

Regal ianus, .... 

369 

Romulus Csesar, . . 

373 

Aug. . . . 

378 


S. 

355 


Sabinia Tranquilliria, 

36+ 

Salonina, .... 

367 

Saturn inus, .... 

37+ 

Scantilla, .... 

359 

Sebastianus, • . . • 

377 

Severus, 

359 

Flav. Val. 

373 

Libius, 

378 


T. 


Tacitus, 371 

Tetricus, , . . • , 371 

Theodora* .. • . . 372 

Theodosius I. ... 375 

11. . . . 377 

Tiberius, 350 

Timolaus, .... 358 

Titiana, 358 

Titus, 353 

Trajan, 354 


U. 

Ulpia, Severina, . . 370 


V. 

Vabalathus, . • • • 370 

Valens, 375 

Valentinian I. . • . ib. 

ir. . . 376 

HI. . . 377 

Valerian 1 356 

II 367 


Sabindi 
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Valerian III. 

307 

Vietdrinus, . 

. 369 

Verus Annins Csesar, . 

357 

Vitellius, .... 

. 353 

Verus L. Aur. 

357 

Volusian, 

. 306 

Vespasian, .... 

353 



the son. 

354 

Z. 


Vetranio, .... 

374 

Zeno, ..... 

. 37 S 

Victor, 

370 

Zenobia, .... 

. 3G8 

Victorina, .... 

309 
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No. VI. 

The scarcest Legends and Reverses of Roman 
Imperial Coins. 


EXTRACTED FROM VAILLANT, BALDIMI, AND BANDURI. 


§ 1. IN GOLD. * 

Julius. M. Agrippa Cos. desig. (in area) — Rev. of 
Augustus, or Antony. — A. Voconius Vitulus — M. Mettius — 
Restored by Trojan. L. Buca. 

Lepidus. L. Mussidius F. F. Longus iiii vir. A. P. F.— 
(Mars) — Regulus nii vir. L. Mussidius Longus {Cornu* 
copia.) 

Antony. P. Clodius M. F. iiii vir. — {caput solis ra* 
diatum) — iii vir. R. P, C. — {caput solis in tcinplo) — L. 
Mussidius F. F. Longus iiii vir. A. P. F. — L. Regulus ml 
vir. A. P. F. 

Augustus. Hispania — L. Aquilius Florus in vir. — L. 
Mussidius F. F. Longus iiu vir. A. P. F. {Mars) — (C/- 
thara) — Ti. Sempronius Graccus ini vir. Q. D. {Fortuna) — 
M. Vinicius L. F. iii vir. {cippus cum inscriptione S. P. Q. 

R. Imp. CiESi quod V. M. S. ex ea P. Q. I. ad A. de.) — 

S. P. Q. R. {templum rotundum) — Vota publica. Pro. Va- 
letud. Caesaris. Aeneas Andhisen in humero portans. Signis 

* No reverses are here included but such as are rrr. or rrrr. 
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Keceptis — D. Julius (L. Voconius Vitulus a Vespasiano 
rest.) — Sphinx. Divos Julius. 

Tiberius. A Vespas. et d. Tito restitut — Victoria globo 
insidens. 

Caligula. Agrippina et Julia Gerxnanicus. {Victoria 
globo insidens.) 

Claudius. Britannia. 

Nero. {Jigura arma calcans) — Concordia Augusta — Libertas 
{caput Lib.) 

Otho. {Ann&nn cum splcis et comucop.) 

ViTEi.i.ius. L. Vitellius Cos. jn. Censor — Liberi Imp. — - 
Germ. Aug. 

Galda. Bon. Even. — Victoria — Concordia Provinciarum 
Pax Aug. — Sal. Gen. Humani. 

Vespasian. Eternitas — Consens. Exercit. — Divus Au- 
gustus Vespasian us ex S. C. {lltensa) — Mars Ultor 
Triump. Aug. — Vesta — Victoria August! [(luadrigce sine 
epigraphe — Capita Titi et Domitiani) — Fort. Red. Imp. 
{Cur rus triumphal is) — Titus ct Domitianus Prin. Jur. {insella 
ciiruli.) 

Titus. Venus Victrix — Vesta — Titus Julia — Divus VesA 
pasian {ex adveiso) — Domitilla — Julia Titi {Pavo.) 

Domitian. Cos. ii. or hi. {equcs) — Imp. T. {sitper 

clypetim) — Domitia — Lud. Saec. Fee. {Ara — Vesta — Vic^ 
toria in cista stans — Fuhnen in Lecto.) 

Julia Titi. Venus Augusta {Pavo.) 

Trajan. Atim. Ital. — Basilica Ulpii — Forum Trajani — 
Imp. VII. (3 Jig.) — Profectio Aug. — Regna Adsignata — 
Rex Parthus {Imp. sedens alia Jig. supples) — Virtuti et 
Felicitati — Vota suscepta^ ^c. (2 jig.) {Templum octo 

columnarum sine epig.) — Nerva et Plotina — Divus Pater 
Trajanus — Plotina {Templum Octost^lon) Parthico, ^c. {Caput 
VOL. II. 2 C 
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Orientis — MuUer cli/pmis Germanicis insidens — Hercules 
— Imp. a victoria coron. — Captiva supra scutum sedens — Co- 
lumna Trajani,) 

Hadrian. Adventui Aug. Africa; : and Italiae — JEgyp- 
tos — Anno dccclxiiii. nat. urb. P. cir. con. — Cos. iii. 

— Disciplina Aug. — Fortuna. Spes — Here. Gadit. — 
Hispania — P. M. Tr. P. Cos. in. (Hispania stans) — Res- 
titutofi Italiae — Roma eterna — Saec. Aur. S^'c . — Tellus 
stabil. — Veneri Geiietrici — Vota Publica — Vota sus- 
cepta. (Imp. inter signa ^nilitaria.) — Genio. P. R. — 
Justitia. Securitas Aug. (hup. Eques.) 

Sabina. Junoni Reginae — Vesta — Ceres. 

Aelius. Felicitas Aug. Pietas. (Mulia sedens d. Patera?n 
s. cornucop.) 

Pi us. (Rev. of Aurelius) — Britan. — Consecratio. (rogws) — 
Cos. III. (currus triumphalis) — Fortuna obsequens — Jovi 
Statori — Italia — Temporum felicitas — Trib. pot. Cos, in. 
(^Mars desceyidens ad Rheani.) (Mulier ad arani stans ) — Primi 
Decennales ( Victoria Rigamurgens — Roma sedens d. Palladium, 
s. hastam, ad pedes Clypeus ) — Templum Divi Aug. rest. 

Faustina Pii. Eternitas (biga elephantum) — Consecratio 
{quadrigee) — Ex Senatus Consulto (higee elephojitum) — 
Puellae Faustinianae — Vota Publica — Ceres. 

Marcus. Consecratio (rogus) — Cos. ii. (in qtiadrigis) — 
De Sarm. ^c. — Honos — Imp. vi. Cos. m. (eques), 
(^Apollo) (Victoria stans scrihens Viet. Par.) — Vota Pub- 
lica — Imp. a Victoria coronat. (hnp. eques) — Liberal. Aug. 
VI. — Pietas Aug. — Vic. Aug. — Saluti Augustorum {Mars 
Gradiens.) 

Dioius JuLtANus. Concord. Militum. f 

Manlia Scantilla. Juno Regina. 

Marciana. Pietas Aug. 
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Didia Clara. Ililaritas Temporum. 

Faustina Marci. Fortunai Muliebri — Matri Magnne — 
Veneri felici {avis). 

Vkrus. Cong. Aug. ini. — Here. Pac. — Lib. Augustor — 
Profe^jlio Aug. — Rex Armen, dat. — Viet. Par. 

Llcilla. Fecunditas. 

CoMMODLSi De Germnnis — De Sarmatis — Fel, Aug. 
Sfc. — Here. Com. ^c*. — Ilerculi Romano Aug. — Here. 
Roin. Cond. — Liberalitas Aug. — Nobilit. Aug. — Providentiae 
Aug. — Tr. P. II. fyc. (fur, Stans cum cquo) — Tr. P. viii. 
(Afars) — Victoria August. — Crispina Aug. — Viet. a?ter. 
Aug. — Commodus Cone. Mil. — Paci Aeter. — Pietati 
Sen at. 

CiJispiNA. Venus — Venus Victrix — Pudicitia. 
pRRTiNAX. Piovid. Deor. 

Albinus. Provid. Aug. Cos. — Albinus Apollini Aug. — 
Fortuiiaj Reduci. 

Severus. Fortuna redux — Indulgentia Augg. in Carth. — 
Jovi Prae. Orbis — Jovi Victori. {caput Jovis Ammonis, 
directa fronte) — Ltetitia temporum — Leg. i. Min. Tr. P. 
Cos. — Liberalitas vi. — Ludos s?ecul. fecit {caput Pulladi$ 
galcatu 7 ?i) {portus cinn duabus turribus) — Victoiia Partbica 
Maxima — Virtus Augustorum {3 fig.) — Severus Caracalla. 
Fortuna. {Caput Medusai) — Restitutor Urbis — Concor- 
dia Perpetua — Imperi Felicitas. 

Julia Domna. Laetitia — Luna Lucifera — Mat. Augg. 
Mat. Sen. Mat. Pat. — Vesta Mater — Pietati — Vesta (5ex 
ji^urcc, prae tempi o sacrificantes) — Aeternitas Imperi. 

Cakacalla. Adventus Aug. — Concordia felix (3 fig.) — 
Cos. Lud. saecul. fee. — Di Patrii — Iiivicta Virtus — Lib. 
Aug. II. {and other liberalities) — Pontif. Tr. P. xi. 
{sacrificium) {Imp. eques jaculo petit captivum) {Imp, 
Stans dat tniilieri coronam muralem) {Imp. stans, pedem 
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crocodilo hnponens) (Leo capite rad into) — Viet. Part. — 
Pacator Orbis (caput orientii) (Sol in Quadriga equa,) — Pro- 
pago Imperi (Lap. a Victoria coronat) — Victoria Parthica 
Maxima. 

Plautilla. Augusti infra Cos. — Carac- (cum patre sedens 
in substructione adstant 2 fig.) — Liberalitas Aug. vi. et 
V. — Concord 100 Aug. 

Geta. Castor — Lib. Augg. vi. — Princ. Juvent. (3 eqiiites.) 
(Mincrta Galeata) — (Imp, liostem calcans) — Lib. Aug. vi. 
et V. 

Macrinus. (quadrigee triumphales) — Viet. Part. ^ 

Di ADIJMENIANUS. PriuC. JuVClltutis. 

Elagaralls. Fides Exercitus — Imp. in curru quadrajuga 
— Annia Faustina Aug. 

Aquilia Severa. Lib. A»g. 

Julia Paula. Concordia — Concordia Aeterna. 

Julia Maesa. Sceculi Felicit. 

Alexander, (title of Ccesar) — Indulgentia Aug. — Ther- 
inaj Alexandrinao (Imp. in quadrigis). — Mars (Dfulier 
sacrificans ad tripodeni) — Virtus Aug — Vutis Vicennalibus — 
Felic. Temporum — Mamaea Liberal. Aug. 

Orteina. Concordia Augostorum. 

Mamaea. Felicitas Publica — Venus Victrix — Veneri 
Felici — Juno conservatrix — Vesta. 

Maximinus. Salus Augusti — .^quitas Aug. — Liber 

Aug. 

Maximus. Pietas Aug. 

Goudianus Afr. sen. Romae Aeternae. 

Balbjnus. Votis Decennalibus. 

PuPiEMus. (Figurci Muliehris d, caduceum s. hastam.) — 
Patres Senatus. 

Gordianus Pius. Victoria Aug. — Concord MUit. 

TRANauiLLiNA. Concordia Aug. 
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Philip. P'ides Militum — Liberalitas Ang. — Virtus Augg. 
(2 cquites) — Annona Aug. — Liberalitas Au^ ii. 

Otacilia. Securit. Orbis — Seculares Augg. 

Phili.’pus, Jun. Princ. Juventutis — Piincipl .luvenl. — 
Pietas Aug. 

(iALLL’s. Annoiia Aug. — Concordia Aug. 

VoLiJsiAN. Apoll. Salutari. — Moneta Augg. 

A^milianls. Ercul. Victori. — Apollo Coiiservat. — DIanv* 
Victrici. 

Vai-luiam s. /Elerntlus Augg. — Annor.a Augg. — Victoriue 
Augg. — Liberalitas Atig. 

Gallif.ni's. Advcnlus Aug. — T>co Augusto — Pidei Prcet. 
— ob Libert, rec. — Securit. Orbis — Ubiipie Pax — Victoria 
Gall. — V^irtus Aug. {Hercules) — Vota x. et xx. — iEternitus 
Aug. — Felicitas SecuH — Fortuna Redux — Jovis Stator 
{Imp. Stans inter duos Jlttvios) — Providentia Augg. Securit. 
Perpet. — Soli luvicto. — Victoria Augg. — Virtus Gallieiii 
Aug. {Hercules) Ia2o Gradiens. 

Salonina. Juuo Regina — Vesta — Venus Genetrix. 

V’^.ALEuiANUs II. Jovi Crc.scenti — Pietas Augg. 

Saloninls. Principi Juventutis. 

PosTUMC's. Ilerculi Cretensi — Herculi Lybico — Herculi 
Pacifero — Salus Proviiiciarum. — Comite Aug. — Claritas 
Aug. — Conservatores Aug. — Postumus Aug, — Vic. Germ. — 
Virtuti Aug. {Capita Postumorum.) 

L/elianus. Temporum Felicitas. 

Victor iNus. Victoria Aug. 

Victorious. Adjutrix Aug. — Comes Aug. — Leg. iiii. 
Flavia P. F. — Leg. xxx. Ulpia Pia F. {sacrijicium) — 
Saeculi felicitas — Vota Augusti. 

MaRius. Concordia Militum. 

Claudius (ioTHicus. Spes Publica — .®quitas Aug. 

.Aurelian. Adventus Aug. — Genius Illyr. {Sol Stans.) 
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Concord. Legi. — Fides Mili. — Oriens Aug. {Leo, Mi^rs, 
Stans.) 

Sevekina. Concordia Militum. 

Tetricus, sen. Adventus Aug. — Victoria Aug. — Aeter- 
nitas Aug. (Imp. d. ramum S. sceptrum.) 

Tetricus, jMw. Spes Piiblica — Spcs Aug. 

Tacitus. Pax Publica — Securit. Public. — Conservator 
Aug. (Castor.) 

Florfanus. Concord- Milit. — Jovi Viet. — Romao 
JEternae. 

PuoBus. Adlocutio Aug. — Herculi Romano Aug. — 
Mars Victor — Oriens Aug. — Pax eterna — Victoria Aug. 
(2 ^g.) — Victoria Gothic. (Lnp. in quadrigis) — Vot. xxx. 
Multis xxxx. — Virtus August! — Virtus Probi Aug. — 
Vot. Soli Invicto Comiti — Victoria Germ. 

Carus. Adventus Cari Aug. — Victoria Aug. — Virtus 
Aug. — Cari invicti Aug. — Karinu.s Nobil. Caes. 

Numerian. Veneri Victrici — Victoria Augg. — Virtus 
Augg. — Principi Juvent. — Salus Augg. — Spes Augg. 

Carinus. Abundantia Augg. — P. M. Tri. P. Cos. P. 
P. (quadrigae) — Victoria Augustorum — Virtus Aug. — Fides 
Miiitum. 

Magnia Urbica. Concordia Aug. — Venus Genetrix. — 
Pud i cilia. 

M. Aur. Juliaxls. Libertas Publica. 

Diocletian. Concordiae Augg. nn. — Cos. iiii. P. P. 
Procos. — Fatis Victricibus — Fel. Advent. — Augg. nn. — 
Jovi conservatori orbis — Jovi lulgeratori — Primi xx. Jovi 
Augusti — Providentia Augg. — Victoria Augg. (castra) — 
Vota XX. sic. xxx. — Coniitatus Aug. (I?np. eques) — Virtus 
Militum. — Imp. Diocletiano et Maximiano Augg. (er ad- 
verso currus triumphalis) — Jovio et Herculio.j 

Maximian. Concordia Augg. — Concord. Milit. Idic. 
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Roman. — Cos ii. {eques) — Fatis Victricibus — (iandete Ro- 
mani — Gaudium Homanorum — Ilercnli Conser. Augg, et 
CcEss. NN. — Providentia Augg. {cedes) — Virtus Illyrici — 
Vota XX. — P. P. P R C O S (.«c) — Febx Ingressas sen. 
Aug. — llcrcuU Coniiti Augg. et Caes. nn. — Virtus Augg. 
{Hercules et Jupiter dextras jun^.) — Herculi debellatori. 

CoNSTANTius I. Coniitatiis Augg. — Concordia Aug. et 
CiEss. — Felicitas Augg. nostror. — Principi Juventutis — 
Providentia Augg. {cedes) — Viet. Constant. Aug. — Herculi 
Conservatori — Principi Juventutis — Virtus Aug. 

Galkuil's Maximianus. Consul. Cacss. — Felicitas saeculi 
Augg. NN. — Jovi Conservatori. — Oriens Aug. — Principi 
Juventut. — Vota x. Caess. 

Carausius. Concord. Milit. — Virtus Carausi. 

A M.i:cT us. Sa’us Aug. 

Skveri s II. Concordia Cies. nostr. — Herculi Conser. 
Augg. et Ca^ss. 

Galkr. Maximinus. Felicitas sacculi Caess. nn. — G au- 
diuni Konianoruni — Principi Juventut. — Soli Invicto Co- 
initi — Victoria (^onstantini Aug. 

Maxkntiis. 'reinporum Felicitas Aug. n Felix Car- 

thago — Felix Processus Consulat. Aug. n. — Herculi Co- 
rniti — Pax Aeterna — Victoria Aeterna. 

I.iciNius, sen. Consul P.P. — Proconsul — Securitas Augg. — 
Jovi Cons. Llcinii Aug. — Perpetua Virtus Aug. — Profectio 
Aug. Sic X. Sic XX. — Ubique Victores. 

Licinius, jun. Felicia Tempora — Licinius nob. Caes. — 
Jovi Conservatori Caes. 

Constantin I. Consul dd. nn. — Crispus Caesar (F/c- 
toria) — Debellatori Gent. Barbar. • — Felicia Tempora — 
Felix Processus — Gaudium Reipublicae — Gloria exercitus 
(jjall. — Salus et Spes Reipub. — Salus Reip. Danubius — 
ijoli Comiti Aug. N. — Victor omnium gentium — Victore 
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Ang. N. votis — Victoria Augustorum — Victoria Coiistantini 
Aug. — Virtus Coiistantini Aug. — V'irtus exercitus Oall. — 
Vota Publica — Votis v. mult. x. — Concord ia Augg. nn. — 
Gloria Romanoruni — Jovi Conservatori Augg. — Marti 
Patri, N. c. — Principi Juventutis — Restitutori Libertatis — 
Sic X. sic XX. — Victoribus Augg. nn. Votis. — Crispus ct Con- 
stantinus Jun. 

Fausta. Pietas Augustae. 

Crispus. Concordia Augg. nn. — Gaudium Romanorum 
Alamannia — Victoria Crispi Caes. — Principi Juventutis. 

Delmatius. Principi Juventut. 

Constantin 11. Gaudium Romanorum Alamannia — 
Gloria Romanorum — Principi Juventutis — Ubique Vic- 
tores — Virtus Constantini Aug. — Felix Processus Cos ijr. 
Aug. — Victoria Constantini Coes. ( Victoria grndiens.) 

CoNSTANs. Felicia Decennalia — Principi Juventutis.— 
Securitas Reipublicoe — Spes Republics — Triumfator gen- 
tium barbararum — Victoria constantis Aug. — Victoria dd. 
NN. Aug. — Virtus exercitus Gall. — Felicitas Perpetua — 
Gaudium Populi Romani — Victoria ddd. nnn. Aug. 

CoNSTANTius II. {Chrlsti monogramma) — Securitas Rei- 
publicae — Victor omnium gentium — Victoria Aug. nostri — 
Victoria Constant! Caes. — Victoria ddd. nnn. Aug. — Vic- 
toria Sarmatica — Felix adventus Aug. — n. Felicitas Ro- 
manorum ~ Victoria dd. nn. Augg. — Gloria Romanorum. 

Vetranio. Salvator Republic<e. 

Magnentius. Felicitas perpetua — Liberator Reipub- 
licae — Viet. Aug. Lib. Rom. Orb. — Restitutor Libertatis — 
Gloria et Reparatio temporum. 

Fl. Cl. CoNSTANTius. C^loria Reipublicoe. 

Decentius. Victoria d. n. Coes. — Viet. Caes. Lib. 
Rom. Orb. 

Helena. Sydus in Laurea, 
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Jovian. Victoria Augustorum. 

Gallus. Felicitas Romanorum, 

Julian II. Fel. temp, reparatio. (2 Jig. sedentcs) — Vic- 
toria Augustorum — Virtus exercitns Romani. 

Va!-entinian. {crux in corona) — Felix adventus Aug. 
N. — Restitutori Rcipublicae — Victoria Auggg. — Vota 
publica — Pax Perpetua — Triumfator Gent. Barb. 

Valens. Felix adyentus Aug. n. — Gloria Romanorum — 
Spes Rp. — Salus Reip. — Victoria Augustorum — Vot. x. 
mult. XX. — Virtus Romanorum. 

Procopicus. Securitas Republican. 

Gratian. Concordia Auggggg. — Restitutor Reipub- 
lica? — Victoria Augustorum — Virtus Romanorum. 

‘Valentinian II. Gloria Romanorum — Salus Kepub- 
licae — Victoria Au;»ustorum {Victoria gracUcns.) 

Theodosius I. (ilor, orvis terrar. — Victoria Auccusto- 
rum {laurea in qua crux) — Concordia Aug. 

A EL. Flaccilla. Salus Reipub. 

Magnus Maximus. Restitutor Reipublicae — Victoria 
Augustorum. 

Arcadius. {All Vota) — Gloria Romanorum — Nova 
spes lleipublicuj — Victoria Augggg. 

Eudocia. Votis XX. raultis xxx. 

IIoNORius. (Gloria Romanorum (/4//Vota.) 

Flavious Claudius Constantius. Victoria Augg. 

Priscus Attalus. Restitutio Reip. — Nova Roma. 

Theodosius, {Omnes Votorum iypi) — Gloria Orbis 

terrac — Salus Reipub. Tr. P. xxxvii. Cos. xvii. P. P. 

Eudoxia. Imp. xxxxij. Cos. xvi. P. P. 

Valentinian III. Gloria Romanorum — Imp. xxxxii. 
Cos. XVII. P. P. — Vot. X, mult. xx. — Glt)ria Romanor. 
Votis X. multis x.x. — Salus Rcipubliciu — Victoria Aug. 

Lie. Eudoxia. Salus Reipublica?. 
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rioNoniA. Votis XX. niultis xxx. 

Marcianus, Gloria orvis teirar. — Gloria orbis terrije — 
Feliciter Nubliis 

PuLCHPRiA. Victoria Auggg. 

Leo. Victoria Auggg. — Virtus Augusti. — Victoria 
Auggg. 

Aclta Verina. Viet. Auggg. 

Majoriancs. Votis Multis. 

Leo, jun. Victoria Auggg. 

Julius Nepos. (JMonogmmma Christi infra coro7ia?n.^ 
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§ 2. IN SILV i: R"*". 

Julius. Title of Imp. — M. Acjrippa CJos. des. — P 
Clodius M. F. — Mussidms Longus Cloacin — Q. Vncoiilib; 
Vilnius — Divo Julio {ex adverse*) — C. L. CtU^^ares Piiuc. 
Juven. — Cossus Cn. F. Lcntulus (a Trajano rtsiit.) — 
Cossus Lcntulus, M. Agrippa C!os. tert. (a Trajano restit.) 
— M. Dinmlus {Taurus a victoria coron. per aera ro//- 
tante) — C. Marius Trogus iii vii, {Capita Caii et Luciip 
Julia inter?fiedia) — P. Stole iii vir. 

Lepidus. L. Mussidius Longus. 

Antony. Sosius Imp. — P. Venti, Pont. — Leg. i. 
Leg. XXVI. Leg. xxx. 

Augu.stus. {Caput Agrippa) — C. Antistins Triumvir — 
Foedus (2 fig.) — Actio ApoUini — L. Aquilius Floras in 
vir. Sicil. — L. Caniuius Gallus iii vir. {cippus in quo .\cl. 
Aug.) — L. Caninius Gallus {pratorium cum hasta) {Persona, 
baccula, pugio) — P. Clodius M. F. (J/or.v) — Lcntulus 
Spint. (lituus ct prafericulum) {caput Diana) — P. Petron. 
Turpilian. {Provhicia sedens inocsta) — C. Vibius Valeii.s. 
{IMinerva) — ApoUini {templum) — Concordia Aug. {mnlier 
sedens) {Carpentujii rum eijuis) — Juiioui I^Iartiali. {Stutis 
a Equestris.) 

Tiheiuus. {Reverse of Augustus.) Capita August! et Octa- 
viae Sororis — Drusu.s Dun. 

Claudius. De Ilrltannis — De Germanis — Sacerdos Divi 
Aug. — Ex S. C. Ob Gives Servatos — P. M. Augur, c. in. 
( Quadriga) — Diana Ephesia. 


• No reverses arc here iucliided but those tliat are niia. and rrrr. 
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Nero. Armenia C. — Augustus Augusta — Sacerd. Coop. 

— Vesta — Ad Col. Con. Augustus Germanicus. 

Clodius Macek. Leg. i. 

Galea. 13oni eventus — Gallia. Hispania. — Rest. Num. — 
Traes Galliie — Concordia Provinciarum (L/ip. Paludatus 
eques . ) 

Otiio. Pont. Max. (Imp, eques discurrens) — Victoria 
Othonis. 

ViTEr.LiL's. dementia Imp. Germ. — Concordia Praeto- 
rianorum — Consensus Exercituuin — J. O. M. Capitolinus — 
Jupiter Victor — L. Vitellius (%. sedetvi) — Prtetorianorum 
(2 dextrce) — Vesta P. R. Quiritium — Fides Exercitnum 
(ex adverso) — Fides Prajtorianorum — Lib. Imp. (icrm. 
Aug. 

Vespasian. Consen. Exerc. — De Judeis — Pacis event, 
(columna I'ostrata) — Victoria Imp. — ("eres Aug. (thcnsa) 
(templum) Vestic. 

Titus. (Imp. in quadrigis) — Pont. Max. (Jmp. eqnes 

— All without legends) — Augustae Paci — Bonus eventus 
Aug. ( ^uadrigce — Fabrica Pulcherrinia — tlunsa.) 

Julia Titi. (Pavo. Thensa.) 

Domitmn. Concordia Aug. — Divus Caesar Imp. Domi- 
tiani F. — Germanicus Cos. xv. (quadrigee) — Imp. Cues, 
(templum) (Ara in qua duo Jig. insculptce sunt) — Germani- 
cus Cos. xiv. — Paci orbis Terr. Aug. ( Infans gloho itisi- 
dens.) 

Domitia. (Templum Pulcherrinunn) — Venus Aug. 

Nerva. (Diana Venatrix) — P. Q, R. Opt. Princ. (jig. 
Stans cum cornucopia) — Imp. ii. Cos. iiii. P. P. Pax Au- 
gust i (hup. d. jungens cum viro militari.) 

Trajan, (caput radiatum Orientis) — Provid, (2 Jig.) — 
Rest. Ital. — Salus Generis Humani (Imp. stans. Altera Jig. 
glohum humerisfert genujlcxa) — Hercules. 
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Plotina. Ara Pudic — Domitia. 

Mauiian A. Matidia — Consecratio. 

Hadrian. Adoptio (2 — Alexamlria P. — Asia Tl. — 

Consecralio {apex et pontificalia) — Germania — Itvilia — 
Marti — Oplicnn Priiicipi — Patientia Aug. {1'iuvlus de- 
cujnbcns) — Restitutori Achaia? — Romulo (’omlitnri — ScFc. 
Aur. {Genius 6tans) — Tellus stabil. {decumbens) — Trihunic. 
Potestas {2 Imp.) {Hercules insideyis spoliis) — Diana Lphe- 
sia — -Divo Trajano patri Aug. — Liberalitas Aiig. iii. 

Sabina. Pietati Aug. {ara) — Consecratio — Indulgentia 
Augv — Tellus stabil. {Anepiirraph is.) 

Aelil's. Felicitas Aiig. 

Pius. Divo Pio {columna) — Fortuna ohsequens — Genio 
Senatus {cuduceus inter 2 cornucopitr) — Italia — Roma {spe- 
cus cvm liipa) — Cong. Aug. viii. Cos. iiii. — Diva Faustina 

— Genius Pop. R‘'»mani — Trang. Tr. Pot. xin. — Cos. iiii. 
Faustina Pii. Aed. Diva) Faustina* — Concordiin (2 fiir.) 

— Dedicatio a*dis — Fx S. C. {thcyisa) — Pietas Aug. (/m- 
plum) — Ceres {sine epigraphe.) 

Marcus. Ilonos — Imperii felicitas {Victoria sians im~ 
ponens coronayn Imp.) — Commodus — Relig. Aug. {Mercu- 
rius) — Securit. Pub. ( Victoria insidens gloho, d. coronaui — 
.T. vexillum Icgioyiare.) 

Faustina Marci. {Caput vc latum) {Rogus) — Matr. Cas- 
trorum — Matri Magnm — Veueri Augustae. 

Verus. Fecunditas — Vota Publica {iegend^ not in^crip^ 
tion, which is cominon) — Divus Antoninus. 

Lucilla. Junoni Luciiiae — Pudicitia — Venus Victrix. 
Commodus. Advenius Aug. — Apol. Monet. — Apol. Pa- 
latino — Auct. Piet. — De Germ. — Felicitas Perpetua Aug. 

— Fortunae Manenti — Herculi Aug. — J. O. M. .Sponsor 
Sec. Aug. Jovi defensori salutis Aug. — Jovi Exup. — 
Optime Maxime * — Pater Senat. — Pietati Senatus {tnodius 
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cn7?is])k h et papavcre] — Provident. Aug. — Sal. gen. hum. — 
Serapidi Conser. Aug. {Fig. cum equo) — Ann. P. M. Gen. — 
Aug. Felic. Cos. — S. Junoni Sispitae — Magnificentiae — 
Marti Ultori {Mars gf'adiens Victoria stans d. sci'tuju S. ra- 
muni) Lib. v. Lib. vt. 

Pertinax. Dis Custodibus — Liberatis Civibus — Mcnti 
laudandae — Coiisecratio. 

Didius Julianus. Concordia Milituin — Rector Orbis. 
Pescennius Niger. Fortunae reduci Marti Augusto — 
Miner Victrix (sic) — Apollini Sancto — Jovi Prae Orbis — 
A^ictor Justce. 

Albinus. Fortitudo Aug. Invicta — Gen. Lug. Cos. ii. 
Severus. Adventus Aug. (Imp. eques) — Equitas Aug. 
(2 JigJ) — Africa — Apollini Aug. — Consecratio — Felicit. 
temp. {2 cor7Uicopi(z) — Indulgentia Augg. in Italiam — In- 
victo Imp. (tropcca) — Jovi Conserv. — Laeiitia temp. — 
Legio I. Adj. {aquila legionis, and other legions) — Libero 
Patri — Mars Pacator — Pacator Orbis {caput radiation) 
{Imp, eques) — Providentia {caput Medusce) — - Romai eternae 
(templum) {captivus humi sedens) — Viet. Aug. — Viet. Brit. 

— Vota suscepta — Votis decennalibus — Aeterni Imperi 
{Caracalla et Geta) — Arab. Adiab. Cos. ii. — P. P. Li- 
beral, Aug. — Marti Ultori — Miner. Sanct. — Pietat. Aug. 
{Imp. stans ad arani) {Tropaeum inter duos captivos) 

— Vener. Viet. — Victoria Brit. — Vota suscepta xx. 
fig.) {Severus in subsiructionc sedens inter filios — Arcus tri- 

umphalis.) 

Julia Domna. Etern. Augg. — Cereri Reduci — Conse- 
cratio — Fecunditas — Fort. Redux — Luna Lucifera — Mat. 
Augg. Mat. Sen. Mat. Pat. — Mater Deum — Matri Castro-* 
rum — Moneta Aug. — Vesta Mater — Vestae sanctae — Viet, 
ctern. — Aequitas Augg. — Concordia Felix. — Fundator 
Pacis — Mater Deum {Cybele stans) — Romm Aeternae — 
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Saeculi felicitas (Lnnu inttr trioncs) — Vota suscepta xx, — 
Aeternit. Impori. 

Caraoalla. Advuntus Aug. — Equitas Aug. (2^g.) — 
Arcus Augg. — Concordia iclix {Q fr^.) — Consccratio — Cos. 
ludos s;ur. tel. (2,/5g.) — I>esitnato Imp. — Felicia tempora — 
Felicitas temporum — Indulgentia Augg. in Italiim — Invicta 
virtus (eqiics) — Jovi Conservatori — Jovi Sospitatori - - Ju- 
venlor Imperii — Luetitia temp. — Pacator Orbis {caput soUs) 
{Fiifiira sedens cu??i Victoriola in 7na7iu) — Sal. gen. iiuman. — 
Victoria Aug. — Parth. ^ — Virtus Aug. — Vot. Solut. Dec. 

Cos. 111 . — Fidei Militum {Imp. in iHuadri^is.) — WcA. Susc. 
dec. — Pon. tr. P. v. Cos. {Vir ad tripodem sacrijicans) — 
Vota .suscepta xx. {Imp. sncrificans ad tripodem adstanti tibi- 
cine et victimarin) — Libcralit. Augg. vi. et v, — Sacrifi- 
riuin — Rector Orbis — Plautilla. 

Plautilla. Concordia teli.x — Propago Imp. 

Geta. AdvenMis Aug. — Castor ( quadrigee ) — Felicia 
tempora — Fid. Exerc. — Jovi Sospitatori — Liberalitas Aug. 
— Minerv. Sanct. — Marti Viet, {caput Palladis) — Romae 
eterme — Temper. Felic. — Vota publica {pluresjig.) — Ae- 
ternit. Imperi — Minerva Victrici — Securit. Imperi {Mulier 
Stans d. columnee imponit s. hastani) {Imp, in sella curuli d. 
globinn s, sceptrum.) 

JMacrinus. Liberalitas {qiiadrigce) — Victoria Parthica — 
Vot. pub. {Jupiter statis.) 

Diadumenianus, Fides Militum. 

Elagabalu.s. {currus quadrijugiis) — Felicitas — • 

Fides militum (3/g.) — Jovi victori — Sancto Deo soli Ela- 
gab. — Spei perpet. — Vota publica — • Libert. Aug. — J ulia 
Maesa — Soemias. 

Julia Paula. Concordia — Venus genetrix. — Fortuii. 
Felic. 

Aquilia Seveba. Concordia — Ve.sta. 
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Annta FaustixMA. Pretas Aug. 

JuLFA Maesa. Pietas Aug. — 7 Venus Victrix. 

Alexander. Eteniitatibus — Indulgeritia Aug. — Perpe* 
tiiitati Aug. — Pietas Aug. (vasa, S^'c.) — Pietas militum — • 
{leo) {quadriga:) — Victoria Aug. — Annona Aug. — Jovi 
Statori — Julia Maiiiaea — Liberalitas Augg. {sic) V. — 
Mars ultor — Liberal it. Aug. {Amphithcatrum — Therim^ 
Alexavdrin.) 

Orbiana. PufHcitia Aug. 

Mamaea. Abundantia Aug. — Annona Aug. — Pudicitia 

— Securitas Augg. 

Maximin I. {quadrigee ) — Victoria Germanica — Votis 
decennalibus. 

Balbinus. Caritas Mutua Augg. 

PupiENLs. {cx adverso Balbinus Aug. et Gordianus Ccssar} 

— Felicitas Augg. - — Pietas Mutua Augg. 

Gordian III. Diana lucifera — Pietas Aug. {vasa, ^c.) 
(quadrigiv) — Pudicitia Aug. — Venus Victrix — Victoria Aug. 
Victoria Gordiani Aug. 

Philip. Eternitas {elcphas) — Eternitas {Sol stans) — Pax 
fundaia cum Perssis — Seeulum novum {templum ) — Spes feli- 
citatis orhis — Victoria Cai pica — Tres Monetae — Capita 
Olacilia et Philip Juni<'ris — Caput OtacilitC. 

Otacilia, Pietas Aug. 

PniLip THE SON. Principi Juvent. ('2 fig.) — Victoria 
Augg. 

Pacatianus. Fortuna Radux. 

TRA.tANL’s Decju.s. Dacia felix — Pannoniae — Victoria 
Germanica {eques) — Principi Juventut. — Concordia Augg. 

Etruscjlla. Fecunditas Aug. (2 — Juno Regina — 

Seeulum novum {templum) — Uberitas Aug. 

Herennius. Votis decennalibus. 

Messius. Concordias (2 dextrai) — Mar? prop. — Pietas 
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Aug. Principi Juventutis — ^ Securitas Augg. — Victoria 
Germanic a. 

Hostilian. Ailventus Aug. — Concordia Augg. (2 dextrco) 
— Marti propugna — Pietas Aug. — Padicit. Aug. — Secu- 
ritas Aug. — Spes Publica — Uberitas Aug. — Victoria 
Germ. — Aecjuitas Aug. 

Gallus. Adventus Aug. — Concordia Aug. — Provi- 
dentia Aug. — Romm eternae — Votis tlecennalibus — Li- 
beral lias Aujrjr. 

VoLcsiAN. Adventus Aug. — LiberaVitas Aug. — Marti 
pacitero — Pax Aug. with titles on reverse.) — Pudi- 

citia Aug. — Votis decen. — Martein Prnpugnaloreni. 
Akmklian. Concordia Augg. — Jov\ Conser. 

Valerian I. Bonm fortunm — Concordia Augg, [*2ji'^.) 

— Deo Volkano — Diana LucitV-ra — Gallienu.s cum exercitu 
8UO — Jovi pacatori orbis — Liberalitas Aug. — Pietas Aug, 
{2 fi'f, — duce Jig, clj/peis sedenics) — Religio Aug. — Restit. 
Gen. Hum. — Restitutor orbis — Restitnt. orientis (Pic- 
toria in bigis) — Victoria Parthica — Vota orbis — - Votis 
decennalibus — Conservat. Augg, {^Apollo et Dianti) — Jovi 
Statori — German icus Max. ter. 

Galliknus. Abundantia Aug. [ Nilus ) — Rternitas Ang. 
[lupdfVel dextr(t junct(t ) — Bonre fortuna? — Conservat. Pietat, 
[quadrigee) — Deo Alavti — Dona Aug. — Pidci Preet. — 
Herculi cons. Aug. (aper ) — Invictus [Sol stans) — Jo. Cantab. 
[capra) — Jovi crescenti — Juventut. Aug. — Neptuno Aug. 

— Oriens Aug. — Pax fundata — Perpetuitati Ang. — Pietas 
Augg. — Providentia Aug. — Restit. Galliarum — Restit. 
Generis Hum. Restit. orientis — Salus Aug. — Siscia 
Aug. {taurus) — Victoria Aug. (2 Jig.) — ‘ Victor. Ger- 
manic. — Victoria Gall. Sfc. — Victoria Nept. — Viet. Part. 

— Virtus Valeri — ^Votax. ^c. [Onmes liberalitatis Oh 

VOL. II. 2 D 
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Reddit. — Libert. Pacatori Orbis — Pietas Faleri — Ubiquc 
Pax {Victoria in bigis — O nines legionum typi*) 

Salonina. Equitas Aug. — Aiinona Aug. — Aug. in 
pace — Concordia Aug. (2 fig.) — Deae Segetiae — Junoni 
Cons. Aug. {cerva) — Venus Victrix — Vesta eterna — Vesta 
felix — Venerem Genetricem — Supera Vesta. 

Valerian II. Consecratio — Deo Marti — Dii Nutritores 
— Spes Publica — Victoria Germ. — Victoria Parth. — 
Liberalitas Aug. 

Valerian III. Consecratio {this hears Valerianus, not Va- 
Icriano as former) — Jovi Cresc. — Oriens — Pietas Augg. 
i'^fig-) — Vinus Augg. 

Macrianus. Soli Invicto — Victor. Augg. 

Quietus. Apolliui Conserva. — Fort. Redux — Spes 
Publica. 

PosTUMus. Castor — Concordia equitum — Felicitas temp. 
or Laetitia {navis) — Fortuna Redux — Here. Deusoniensi — 
Ilerculi Erymantino — Herculi imniortali — • Herculi In\icto 
— Herculi Macusano — Herculi pacifero — Herculi Romano 
Aug. — Mercurio felici — Miner, faut. — Pacator Orbis {caput 
Solis) — voith Tr. p. x. — Restit. Galliarum — Rest. Orbis — 
Salus proirinc. — Viet. Germ. — Providentia Aug. {Capita 
Martis et Victoria jugata) — Herculi Lybico. 

LiELiANus. Victoria Aug. 

VicTORiNus, sew. Consecratio — Seculi Felicitas — Vic- 
tor. Aug. 

VicTORiNus, jun. Aequitas Aug. 

Marius. Felicitas Aug. 

Regalianus. Liber. Aug. — Oriens Aug, 

Claudius Gothicus. Adventus Aug. — Consecratio — 
Conser. Aug. {Serapis) — Diana Lucif. — Juventus Aug. — 
Mars Ultor — Neptun. Aug. — Requies pptimor. merit. — 
Salus Aug. {Isis.) 
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Florianus. Securitas Aug. 

Produs. Gloria Orbis. {currus triumphalis.') 

JuLiANus. Libert'ds Publica. 

Diocletian.* {fi^ura inulichris sedens cum globo et vic^ 
toriola) — Fel. Advent. Aug. {^A frica) — * Providentia Aug. 

— Victoria Aug. {(tdificium) — Viet. Sarmat fig.) 
Concordiie Augg. — Victoria Aug. {Castra Pracioria.) 

Max*mian. Adventus Augg. (2 eguites) — The reverse of 
Jour soldiers is rare in Italy. — Vict. Sarmat. — Virtus 
Aug. 

CoNsTANTius. I. Felix Adventus Aug. — Providentia 
Aug. — Victoria Sarmat. — Vot. x. sic xx. 

Carausius. Expectate veni — Fidem militum n. n. — 
Romano lienova. 

Allectus. Providentia Aug. 

Severus. Felicitas Ctes. Nostri. 

Maximian II. Claritas Aug. — Fel. Advent. Victoria 
Sarmat. — Virtus Militum {preetoria.) 

Maxentius. Marti propug. Imp. Aug, N. — Virtus mi- 
litum — Felix Processus Consulat. Aug, n. 

Maximin II. HercuH victopi. 

Licinius. Jovi Cons. Aug. — Providentise Aug. 

Vot. XX. 4'c. 

Licinius, jun, Virtus Exerc. 

Constantin I. Beata Tranquillitas — Constantinus Caesar 
[tres spicce, obv, sine epigraphe) — Sarmatia devicta — Vic- 
toria Augg. N. N. — Constantiiiiana Dafne. 

Crispus. Romae eternse. 

Constantin II. Alamannia devicta — Gaudium Romano- 
rum — : Sarmatia — Soli invicto coraiti — Victoria aaaaugggg 
—Virtus Exerc. {tropceum) — Delmatius Nob. Caesar — 


* After this some are marked which are only a a. 

2ID2 
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Gloria Exercitus Gall. — Liberator Orbis — Crispus et Con- 
stantinus c. c. gloria saeculi — Virtus Csesaris — Victoria 
Augg. N. N. — Victoria dd. nn. Aug. 

Fausta. Salus Reipublicae. 

V CoNSTANS. Constans Aug. on rev, (3 palmit) — Claritas 
Eeipub. — Felicitas perpetua (3 Jig ) — Fel. temp, reparatio 

— Ob. victoriam triumpbalem — Triumphator Gentium Bar- 
Lararum — Victoria Augg. (sedens) — Victoria Auggg. — 
VicTOriae Augustorum. — Victoria dd. nn. Augg. — Virtus 
DD. NN. Augg. — Virtus Exercitum (s/c) {quatuor signa ?m^ 
litaria cum monogramate Chrlsti.) 

CoNSTANTius. Constantius Augustus on rev. — Felicitas 
perpetua — Felicitas Romanorum (4 Jig. mb arcu) — Fel. 
temp, reparatio — Gaudium Romanorum (3 Jig.) — Hoc 
signo victor eris — Triumphator Gentium Barbararum — Victor 
omnium gentium — Victoria Aug. nn. {sedens) — Victoria 
August! N. or Augustorum — Victoria Dominorum — Victoria 
Romanorum — Virtus dd. nn. Aug. — Gloria Romanorum — 
Spes Republicae. 

GaLla Placidia. {Crux intra lauream — sine epigraphe~ 
monogramma Christi in lauream 

Magnentius. Virtus Romanorum — Victoria? dd. nn. 
Augg. — Vot. V. mult. X. — Felicitas Perpetua — Viet. Aug. 

— Lib. Romanor. 

Decentius. Virtus exerciti. 

Julianus. D. N. Julianus Nob. C. on rev. — Isis Faria — 
Ob victoriam triumpbalem — Victoria dd. nn. Aug. — Virtus 
cxercituum {fig. militaris stans) — Votis xxx. mult. xxxx. (im- 
berhis) — Spes Reipublica — Victoria Romanorum. 

Jovian. Victoria Aug. 

Valentinian. Reparatio Reip. (3 fig.) — Victoria Aug. 
{2 Imp, sedentes ) — Spes Reipublicae — Victoria Augg. — Vot. v. 
mult. X. — Gloria Romanorum — Restitutori Republicae. 
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Gratian. Gloria Romanorum — Principium Juventutis — 
Victoria Augg. — Vot. v. mult. x. — Virtus exercitus — Vota 
publica {Hercules nudus.) 

Valentinian II. Perpetuitas {phanix) — Virtus exerc. 
Vot. V. mult. X. 

Fl. Victor. Spes Romanorum {castra pnttoria.) 
Theodosius I. Gloria orbis terrarum — Salus lloipub. — 
Victoria Augg. — Gloria Romanorum. 

Magnus Maximus. Concordia Auggg. — Restitutor 
Reipub. 

Arc\dius. Gloria Romanorum (2 Imp. stantcs) — Urbs 
Roma Virtus Exercitus. ■; — Vot. v. mult. x. in Corona. 

Honouius. Triumfator Gent. Barb. — Victoria Auggg. — 
Vot. V. mult. X. {Omnes votorum typi.) 

Flav. Claudius Constantinus, Victoria aaavoggg. 
{sic.) 

pRiscus Attalus. Victoria Romanorum. 

JoviNUs. Victoria Augg, — • Vot. v. mult. x. 

Theodosius II. Vot. x. mult. xx. {in corona) — Cens. — 
Vot. XX. mult. XXX. — Eudoxia {Christi monogramma in 
latirea.) 

Valentinian III. Victoria Auggg. {Crux in latirea — sine 
epigraphe.) 

Petronius Maximus. Victoria Romanorum — Victoria 
Auggg. 

Avitus. Victoria Auggg. 

Anthemius. {Monogramma Christi — in latirea*) 
Justinianus I. {Crux in laurea supra globwn,) 

Al'EXius CoMNENus. Dcipar® Protome. 
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§ 3. IN BRASS. 

A few of the rarest in First and Second Brass are mentioned, 
down to Postumus, when the First Brass ceases. 

The Second and Third Brass, but chiefly the laltjf, com- 
mence with Valerian, before whose reign the Third Brass is 
generally scarce*. 

JTirst and Second Brass, 

Julius. {Prora navis.) 

Augustus. (Agrippa) — Augusta mater Patri® — Jovi 
Deo {templum Apollinis Palatini — 4* eqiii currum trahaites — 
templum Martis , ) 

Tiberius. Ceres — dementia?, 1b. — Moderation i, I is. 
— Rom. et Aug. 1 b. — Civitatibus Asi® restitutis {templum 
Pulcherrimum) — Drusus, jun, 

Caligula, {tres sorores.) 

Claudius. Spes Augusta — Spes Augusta (4 Jig, — Figura 
Palladis — sine epigraphe . ) 

Nero. Adlocut. coh. — Annona Augusti Ceres, 2 b. — 
Congiar. dat. pop. — Mac. Aug. 1b. — Port. Augusti, 2 b. 
{Arens.) 

Galba. Adlocutio — Hispania Clunia Sulp. — ^^Libertas 
restituta — Libertas, xl. r. — Quadragens. Remiss® — Ro- 
ma restit. — Senatus pietati Augusti — Augusta — Honos 
et Virtus — Roma Renascens. 

• No size is mentioned wlien they occur only in one, or are equally rare 
in both. When one size is common, and the other rare, the last is specihed. 
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ViTEu.ius. Annona Aii«. — Pides exercituum, 1 b. — L. 
Vitellius Censor 11. — Pax Ger. Roma — Tutela Augnsli — 
Urbem restltutani^^ — Consensus exercituum — Urbis restitutor. 

Vespasian. Concordia exercituum — Judcea devicta — 
Pax orbis terrarum [victoria taurum pcrcuticns) — Roma — 
Roma resurgens — S. P. Q.” R. Adsertori libertatis publicae — 
Roma [Jigura muliebris — septem Romic collihus insidcns — 
Herctdea colunmce insisteiift — Imp. starts s. hastam d. vlcto- 
riolam cum ciiptivis ad pal mam — capita Titict Domiiiani, 2 u. 
— Titus et Domitianus in substruction thus sedentcs) — Spes 
Augusta (4 figura: — Imp. etjues) — Pax Aug. [figura spolia 
comburens.) 

Titus. Congiar. primum P. R. dat. — Divo Aug. Vesp. 
S. P. Q. R. — Italia — Judaea {Imp. et/ues — amp/utkeatrum — 
porticus templi prcis — <juadrig(B elephant.) — Divo Aug. 
Vesp. S. P. Q. R. {ijuadrigcs trhimphales cu/n captivo humi 
scdent. et Icuncula astantc.) 

Domitian. Cong. ii. Cos. ir. — Cos. vnr. des. vinr, P. P. 
S. C. — Cos. xini. lud. saec. fee. — Fides exercit. {amphi^ 
thcatrum — Imp. sacrijicans — templa) — Suf, P. dat. {pahna 
arbor cum dactplis) — 2 ii. Ind. Cap. Princ. Juvat. { figura 
eijucstris sine epigraphe — quadriga triumphales — navis sine 
€p igra ph e — a reus . ) 

Neuva. Adlocutio — Plebei urbano frumento constituto — 
Providentia senatus. 

Trajan. Basilica Ulpia — Congiar. Pr. Cos. ii. P. P. — 
Divus pater Trajanus — Portum Trajani — Profectio Aug. — 
Regna Adsignata — Rex Parthus — S. C. Senatus populusque 
Rornanus — Germ, {circus Maximus — arcus Trajani ) — Forum 
Trajani — Aqua Trajuna — Conservatori — Patris Patriae — 
Italia Rest. — Rest. Ital. 1 b. {columna cum noctua — co- 
lumna Trajana — quadriga triumphal. ^ porticus in cujus 
peristylio) I. O. M. Dac. cap. Germ, {quatuor aquilas rostris 
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signium juilltare gest antes — Trajanus a Nerva glohitm recipU 
ens — dues Jigurce e(^iestr€S praecunte milite — Imperalor in-- 
sidens trophueo) — Via Trajana — Templa, 1 p. 

Marcia^ A. { thensa .) 

Hadrcan., {Provinces in 1 p. in 2 cotn77ion) Exerc. Bri* 
tannicus — Exercitus Cappadocius {and other Exercitus — 
aquila inter noctuani et pavo77e}}i) — Expeditio, 2 b. — Libe- 
ralitas Aug. iiii. — Locupletatori orbis terrarum — S. P. Q. R. 
An. F. F. Hadriano Aug. P. P- — Advent. Aug. Alexandriaa 

— Arabiae — Asiae — Britaiuiiae — Ciliciae — Moesiae — r 
Macedonise, 2 b. — Restitutor Asi 2 p — Mauretaniae — Ni- 
comediae — Adlocutiones — Ann. d.ccc.lxxiiii. nat. urbis P. 
Cir. Con. {Imp,, eques apru77i hasta tran.sfodie7is — columna 
Trajani — 3 figures — sex figures sacrif, cora77i templo) — 
Disciplina — Divus Trajanus Parth. Pater {navis cu7n vel6\ 
Jovi Custodi — Jovi 'J’onaiiti — Liberal. Aug. v. — Reliqua 
Vetera H. S. novies Mill, abolita {cum 2 aut 3 figuris\ 

— Sabina {quatuor pueruli — tres figures sede7ites, Jupiter in 
medio iempli) — Tellus Stabil. Vot. Pub. 

Sabina, { ihensa ) — Consecratiq. 

.£lius. Hilaritas P. R. 

Plus. Alexandria — Britannia, 1 r. {and other provinces, 
hut only rr. in 2 b.) — Congiarium — Consecratio {rogus) 
2 b. {puer copres imidens) 2 b. — Disci plina {l77ip. in quad- 
rigis) — Liberalitas Tr. Pot. ii. — Marti UJtori — Rex Q,uadi 9 
datus — {raptus Sabina7'um) — Congiaria — Concordia — Con- 
secratio, 2 b. — Divus Pius {Imp. in quadrigis) — Faustina — 
Hadrianus Aug. {omnes liber'alitatis typi — Hercules supra 
spolia Leonis sedens — Aeneas humcris patrem Anchisem fe7'ens) 
Janus — Jupiter {staiua linp. a. quatuor elephantis tracta — 
Imp. eques.) 

Faustina Pir. Concordiap — Consecratio — Matri 

Deum Salutari {currus a duobus leonibus tractus*) 
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'Marcus. Provident. Aug. — Virtus Aug. Imp. vi. Cos. iii. 

— Adlocutio — Cong. Aug. — Diva Faustina — Divus Vtrus 
{Jmp. per pontem trajiciens — in imo Virtus Aug.) — Pro- 
Ipctio Propugnatori (sphinx) — Adventus Aug. 

Faustina Marci. (currus elephantum) — Consecralia 
(rp^us) — Matri Castrorum — Sideribus recepta (carptnlum — 
templum cum lima et steiUs,) 

Veuus. Adlocutio — Profectio Aug., 1 n. — Rex Ar- 
nienis datus, 2 b. (Hercules) Liberalitas Aug. — Divus Verus 
(caput Veri nudum, ex ndverso caput Veri laureatum) — V’^ictoria 
Aug. (victoria in bigis.) 

Lucilla. Hilaritas — Junoni Regina; — Matri Magnae. 

Com -MODUS. Britannia — Felicia tempora — Felicitati Cies. 
(itrireniis) — Here. Rom. Condit. 1 b. — Jovi Exsuper. 1 b. 
— -Jovi Defensor. Salutis Aug. — J. O. M. Spons. Securit. 
Aug. — Mauretania — Optime IMaxime — Profectio Aug. — 
Provid. Aug. (navis) — Temporum felicitas (qiiadrigce 
trimphales) — Virtus Aug. — Vota Pub. — Vota suscepta 
decenn. — Vota sol. pro sal. P. R. — Annius ^erus — 
Faustina Junior — Fortuna? Mancnti — Matri Deum Con- 
servat. — Sal. Gen, Hum. (figura cquum capestro tenens — Itup. 
eques leoncm confodiens — Imp. eques captivum supplantaus.) 

Pertinax. Consecratio — Dis Custodibus — Dis Genito- 
ribus — Lib. Aug. — Opi divin. — Vot. dccen. 

Julian. Concord, milit. 2 b. — P. M. Tr. P. Cos. 2 ii. 

Severus. Annona August! Ceres — Apollmi Augusto, 
1 B. — Airgusti — Consecratio ( rogus ) — Dii Patrii — Feli- 
citas Saeculi — Lud. saec. fee. — Ob Alim. — Profectio — 
Restitutor Orbi.s — Saecularia sacra — Soeculo frugifero, 1 b.— , 
Victoria August! — Vota Publica — Vota suscepta decenna- 
lia — Africa — Augusti — Fidei Leg. — Indnlgentia Augg, 
in Carth. 1 b. — Julia, Leg. xiiii. (Omnes^ liberalitatis typi) — . 
Lud. saec. fee. Muniftcenci (elephas) — Parta Arab. — P^^rta 
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A»'Hab. ( navis — templum duai'um columnar,) — Adlocutiones 
{^Imp. cu?n 4 inilitib. pro pedibus captivos — Imp. sacrijic.) — 
Victor ia3 Britan nicae. 

Julia. iEquitas Publica — Mater Castrorum — Pietati 
Augustae fig.) {caipentum) — Vesta Mater, 1 b. — V estae 
Sanctse — Vota publica — Consccratio — Luna Lucifera, 1 b. 
— Mater Augg. 

Albinus. {Mscnlapius) 1 b. — Providentia Aug. — Sacculo 
finigifcro. — Sueculo Pecundo. 

Caracalla. Adventui Aug. — Ann. Aug. srcculi felicis- 
simi — Arcus x\ug. — Augusti Cos. — Consecratio {rogus) — 
Indulgentia Augg, in Cartb. I b. — J ovis Gustos — Cos. ludos 
ssecul. fee. 1 n. — Trojectus, 1 b. {circus — leo ra^ 

diaiiis) — Siecularia sacra — Vota publica — Aequitali Piib- 
licae — Augustus Cos. — Jovi Sospitatori • — Liberalit. iir. et 
VII 1 . {Imp. eques ctun 2 7nUitihus — 2 /??//>. cum 3 mil it. et 
captivo — quadriga; triump.) — Adlocutio — Consecratio ( Tftip, 
spolis insidens — Imp, eqttes) - — Rector Orbis — Viet. Brit. 

Plautilla. Propago Imperi — Venus Victrix. 

Geta. -Adventus Aug — Castor, 1 b. — Concordia Au- 
gustorum — Dii Patrii — Jovi Sospitatori — Liberalitas Au- 
gustorum — Princ. Juvent. Cos. (3 vel 5 fig.) — Sajcularia 
sacra — Victoriae Augg, — Viet. Brit. — Concordias ALter- 
nae — Nobililas {Minerva et Victoria ad aram — Duct Figu^ 
ret a Victoria coron. — Imp. cum 4 militib. pro pedibus cap^ 
tiv 2 is) — Adlocutio {Caracalla et Geta ab Hercule et a Victoria 
coron.) — Victoriae Aeternae Augg. {Victoria in high) — 
Victoriae Biitannicae — Viet. Brit. — Vota publica — Secu- 
ritas Iniperi. 

Macuinus. Annona Aug. — Liberalitas Aug. {quadrigat 
triumphales) — Victoria Parth. 1 jj. — Vota publica — AEqui- 
tas Aug. — Adlocutio. 

Diadumenian. Spes. 
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Elagabalus. Adventus Augnsti, 1b. — A^.quitfis Poblicu 

— Invictus Siicerdos Aug. — l^iberal. Aug. II. — Munlli- 
centia Aug, {elephaa) — Pax Aiigusti — Sarcid. Dei Solis 
Elag. {quadriga: tviumphalcs — omnes liheralitatis iypi.) 

Julia Paula, {tres monetae) — Concordia Aelcma, I jb. 
AauiLiA Sevkua. {ires monetae) — LaJtitia. 

SoEMiAs. Mater Deuni. 

Mjesa. Consccratio. 

Alexanoer. Concordia Aiigustorum — Felicitas Tempo- 
rum — Fides militum — Indulgeutia Aug. — Jovi Cltori — 
Moneta restitula — Perpetuitati Aug. {thermcc Alexandrina) 

— Reslitut. Mon. — RoiUtO eternye — Spes Augusta — Vic- 
toria August! — Adlocutio — Liberal. Aug. IIII. et V. — Lib. 
Aug. (5 fignras — ainphithcatrum) — Moneta Restituta — Ma- 
fnaea. 

Mam^ea. Felicitas perpetua — Matri Castrorum — Tem- 
porum Felicitas. 

Maximin. Indulgentia Aug. {quu'drtg(e triumphales) — 
Victoria Augustorum — Votis decennalibus — I.iberalitas 
Augusti {Mulier d, tesseram s. cornncopitc) — Liberal itas 
Aug. {Imp. in mbstructione) — Marti pacifero, 

Paulina. Consccratio {enrrus.) 

Maximus. Victoria Augustorum. 

Gordianus I. {figura togata stans d, raminti.) 

Gordian us II. Securitas Augg. — Virtus Augg. 
Balbinus. Fides Public, — Jovi Conservator!, 2 b. — 
Liberalitas Augustorum — Votis decennalibua. 

PupiENus. Concordia Augg. — Liberalitas Augustorum — 
Votis decennalibus. 

Gordian III. iEquitas Aug. (3 Jig>) — iFAernitas Augusti 

— Fides militum — Mart. Victor, {tenipl, in peristylio legitur 
0F.OT OIIAO^OPOT — Imp, in quadrigis) — Trajectus Aug. 
— Victoria Aug. — Virtus Aug. — Adlocutio Augusti — Fell- 
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citatem Po. R.— -Liberal itas Augusti III, — Liberalitas Aug. 
IIII. — Pietas Aug. Roma, 2 b. (4- Jig, — Imp. eqiies — Imp. 
ill quadrigis) — Votis decennalibus. 

Tranquillina. Concordia Augustorum — Pudicitia Aug. 

Philip. Adlocutio — Liberalitas Augg. — Milliarium sae- 
culum — Vptis decennalibus — Nobilitas Augg. 

Otaciha. Pudicitia Aug. — Saeculares Augg. — Milli- 
arium saeculum, 1 b. {Capra Africana.) 

Philip, jun. Pietas Aug. — Saeculares Augg. — Votis de- 
cenn. 

Decius, Caes. Decennalia fel. — Dacia felix — Victoria 
Augg. — Adventus Aug. — Liberal. Aug. 

Heuennius. Paci — Pietas Augustorum — Principi Juven- 
tutis. {Pudicitia inter Salutem et Felicitatem sedens.) 

Hostilian. Pietas Aug. — Principi Juventutis, 2 b. — Ro-r 
mae eternae — Salus — Securitas Augg. — Victoria Augus- 
torum — Votis Decennalibus. 

Gallus. Adventus Aug. — Marti Pacifero — Pax Aug. — 
Liberalitas Augg, — Principi Juventutus. 

Volusian. {Sphinx) — Votis decennalibus, 2 b. — Libe- 
ralitas Augg. {Sphinx, sine epigraphe) — Principi Juven- 
tutis. 

Aemilianus. Apollo Conserva — Fides Exercit. — Jovi 
Cons. — Paci Aug. {Imp. ad aram spans) — Victoria Aug. — 
Virtus Aug. 

Valerian. Adlocutio Augustor. — Apollini Propug.— 
Concordiae Augg, — Felicit. Augustorum — Felicitas smeuli 
— Marti Pacif*. — Restitutor Orbis — Salus Augg. — Venus 
Victrix, 2 b. — -Victoria Germanica {O nines liber alitatis typi.) 

Marin IAN A. Consecratio {Auguspa a pavone in caelum 

4elata ) 

Gallienus. Adventus Augg. — Alacritati — Annona 
Augg. — • Cohort. Prsef. Principi suo — Diana felix — ?• Marti 
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Paclf. — Ob conservationem salutis — Ob libertatcin recep- 
tam — Restitulor Orbis — Vesta {Omnes Liberal itntis tf/pi.) — 
Restitutor Galliaruni — Salonina Aug. S. P. U. R. — Optimo 
Principi {in laurea) • — Serapidi comiti. 

Salonina. iEquilas Publica — Fecuuditas Aug. — Pudi- 
citia. 

PosTUMUs. Adventus Aug. — Fxercitus Aug. — Exercitus 
Ysc. — Exercitus V^ac. {Hispemiac — arcus) — Felicita^; Pub- 
lica — Fides exerc. — Ilerculi Deusoniens, 2 b. — Ilerculi 
Invicto — Herculi Magusano — J. O. M. Sponsori Saiculi 
Aug. — Minerv. Fautr. — Neptuno Reduci — Pax Aug. — 
Providentia Deor. — Restitutor Galliaruni, 1 b. — SaecuU 
felicitas — Spei perpetua? — Viet. Comes Aug. — Victoria 
Germanica — Virtus Postumi Aug. {Hercules domans Iconem.) 

Valerianus II. Consecratio. — Principi Juventutis. 


Second and Third Brass. 

Valerian. ^Equitas Augg. — Annona Augg. — Bonus 
event. Aug. — Conservat. Augg. — Deo Volkano — 3ovi Coii- 
servat. — Liberalitas Aug. Ill, — Pacatori orbis — Pietati 
Aug. — Religio Augg. — Restitut. gener. human i — Victoria 
Gm. — Vota orbis. {Titles on ohv.) 

Marini AN A. Coii.secratio (.%. pavoni insidens .) 

Gallienus. iEternitas Aug. {Pluto) — iEternitati Aug. — 
Apollini Cons. Aug. {centaurus) — Apollini Cons. Aug- 
(gryphus)^ — Apollini Cons. Aug. {pegasus) — Bonae Fortuiiae 
> — Conservat. Pietat. — Deo Marti — Fecunditas Aug. — 
Felicitas Augg. {Diana Lucifera) — Fides Aug. — Fides 
PrEBt. — Genio Aug. — Herculi Cons. Aug. — Jovi Pro- 
pugnat. — Jubentus Aug. — Libero P. Cons. Aug Nep- 
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tuno Cons. Aug. — Oriens Aug. — Pacator orbis — 

Pax Fundata — ■ Perpetnitati Aug. — Pietas Augg. • — P. 
M. Tr. P. XV. P. P. VII. C. — Providentia Aug. 
ctirius) — Pudiciiia — Re.stitulor orbis — Saeculi fel. — Soli 
Comti — Venus Felix — Vener. Victrici — Vesta felix — 
Victoria Gm. — Yirtus Augg. (2 Jig-) — Virtuti Aug. — 
Annona Aug. — Bon. Event. Aug. — Concord. Aug. — Luna 
Lucif. — Restitut. Orieiitis — Securit. Tempo — Votis De- 
ccnnalibus. 

Salonina. Abundantia Aug. — ^quitas Aug. — Annona 
Aug. — Aug. in pace — Diana Lucilera — Dianae Cons. 
Aug. — ;Felicitas Augg. — Fides milituin — Pax Aug. — 
Provid. Aug. — Venus Victrix. 

Saloninus. Spes Publica — Deo Vulkano — Dii Nu- 
tri tores. 

Mackianusj ju7i, Indulgeniiae Aug. — Romae jEternae — 
Soli Invicto. 

Quietus. Fortun. Redux — Jovi Conservatori — Romae 
ASternae. 

PosTUMus. Concord. Equit. — Cos. iiii. — Dianae Luciferae 

— Felicitas Aug. — Jovi Conservatori — Neptuno Reduci — 
Pax equitum — P. M. Tr. P. x. Cos. v. P. P. — Spei per- 
petuae — Tr. P. x. Cos. v. P. P. — Virtus equitum — Virtuti 
August! — Mercuric Felici — Miner. Fautr. — Salus Exercit. 

— Salus Postrenis Aug, — Salus Provinciarurn — Scrapidi 
Com it i Aug. 

PosTUMUs, jun, Salus Provinciarurn. 

Ljelianus. Victoria Aug. 

VicTOMNUs. Comes Aug. — Consecratio — Fort Redux — 
Invictus — Leg. xxii. Primigenia — P. M. Tr. Pot. Cos. ii. — 
Saeculi felicitas — Salus Aug. {caput cum spiculo et clypeo — 
Victoria ad ara^n) — Pax Aug. — P. M. T. Pot. ii. Cos. 
P. P. — Virtus Aug. 
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Marius. Pacator orbis {caput salts) — Felicitas Aug. 

Vivtus Aug. 

Auukoujs. L. 1. Mitt, reslitula. 

Claudius. Ailveutus Aug. — Ang. (2 fii;.) — 

Concord. Kxerc. — with Gothicus on obv, — Couservat. 
Pietat. — Deo Cabiro — Diana Lucif. — Fides Aug. {Mcr- 
curiiis) — Fortuna Redux — Ililaritas — Jovi Victori — Juno 
Reg. — .luventas Aug. — Libero Cons. Aug. ( paiit herns) 
Mars Victor — Neptuno Aug. — Pax Exerc. — Pietas Aug. 
{Ilfcj'curius) ■ — Sol. Aug. — Spes pnblica — Venus Aug. — 
Victoria German. — Victoria (jotliic. — Votas Orbis — V^ict. 
Aug. — Consecratio (Rog?is) — Diana Victi. — Fides Mi- 
lituin — Marti Pacifero — R^^gi Artis (Vuican ) — Requics 
Optiinor Merit. — Restitut. Pietatis — Teinporum felic. — 
Uberitas Aug. — Victoriae Gothicae. 

Qui.NTiLLus. Apollitti Aug. {ad aram) — Genius Aug. — 
Mars Ultor — P. M. Tr. Pot. Cos. P. P. — Diana LuciF. — 
Fortunai Red. — Ubentas Aug. — Victoria Aug. — Virtus 
Aug. — Consecratio {atjuUa.) 

Aureliax. Adventus Aug. — Apol. Cons. Aug. — Mars 
Invictus — P. M. Tr. Pot. Cos, {Ncptiinus) — Provident. 
Aug. — Restit. Soeculi — Saeculi Felicitas — Viet. Genu. — 
Restitut. Orbis — Conco. Exer. — Conservat. Aug. {Sol) — 
Dacia Felix — Genius Exerciti — .Jovi Victori — Mars In- 
victus — Marti Invicto — Pacator Orbis — Pacator Orientis — 
Pannoiiiae — Pietas Aug. — P. M. Tr. P. Cos. {Neptunus) — 
Restitutor Exerciti — Restitutor Orientis — Rornae Aeternae — 
Securit. Aug. — Virtus Militum — Fides Exerciti — Severina. 

Severina. Provident. Dearuin — Venus Felix. 

Vabalathus. Aequitas Aug. — Victoria Aug. — Virtus 
Aug. 

Tetricus Pater. Abundaiitia Aug. — Comes Aug. — 
Hilaritas — rw. of Claudius Gothic. — Invictus — Moneta 
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Aug. — Neptuno Oons. — Vota publica (am) — Aequitas 
Aug. — Conies Aug. — N. Felicitas Aug. — P. M. Tr. P. 
Cos. III. P. P. vota — Princ. Juvent. — Prov. Aug. 

TiiTRicu.s Filius. Abundant. Aug. (vas) — Com. Imp. 
Aug. — In V ictus — Laetitia — Salus — Saeculum (ara) — 
Soli Conserv. (cenfanrus) — Nobilitas Augg. — Princ. Ju- 
vent. — Provid. Augg. (vasa Pontijic.) — Salus Aug. — Se- 
culum {Ara) — Uberitas Paci. 

Tacitus. Jovi Statori — Spes Aug. — Victoria Aug. — - 
Votis X. et XX. — Annona Aug. — Conservat. Milit. — Res- 
titutor Orbis — Ubortus Aug. — Victoria Gothi. — Profectio 

Florianus. Jovi Conservat. — Marti Pacifero — Pax 
Eterna — Pax Aug. — Pepetuit. Aug. — Principi Juvent. — 
Aequitas Aug. — Jovi Statori — Pacator Orbis — Provid. 
Deorum — Securitas Aug. — Virtus Augusti — Concordia 
Exerci. — Felicitas SiecuH — Jovi Conservat. — Providen. 
Deorum — Salus Publi. 

Probus. Eternitas Aug. — Felicia tempora — Felicitas 
Saeculi {mulier cum cadiicco) — Lsetitia fund. — Mars Victor 
or Ultor — Militum fides {aquila legionaria) — Origin! Aug. 

— Providentia Aug. — Restitutor orbis, with Perpetuo Imp. 
on obv, — Siscia Probi Aug. — Votis x. {in laurea) — Con- 
servat, Aug. — Victoria Germ. — Adlocutio Aug. — Con- 
servat. Aug. {templuvi) — Felicit. Temp. — Jovi Statori — 
Marti Victori Aug. — ^ Oriens Aug. (2 captivi) — Origins 
Aug. — Perpetuit Aug. — Cos. ii. Cos. iii. — Restitutor Ex- 
erciti — Restitutori Saec. — Restitut, S. Aug. — Salus publics^ 

— Securit. Orbis {ob, capitio epigraph'cn) — Securitas Saeculi 

— Victoria Aug. — Aeternit. Imperi — Triumphus Aethio- 
puna de Blemiis — Virtus Probi Invicti Aug. {fig» Impk 
decurrentis) — Votis x. Probi Aug. et xx. {in laurea.) 

Carus. Perpetuitati Aug* — Salus Aug. — Securitas pub- 
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lica — Deo et Domino Caro on ohv. — - Felicitaii publicae — 
AbunJantia Aug. — Aequitas Auj^g. — Aeteriilt. Imperii — 
Aniiona Augg. — dementia tfemporum — ^ Feiicitas Heipubli- 
cae — Fides Alilitum — Resiitutor Oi his et Cnnnus on 

obv*) — Spes publica {Carinus et Nunicriunus equites) — Vic- 
toria Augg. (cum unico captivo,) 

Numerian. Veneri Viotr. — Virtus Augg. (Hercules) — 
Virtus Auggg. -r- Vota publica — Mars Vict^iir. — dementia 
Imp. — Felicitas Augg. — Fides exercit. Augg. — Securit. 
Aug. — Providentia Aug. — Undiqne Victores. 

Cauincs. Advenius Aug. — Fortuna Aiig. — Joti Con- 
serve — Provident. Aug. — Virttos Aug. — SaecuU Felicitas-^ 
Aeternitas — dementia Temp. (Jupiter) — Fortuna Redux — 
Jovi -Victor! — Laetitia Fund;- — Pax Augg. — Pax Augus- 
torum — Victoria Aug. — Virtuti Augg. (Hercules) — ^Vota 
Publica — Veneri Victrici. 

Magnia URbiCA. Venus celest.-T- Venus Vicirix. — Venus 
Genetrix. 

M. Avr* JuLiANUs. Felicitas Temporum Victoria Aug. 

Diocletian. Abundantia Aug. — Eteruitas Atig. (elephas) 
— Auspice Fel. — Etern, Aug. on obv. — Jovi.fulgeratori — 
Virtus Aug. — NTota publica (navis) — Utiiitas pub. — Vot. x. 
mult. XX. — Fortu.nae Reduci Augg. n. n. — Salvis Augg. et 
Caes. -r- Aucta Kart. — Acquitas Augg. - — Felicitas Aug. — 
Fides Milit. — Herculi< Invicto Augg. — Jovi Tutatbri Aug. — 
Jovi, Victor! — Mars Victon — Marti Pacifi Maximianus 
Aug. on obv, — Oriens Aug. Pax Aetern. — P. M. TR. 
P. VII. Cos. nil. P. P*.: (leo) — Provident. Deorum — Quies 

Augg. rr- Romae Aetern Salus Aug. — Securit. Perp. — 

Victoria Augg. Virtus Augg. (Hercules glohum tradens 
—. Virtuti Augg.f (Hercults leonem siiffbcans) — Vota 
XX. Claritas Aug. Deo Serapidi — Jovi lUvicto Aug. — 
VOJL. II. 2 E 
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Frimis x. Multis xx. {Jupiter) — Quietatori Augg. — Con- 
stant ius Nob. Caes. on obv. 

Maxim IAN. Abundantia Augg. — Adventus Augg. — 

Auspic. Fel. — Claritas Aug. — Clement, temp. — Concord. 
Aug. — Concordia Aug. — Concordia felix — Conser- 
vator i Aug. — Conserv. Kart, suae — Conserv. urb. suae 
— Sen. Aug. on obv» — Fortuna red. — Herculi victori — 
Jovi cons. Aug. — Jovi tutatori Aug. — Jovi et Here. cons. 
Augg.^ — Moneta Aug. (Sfig -) — Pax Auggg. — Pietas Aug. — 
P. Max. Prim is x. multis xx. — Requies optimor merit. — 
Roma etern. — Tempor. felicit. — Victoria Augg. — Virtus 
Augg. — Vota pub. — Utilitas publica — Fides Augg. et 
Caes N. N. — Herculi Conservat. — Mars Victor. — Romae 
JEternse— - Salvis Augg. et Caes. — Aucta Kart. — Felicit. 
pub). — Fides Militum {Capita Herculis et Maximiani 
gata) — Oriens Augg. — Pax Aeter. — P. M. Tr. Pot. vm. 
Cos. III. P. P. — Provid. Augg. — Patri Optimo on obv* — 
Securit. perp. — Votis x. m. xx. — Genio Caesaris — Re- 
quies Opt. Max. — Requies Optimo principi — Tr4 Pot. ii. 
Cos. 11 . P. P. 

Const ANTius L Imp. Maxentius Divo Constantio Ad- 
6ni ; rev* Eterna Memoria {templum) — Nob. C. — Conse- 
cratio {aquUa super aram) — Fortunsa red. — Genio Aug. — 
Virtus Constant! on obv, — Herculi Viet. — Pax Augg. ~ 
Temp. Fel. — Votis v. {Capita jugata Constantis et Gal, 
Maximinani, on obv.) — Jovi Conservator! — Salvis Augg. 
et Caess. — Aucta Kart. — Concordia Augg. — Concordia 
F. Augg*— Jovi Augg. — Jovi et Herculi Cons. Caes. — 
Mei^oria divi Constant! — Memoria felix — Memoria 
Aeternce {leo) — Pietas Augg. — Romae ASternm — SaecuU 
Fel. — Tempor. Felicit. — Virtus Augg. {leo cum hacillo).^ 
Virtus Augg. (iilcrcv/ss poma dccerpen$y — Undique Victores— » 
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Vot. V, (in Corona) — Conserv. Urb, suae — Provulentiae 
Caes. (atdijicium) — Providentiae Caes. (arcus) — Vic- 
toria Beatis simoruni Caes. 

Helena. Provid. Heor. (caatra pmtnria) — Pax Publica. 

Theodora. Pietas Romana (mulier lactans 2 infantes, 
cum 1 communis.) 

Carausius. Adventus Aug. — Comes Aug. — Leg vii. 
(taurus) — Provid Auggg. — Tutela Aug. — Victoria P. R. 

Severos. Concordia Imp. — Concordia IVIifit. — Herculi 
Victor! — Perpetuitas Augg. — Vot. xx. — Utilitas publica— 
Genio Augg. et Caessarum n. n. 

Gal. Maximian. Forti Fortunae — Jun. Aug. — Jovi 
Cons. Aug. — Laetitiae Augg. — Jovi et Herculi — Oriens 
Aug. — Pax Augg. — Providentia Aug. — Vot. x. — Aeternae 
Memoriae Gal. Maximiani — Concordia felix d. d, n. n. — 
Genio August! (monogramma) — Jovi Cons. Caes. — Salvis 
Augg. et Caess. — Aucta Kart. — Securit. Aug. — Securit. 
Perpet. d. d. n, n. — Concordia Aug. — Concordia Augg. — 
Vot. X. m, XX. — Virtus Augg. P. 

Gal. Valeria. Veneri Victrici (monogramma.) 

Maxe^ius. Adlocutio Maxentii — Eterna felicitas Aug. 
(lupa) — Eternltas Aug. (Castor et Pollux) — Conser. urbis 
suae — - Felix process. Consul. Aug. n. — • Jovi Conser. — 
Marti Comiti — Saeculo felici Aug. n. — Victor omnium 
gentium — Victorias Aug. (cum aquila) — Adlocutio Aug. — 
Conservator Africae suae — Conservatores Kart, suae — 
Fides Militum Aug. n. — Fides Militum Augg. nn. — Her- 
culi Comiti Aug. N. — Victoria .^Iterna Angg. — Votis g., c. 
mult. XX. — Aeterna Felicitas — Conser. Arb. Aet. — Salvis 
Augg. et Caess. — Fel. Kart. 

Romulus. Concordia F. R. 

* Alexander. Invicta Roma — Felix Karthago. 

Gal. Val. Maximinus. Bono genio Imp. — Comiti 
SE2 
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Aauugg. — ohv. Filius Augustorum — Marti Conservator! — 
Sacra mon. urb. Augg. et Caess. nn. — Soli Invictae (.vzc) — 
Nob. Caes. — Virtuti Exercit. — Vot. x. — Bono gtnio pii 
Imp. — Genio Augusti {^luna in area,) — Genio Caesaris n. — 
Genio Exercitas Sacra — Moiieta Augg. et Caess. n. n. — 
Genio Augusti (Genius stans d. caput humanum s, cornucop,) 
— Herculi Victori S. P. Q. R. — Optimo Principi. 

Licinius. Sapientia Principis — Victoria Aug. — Virt. 
Exerc. — Vota publica — Vota xx. mult. xxx. — I. O. M. et 
Viet, conser. d. d. n. n. — Aug et Caes. (gladium manu) — 
Jovi et Virtuti d. d. n. n. — Aug. et Caes. — Jovi et Viet. 
Conser. d. d. n. n. — Aug. et Caes. — Victoria Augg. n. n. — 
Domini n. — Licini Aug. o;i obv. — Apolliiii Invicto — 
Claritas Republicae — Jovi Victori — I. O. M. et Fort. — 
Conser. d. d. n. n. — Aug. et Caes. 

LiciniuSj jun, Fundator pacis — Vot. xv. fel. xx. — ^ Jovi 
et Viet. Conser. d. d. n. n. — Aug. et Caes. — Memoriie 
Aeternae — Virtus Aug. (Castra Preetoria,) 

Mart IN I ANUS. Jovi Conservatori. 

Constantine I. Adventus Aug. — Claritas Reip. — Con- 
cordia felix — Felicitas Aug. — Gloria perpet. — Liberator 
orbis — Marti patr. semp. victori — Plura natal, fel. — Prin- 
cipi Juventutis B. R. P. nat. — Providentise Aug. — Romoe 
Rest. — Sacra mon. urb. bfc, — Sseculi felicitas (clypeus cippo 
i?npositus) — Sarmatis devictis — Spes Reipub. — Temporum 
felicitas (mulier cum caduceo ) — Ubertas Saeculi — Virtus 
Constantini Caes. — Virt- Exerc. — Virt. perp. Constantini 
Aug. — Vota publica (Isis) — Vota Caes. x. — ' Utilitas pub- 
lica — Concordia perpet. d. d. n. n. — Constantino R. P. — 
Genio Augg. et Caesaruin n. n. — Genio Imperatoris — Sae. 
Mon. Urb. Augg. et Caess. n. n. — Virtus perp. Aug. — 
Viet. perp. — Constantini Aug. — Aeterna Pietas — Aeter-* 
nitas Aug. — Libertas publica (triremis) -r* Pagi perpet. — r 
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Sapientia Principis — VictorisB Laotae r>^>ni. Nostri — 
Virtus Caes. (castrorum porta) — Virtii-i Kxercit. Gall. — 
Bono Genio Pii Imperatorts — Conservator Africae suae — 
P’elicia tempora — Gaudtuni Repuhlicae — Moneta Urbis 
Vestrae — P. M. Tr. .P. P. Cos. nii. Procos. — Restitutori 
Libertatis — Spes pubiica — Ubique Victor. — Victoria Go- 
thica — Votis v. mult. x. 

Fausta. Securitas Republicae. 

Ckispus. Ohv. Crispus N. C. Cos. ii. — Princeps Juven- 
tutis militaris stans) — Principi Juventutis {Mercurius) 

— Principia Juventutis — Romse eternae, in chjpto Vot. xv. — 
Sarmatia devicta — Victoria Ca?ss. n. n. — V irtus Aug. 
irorum porta ) — Vota publtca (Isis, triremis, vel Mercurius) 

— Alemannia deyicta — Alemannia Capta — Moneta Caes» 
saruni — Ubiquo Victores — Victoria Crispi Caes. — Vot. x. 

Ct XV. 

Delmatius. Debnatius Caes. on rev. — %vith FI. Jul. 
obv. — Principi Juventutis. 

IIannibalianos. Securitas Reipub. (jluvius.) 
Constantine II. Constantinus Nob. C. on ohv, Con- 
cordia exercit. — Felicitas Romanorum (.3 fig, sub area) — 
Jovi Conservatori Caess. — Victoria Caess. or Beatissimorum 
Caess. — Victoriae Caess. Augg. q. nn. — Virtus Augg. (cas- 
trorum porta) — Virt. exerc. (vallum) — Virtus exercit. (tro- 
pheeum inter 2 captivos) — Dominorum nostrorum Ctess. (Vot. 
X. in corona) — Vot. v. mult. x. Caess. — Vota Vicennal. or.'^ 
Const ANS. FI. Oonstantis Bea. C. on^ ohv. — Constans 

Max. Aug. — Securitas Reipub. — Victoria Auggg. — Vic- 
toria DD. Augg. q. n. — Virtus Aug. nn. — Virtus Augg. nn. 

CoNSTAN Tius. Fcl. temp, reparatio (eques inseqiiens 2 cap- 
twos ) — Gloria Romanorum (eques hostem confodens) — Vic- 


ThQStf preceding are chiefly 3 q. after this only 3 ft. 
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toria Aiigrg. — Virtus Aug. — Virtus excrc. (vallum) — Vota 
publica (Anubis) — Virtus Caes. (figura vallum conscend.) — 
Sapientiae nostri principis — Moneta Urbis — Vota public. 

Nepotianus, Urbis Roma Felix. 

Vetranio. Virtus exercitus — Fel. temp. Reparatio. 

Magnentius. Fel. temp, reparatio (Imp. cum labaro, in 
quo monogramma Christi) — Salus dd. nm. Augg. et Caess. 
(Christi monogramma cum A et £i) — Victoria Aug. et Caes. — 
Victoria Aug. — Lib. Romaiiorum — Urbs Roma — Reno- 
batio urbis Romae — Vota x. dd. Augg. et Caess. — Victoria 
Aug. et <^aes. — Salus dd. nn. Aug. et Caes. {Christi mono^ 
gramma) — Beatitude publica — Gloria exercitus — Repa- 
ratio Reipub. — Victoria Romanorum. 

Decentius. Salus dd. nn. Augg. et Caess. ( Christi monogram^ 
ma) — Virtus exerc. — Felicitas temporum — Victoria Augg. 

Callus. Hoc signo victor eris. 

Julian. Virt. exerc. Romanorum — Fel. temp, reparatio 
(eques hostem cojifodens) — Isis Faria — iiii. Sfc. in circulo~ 
Spes Reipublicae — Votk publica {duai serenes, ifc ,) — Deo 
sancto Nilo — Deo Serapidi — Fides exercituum (aquila inter 
duo signa milit.) — Reparatio Reip. — Securitati et Sp. Aug. 

— Spes Reipub. — Stefan, {currus) — T. Constantia — Vic- 
toria Romanorum. 

Jovian. Vota publica {Isis in thensa cum Anube.) 

Valentinian I. Moneta Aug. (3 fig>) — Salus Reip. — 
Vota XX. mult. xxx. — Vota pub. {castrd) — Vota publica 
(Isis) — Gloria Romanorum (triremis) — Moneta Auggg. 

— Reparatio tempOrum — Vota publica (/sw et Orus) — 
Virtus Auggg. — Felix adventus Aug. n. — Secuiitas Repub- 
licae (Jig, equestJ) — Triumphator Gent. Barb. 

Valens. Gloria Romanorum — Restitutor Reipub. — Spes 
Reip. — Victori® Auggg. — Vota publica — Victoriae ddd. 
Auggg. NNN. 
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Gratian. Gloria Romanorum (3 fig. vel ttiremU, vel 
castra) — Reparatio temporum {with Aug. g. Aug. or P. P. 
on ohv.) — Vot. XV. mult. xx. — Salus {Christi monogrammd) 

— Vot. XX. mult. XXX. 

Valentinian II. Coocordia Aug. — Vot. v. mult. x. — 
Victoria Romanorum (navis) — Vot. xv. mult. xxx. 

Theodosius I. Gloria Romanorum (hnp. cum equo, vel in 
triremi — tres Imppp. stanies) — Spes Reipublica; {sic) — 
Virtus Romanorum — Vot. xv. mult. xx. — Urbs Roma — ■ 
Virtus Auggg. (trirernis, — Vot. xv. mult. xxx. — 
Salus militum. 

Magnus Maximus. Victoria Augg. — Spes Romanorum 

— Votis v* Sfc. — - mult. x. — Felicitas publica. 

Flav. Victor. Virtus Princip. 

Eugeni us. Salus publica — Salus Reipublicm — Sapientia 
Principis. 

Arcadius. Victoria Augg, — Concordia Augg. (crux) — 
Gloria exercitus (Imp. stuns cufn Victoria) — Victoria Auggg. 

— Urbs Roma — Concordia exerc. (2 fig,) — Gloria exer- 
citus. 

Honorius. U. N. Honorius — R. L. Aug. on obv. — Glo- 
ria Romanorum — Salus Reipub. — Urbs Roma felix — 
Concordia Auggg. — Exagiuro Solidi — Virtus exercitus — 
Triumphator Gent. Barbar. 

A. CoNSTANTiNus. Victoria Auggg. 

Priscus Attalus. Invicta Roma Aeterna — Gloria Roma- 
norum. 

Theodosius II. Gloria Romanorum (I?np. in triremi, vel 3 
fig. stantes.) 

pLAC. Valentinian. (Huadriga cervorum Placci s. Petr 
Avitus. Victoria Augg. 

Leo. Salus Reipublicae. 

Majorianus. Virtus Augg. 
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Zeno. Invicta Roma. 

Anastatius. An. xi. 

Theodoricus. Invicta Roma. 

JusTiNus. Florens semper — Anno i. it. x. 
JosTiNiANUs. {Monograjnma Iovstinianoc.) 
Baduela. Felix Ticinus. 

JusTiNUS, jun. {Pig- muliehris cum puero in gremio.) 
Focas. Ravenna. 



PART HR 

RELATING TO BRITANNIC COINS. 


No. I. 

A Valuation of English Coins preceding the 
Conquest. 

TWO kingdoms of the seven have no coins; namely, 
that of the South Saxons, united in 725 to the West Saxons; 
and that of the East Saxons, a petty kingdom which lasted 
till 819. 


I. KEN T. 

Ethelbert 1. a. d. 560 — 616, a skeatta^, rrr. 3/. 

Egbert, a. d. 66 1 -, skeattas; that with his name, rrr. 37. 
with a dragon, ru. 30^. 

Edbert 11. a. d. 794, rrrr. 10/. 

♦ Those not marked as being skea(ta$, or stycas, are all silver pennies. 
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Cuthred, a. d. 798, rr. 2/. 

Bald red, a. i>. 806, rrr. 5/. 

The coin of Ethelbert 11. is a forged cast; that ascribed 
to Athelstan, natural son of Etheiwulf, a. d. 84 
belongs to Athelstan, chief monarch of England. 


II. EAST ANGLES. 

Beorna, a. d. 749, skeattas, rrr. 8/.; only two arc known, 
both in Dr. Hunter’s cabinet. 

Eadmund, or Edmund (the Saint), a. d. 857, c. 5s, 
Ethelstan (Gutbrun, so called on his baptism), a. d. 878, 
K. 1/. 

The coin advlfvs puisin, rev. victvria advlfo, published 
by Hickes and Clarke, as of Adulf, king of the East 
Angles, A. D. 664, is hnaginaryt That with ERIC 
REX, imputed to Eoric, king of the £. A. belongs to 
Eric of Northumbria. 


HI. M E R C I A. 

Eadwald, a. d. 719, rrr. 10/. Only two known: one in 
Dr. Hunter’s cabinet, the other in the rev. Mr. Southgate’s. 
Offa, A. D. 757, RR. 2/. 

Cuindreth, queen of Offa, CVINDRED REGINA, 

RRR. 8/. 
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Egcbert, son of OfFa, associated in the kingdom, a. d. 78G, 
BRR. 10/. Only two known; both in Dr. H.'s cabinet. 

Coen wulf, a. d. 794, rr. 1/. 10^. 

CioKvulf I. A. D. 819, RRR. 31. 

Biornwulf, a. d. 820, rrr. 8/. 

Ludica, A. D. 823, rrr. 8/. 

Berhtulf, a. r>. 840, rrr. 3L 
Bughred, a. d. 853, c. 5s, 

Ciulwulfll. A. D. 874, RRR. 31. 

Of WiglaiF, A. D. 825, only one coin is known, and 
that a cast. 


IV. WEST SAXONS. 

Ethelweard, a. d. 72G, rrr. 3/. 

Cuthred, a. d. 741, rrr. 5/. perhaps of Kent. 

Beorhtric, a. d. 784, unique in Dr. Hunter's cabinet, 10/. 
Egbert, a. d. 801. (See Chief Monarchs.) 


V. NORTHUMBRIA. 

Eanred, a. d. 810, stjfca, c. Is. A penny of Eanred has 
been lately found. 

Ethelred, a. d. 836, styca, c. Is. 

Redulf, a. d. 840, styca, RR. 5s. 

Osbrecht, a. d. 845, styca^ rr. 5s% 

Ella, A. D. 857, stycQ, rr. 5s. 
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Etirdwulf, A. D. OlO, siyca, c.\s. 

Sihtric, a. d. 915, RiiR. 8/. The Irish Sihtric with Dirr. 
is a later, cotemporary with C^mute. For the Northumbrian 
Sihtric, see Lord Pembroke’s plates. 

Regnald, a. d. 918, rrur. 10/. 

Anlaf, A. D. 927, rr. 2/. 

Eric the last king, a. d. 9 1 <(> — 950, rrr. 21. 


ECCLESIASTIC. 

Jaenbert, Archbishop of Canterbury, reverse of King 
OfFa of Mercia, rrr. 10/. 

Aethileard, or Aedilheard, Archbishop of Cant, reverse of 
OlFa, and of Coenwulf, rrr. 8/. 

Wulfred, Archbishop of Cant. a. d. 804, rrr. 5/. 

Ceolnoth, Archbishop of Cant. a. d. 880, rrr. 5/. 

Plegniund, Archbishop of Cant, a, d. 889, rkrr. 10/. 

These pennies bear dorovkrnia, the ancient name of 
Canterbury. There are beside pennies of St. Martin, struck 
at Lincoln; St. Peter’s pennies at York; St. Edmund’s at 
Bury; all before the Conquest, and some of the two former 
perhaps in the heptarchic times. The pennies with St. Paul are 
clearly of the time of Henry III. or later, having a cross and 
pellets on the reverse. (Some are struck at Munster.) 
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Egbert, > a. i>. 832, rrr. 6/. 

Elthelwulf, A. D. 838, rkr. .5/. 

Ethelbald, a. d. S57, none, 

Ethelbert, a. d. SCO, rrr. 51, 

Ethel red I. a. d. 86(5, ru; 3/. 

Alfred, A. D. 872, with head, rr. 2/.; without, rrr. 7/. 

ICdward I. the Elder, a. d. 900, without the head, r. 1 /. ; 
with, RRR. 5/. An unique halfpenny of this king has lately 
been discovered in the Bodleian collection, weight 74grains*. 

Athelstan, a. d. 923, c. 5s, w'ith rex to. brit. or tot. 
BRIT. (Totius Britannicc) r. IO 5 . Names of towns begin to 
be commonly 5(lded to those of moneyers; but some occur 
upon coins of Alfred and Edward I. 

Edmund I. a. d. 9tl, c. 5 s , 

Edred, a. d. 94S, c. 5s. 

Edwi, A. D. 955, rr. 1/. — with head unique in Dr. Hunter’s 
cab. 10/. 


KINGS OF ALL ENGLAND. 

In 950, the kingdom of Northumbria, including all north 
of Humber, terminated; and England became one kingdom: 

* Another has since been discovered, now in tiie British Mnseuws. 

( 1808 .) 
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but was again divided under Edwi, so that Edgar may more 
justly be regarded as commencing the series of kings of all 
England. 

Edgar, A. D. Q5Q, R. lOs. 

Edward II. the Martyr, a. d. 975, n. 10.». 

Ethelred II. a. d. £|,79, c. 5s. with helmet, r. 1/. 

Edmund II. Ironside, a. o. ]0]6i none. 

Canute, a. d. 1017, c. 5s. with helmet, b. 1/. 

Harold I. a. d. 1036, rr. 2/. 

Harclaknute, a. d. 1039, rrr. 8/. 

Edward the Confessor, a. d. 104>1, c. 5's. — with pax, brr. 
2/. This word occurs first as a reverse under Cs^nute. 

Harold II. the Usurper, a. x>. 1065> c. 5s- 
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No. IL 

Valuation of English Coins since the Conquest. 


SILVER. 

William I. The side-face the most common, worth about 
55. The canopy type, 2/. 25. 

William H. c. 5s. 

Henry I. ph. from Ql. 2s. to 8/. 85. 

Stephen, rr. from 1/. l5. to 6/. 65. 

Henry II. c. 5s. 

Richard I. No English coins. The Poitou and Aquitain 
pennies of the first rarity. No certain price. 

John (Irish), c. The farthing extremely rare ; the half* 
4)enny with dom. iohan. 2l. 2s. 

Henry III. very common: except those with tf.rci, and 
H£X ANG. worth 105. 6d. 

Edward I. Penny, halfpenny, and farthing common, ex- 
cept the pennies of Reading, rrr. of Chester, Exeter, Had- 
ley, Kingston, ». 5s. 

Edward II. The pennies common. The proof groat, 
which is supposed with great probability to belong to him, 
rrr. 61. 6s. 

Edward III. c. The gtoat, half-groat, and penny of Calais, 

RRR. 

Richard II. The London penny, R. 1/. Is. ; the halfpenny* 
c. ; the groat, half- groat, farthing, rr. 
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Ileiiry IV. No certain coins, except Anglo-Gallic, which 
are very rare. 

The same may be said of the coins of Henry V. 

Henry VI. c. except the light groat struck at York, k. 
The Bristol groat, rrr. 3/. 3^- 

Edward YI. c. His groats of Coventry and Norwich, r. 
1/. ^s, His half-groat of Bristol and Norwich, rrr. His 
Bristol penny unique, dl. 5s. 

Richard HI. Groat, r. 155.; half-groat and penny, rrr. 
6/. 6s. 

Henry VII. The full-faced penny, extremely rare, 8/. 85. 
The shilling very rare, 20/. The rest of his coins common. 

Henry VIII. His side or good money common. The full- 
faced penny fine, rrrr. 61. 6s. The Touroay groat with 
the head, rr. 2/. 2s . ; without the head extremely rave, 10/, 105 . 
The base shillings, 1/. l5. Shillings of the country mints, 
RRR. 31. 3s. 

Edward ;V I. The testoon of his first year, rrrr. His 
base money rare, particularly his groat, half-groat, penny, 
halfpenny, and farthing. His fine money common, except 
the sovereign penny, which is extremely rare. Si. 8^. 

Mary I. The groat common, the half groat and penny 
extremely rare, 51. 5s. The base penny with the rose, 
improperly called the halfpenny, very rare, I/. 1 5. 

Philip and Mary. The half-crown — ;only two known. 
The other coins nearly of the same rarity with those of Mary 
before her marriage. 

Elizabeth. Her hammered money in general comfhon. 
The exceptions are — the three-farthing piece, worth lOs. 6d. 
and . tlie half-crown of her last year, ]/. Il5. 6^. Her 
milled money is also common, with the exception of some 
particular dates. The three-farthing piece of thiji coinage is 
also very rare; and the half crown unique, 15/. 
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Janies I. All common, save the half-crown — Exurgat, 
&c. mii QL Cis. • . 

Charles I. ' Coins with the mint-mark of a blackamoor’s 
head, oastle, anchor, heart, rose, and crown; the halfpenny; 
Briot’s pattern pieces; Kbor. half-crown; Aberistwith half- 
crown and halfpenny ; the Oxford pieces with marks of the 
donors; the twenty-shilling piece, with the compartment; 
the two-pence; 164-4; all Kit. lOi'. to 2'/. Oxford crown, with 
the city under the horse, rrr. 16/. and penny, rur. 10/. 
All country mints, and siege pieces, save Newark, rr. 1/. 
to 20/. 

Commonwealth. AH c. save the coins of 1657, 8, and Q, 
1 660, RRR. ; and tiie pattern pieces of Blondeau and Ramage^ 
RRR. None of 1(}50 in silver. 

Oliver. Crown, rr. 3/. before the flaw, rrr. 5/. half- 
crown, R. 1/.; khilling, r. from 3s. to 10^. according to 
preservation; half-shilling, rrrr. 10/. 

Charles II. His hammered money, with mint-marks, nu- 
merals, and inner circle, is common, but scarce without 
these notes. 

From this reign downwards, all pieces with any particular 
mark are scarcer than others. 


GOLD. 

Henry III was the first who struck gold. There are only 
three gold painics of this king that are known, one was in 
the possession of Mr. Ilodsol — another of Mi\ Solly, rrrr. 
30/. 

Edward II. in the eighteenth year of hU reign struck the 
VOL. 11. ^ F 
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quarter>flonn. The only one knovrn at present is in Dr. 
Hunter^s cab.* The nobles, half and quarter, both of the 
first and second coinage, are extremely rare, 10/. particularly 
the half-noble. The noble, with its parts of the third coinage^ 
are common, 1/. 5s, The later are much smaller than the 
first, being 45 to the pound>>weight of gold ; whereas the 
first, preceding his 27th year, are but 3d; the last coined 
have likewise Aav. added to his titles ; the first wants avtem 
on the reverse. The noble of the prior coinages should, if 
perfect, weigh about 146 grains, the half 73, and the quarter 
about 36^: but that after the 27th year, only about 126 
grains, half 63, quarter 31 4-. But at the rate of about 10 
grains are lost upon the noble by time and circulation. 

Bichard II. The noble and quarter-noble of this king 
are not so scarce as the half-noble. Noble, rr. 2/. half, rrr. 
3/. quarter, J/. 

The first coinage of Henry IV. consisting of the noble, 
with its half and quarter, is extremely rare, lOl. each. The 
others, which may belong either to Henry IV. V. or VI. are 
very common. 

The angel of Henry VI. is more common than formerly ; 
the half-angel extremely rare; angel, 3/. half, K)/. 

The noble of Edward IV. with its parts, is veiy common ; 
as is also the angel. The half-angel is rare, 

The angel of Richard 111. is scarce, 10/. thi half-angel 
very rare, 20/. 

Henry VII. The sovereign of this king is ran, 5/. ; the 
double sovereign very rare, 10/.; the ryal exti^mely rare, 
10/. ; the angel and balf-angel are both common! 

Henry VllL The golden coins of this king aje commoiv 

! 

I 


* A half-florin has since been discoveied. 
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except the George noble, which is very rare, 10/. ; the ryal 
is unique. 

Edward VI. The half-sovereign of his first coinage, 
formerly rare, is now common ; the half-crown continues 
to be very rare. The sovereign of his second coinage is 
common ; the half-sovereign and its parts, with the bare head, 
are scarce — with the head crowned are common. All his 
coins with the dragon’s head, m. m. from the quadruple 
sovereign to the half-angel, are extremely rare. 

Mary. The sovereign is common; the angel is scarce; 
the half-angel is extremely rare; as is also the ryal. 

Elizabeth. Her gold coins in general are common except 
the ryal, which is not so rare as formerly*. 

James 1. His gold coins are likewise common, except the 
balf-angel. 

Charles I. The only rare piece is Briot’s angel. 

Oliver. His fifty-shilling piece is extremely rare ; his 
twenty-shilling piece is common; his ten-shilling piece, 
when edged, is very rare. 

The milled money after Oliver is common. The pattern 
guinea of Queen Anne with a. r. in the centre, and the 
proof guinea with the rose in the centre, bear a high 
price, but especially the first. The pattern guinea sold at 
Mr. Bartlet’s sale for 18/. 18s. — the proof for ‘I/. 15s. 

* On their ryals Mary and Elizabeth appear in a sliip, and commonly 
t>ie initial letter of their name on the flag. 


2 F 2 
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COPPER. 

A very few remarks on this coinage will sufliee. The 
farthing tokens of James I. and Chjirles 1. are common. The 
town and tradesmen’s pieces are ill executed, save that 
of London, which is fine, but not rare. The pattern tokens 
of Elizabeth are rare, as are those of the Commonwealth : the 
first may be worth 10s. the latter 1/. Pattern farthings of 
Oliver, 5/. The aVATVOR maria visdico of Charles II. rr. 
Ids.; silver patterns of the halfpenny, ]/. ; of the farthing, 
5s. The current farthing of Anne, J714, when in fine pre- 
servation, 15s.; with the broad rim, 1/.; the common patterns, 
1713, 1714, 1/. The two patterns, with Britannia under a 
canopy, and Peace in a car, brk, 2/. 2s. each. The pattern 
halfpence, 1/. to 2/. 

Anglo-gallic coins are all very scarce, save the gold 
salute, and the blank (or white piece in billon) of Henry VI. 
The gold coin of Edward the Black Prince, called the chaise, 
from his appearing on it seated in a chair of state, was sold, 
in 1760, to Mr. Hollis for 25/. 14s. 6d. See it, Plate II. n. 5. 
There are still larger gold coins of this prince : but the 
largest portrait is on his billon coins, in which he has an 
aquiline nose, a feature very different in his monument al 
Canterbury. — See Vertue^s plates. 
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No. III. 

The Proclamation of Edward III. for coining 

Crold, 

FOEDERA, >’. 403. 

DE Proclamatione super auro cudendo. A. D. 1344-. LE 
BOI as Viscounts de Londres, Salutz. 

Come par nous prelatz, et autres grantz de nostre roiaume 
d’Engleterre, pur comune profit de nous, et de nostre poeple 
du dit roiaulme, soit accorde, et assentie, que trois monnoies 
d’or soient faites en nostre Tour de Londres : c^est assavoir. 

Une monoie ad deux Leoperts; courante la piece pur Siz 
Soldz, que serra du pois de deux petits florips de Florence de 
bone pois. 

Et une autre monoie d'or ad une Leopert; poisante la 
moiete de Fautre susdite monoie, currante la piece pur Trois 
Soldz. 

Et une autre monoie d’or ad un Heaume; poisante la 
quarte partie de la susdite primere mouoie, currante la piece 
pur dis et oct deners. 

Les queles monoies d’or deivent avoir cours entre tutes 
maneres des gentz, deinz le dit roialme d’Engleterre. 

Vous inandams qu’en la dite ciiee, et es lieus ou vous 
verrez que soit affaire deinz vostro baillie, facez crier, et 
publier, les choses susdites; et que chescun homme, de 
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quelle condition qu’il soit, Prive ou Estraunge, les dites 
monoies d^or receive en chescune manere du paiement; et 
que mesme les monoies ne soint refuse/, de nully« sur peril 
q'appert. 

Et ceo ne lessez en null manere. 

Don. at Westm. le xxvii. jour de Janerer. 

On the 9th of July this was altered for the noble with 
its tnailc or half, ^nAferlyng or quarter. Ih. p. 416. 
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No. IV. 

Brief Notices from the Scotish Acts of Parliament 
with regard to the Coins of that Kingdom ; and an 
Account of the Rarity of Scotish Coins. 

Anderson’s Numismata Scotice is a most defective 
work, from the want of names, and descriptions, of the 
coins engraved. Mr. Ruddiman’s preface, though learned 
and ingenious, could not be expected to be particular. 
Snelling warned learning and information. It is to be 
hoped the Society of Antiquaries in Scotland will undertake 
the much wanted task of properly publishing the ancient 
coins of their country. 

The first Scotish statute, in w'hich there is the smallest 
mention of money, is 

David 11. 1347. c. 35. Ordaining English money to be 
received in Scotland as its value in England. 

1365. c. 38. Ordering a new coinage, equal to the English 
in weight and fineness; with a notable sign upon it, to dis-^ 
tinguish it from ail other money. 

c. 46. Scarcity of silver. The pound to be coined into 
29^. 4fd. being. 10 pennyw'eight less than before; but ader 
deduction of seven pennies to the king, id. to the wardane 
of the mint, and lid. to the master qf the money, to bear 
only 27^. 9d. the pound weight. It is to equal that of England 
in weight and fineness. 

James I. 1st Pari. 1424. c. 23. Ordering the money to be 
of the same weight and Raenesn with that of England, 
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1425. c. 49. No money to be taken out of the kingdom 
but upon j)ayiMg 40 pennies in the pound to the king. Tbi» 
law is ofi'en lopeated in succeeding reign>. 

JamC'i II. 1449. c. 29. Ag.iinsl In l&e coiners. No money 
to be struck save by -hose who ‘‘ hiive command of the king 
under hLs great seal,*’ 

1451. c. 33. A long and curious act, ordering, I. A new 
coinage, 8 groats in tlie ounce of burnt .-silver half-groats, 
penny, halfpenn 3 ^ farthing. II. The groat to pass for 
8 pennies; the half-groat for four pennies; the penny for two 
pennies; the halfpenny for one penny; and the fih'thing for 
an halfpenny -|*. III. That the' English groats, (»t the 

quhilkis S gix»ns haldis an ounce/* with the half-groats, 
should have prnpoitional value; but the English penny to 
be taken fur iwo pennies, or not as the receiver chooses. 
IV. 'I^hai tlie former 'new groat’ at a set day* should, in 
consequetice of this coinage, fall from 6 pennies, its then 
rate, io 4 pennie'i; the 4 gr. to 2 . V. That of the demy 
[that demi}, hM the English noble], the groat, and 4 'gt*- 
run till the new money be proclaimed. VI. That there be 
struck ".a new penny of gold cdlied a lion,** with the figure 
of a lion on one side, and St. Andrew on the other, - of the 
weight of half ait English noble, [of consequence to come in 
place of the demy], and 65 . 8 d. in value; with the half, 
35 . 4rf.; and ihac after this coin is proclaimed, the demy 
then going for 9,y. should fall to Os. Sd. [.35. 4d, English; 
money being now in Scotland at half the value of the 

• Evidently silver r^ned by the furnace, fine silver, synortymons with 
the Spanish argento acendrado. The antiquaries make Henry Vlth’s 
groats to the pound; this contemporary act proves them mis- 

taken 

f l*enny is indiscriminately used in the Scotish acts for piece of money ; 
halfpenny for its half ; und farthing for its fourth. 
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I!ngVisli] and the halfpenny for 3 j. ^d, VIT. The royal 
of Fian. e to pass for fjs. 8d. Ciowii of France and didphiti 
crown, 6s. Hd. each. Ryder of Flanders, 6'?. The Eng- 
lish noble called the pace, 1.3j. ; the hulf-nohle, 6s. 8d.; 

and the farthing, 3 a*. 4d, 'fhe Flemish noble, l‘2s*. ft;/. VlII. 
The former pennies to be taken 12 in a ponmL Names of 
Uie kii'ig’s coiners, who are all of Scotland. IX. The Tornser 
pennies not t<» have coinage after the new groats apj:;ear 
[tliese t'oriner [lirces called pennies were sorely groat.s]. X. 
A most coiifu'sed item, of winch the sense stems to he, that 
the new gioats are to pass for 12 of Itie former pennies, and 
so on in proporlion. XI. 'I'hat till the old coin is called in, 
the lyon shall pass for lOs. the half for 5s. 

From the whole tenor of the act, it appears that Scotish 
money was then to English about as I to 2’.. The act means 
to bring it as 1 to 2. It mentions forgeries as frequent; 
the Scotish copper or black money may partly consist of 
3 uch. 

1456. c. 58. Raising the value of money — the English noble 
pf Henry [V.j t<i 225. {Scoti.sh. The demy, to the intent it 
it may “remain in the realm!'’ to 105. and the new' lyon 
the same. The new groat to 12r/. ; the 6*penny groat to 
remain as it was. “ And that there be coined, of each 
“ pound" of silver, “of small pennies a shilling.” How 
must this be understood? 

Thu.s the good intention of James II. fell to the ground 
in five years, and instead of raising the Scotish money he 
debased it. 

James III. 1466. c. 0, Authorising a coinage of black 
farthings for the ease of the subject, and alms to the poor, 
4 to the penny ; to have on one s'ule the cross of St. Andrew, 
with the namp of Edinburgh [Villa Ediuburgi], and the 
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crown with' r. and James [Jacobus r.] on the other. To 
pass in great merchandice at \2d. a pound. 

This coinage, though in the title called black farthings, is 
in the act called copper money; but combats not my idea, 
for it is also expressed that silver should be mingled with that 
metal. The words are, after describing the devices and 
legends — " And that their be cuinzied three hundreth pounds, 
** coniainand silver. And that they passe in payment for 
bread and a’de, and other merchandice, and in greate 
merchandice to be taken xiid. in a pound.” 

1467. c. 18. Raising the value of money, because having 
lower course than in other realms, and thence strangers being 
incited to carry it out of the kingdom ! the rose noble of 
Edward [III.] to pass for 325> Scotish; that of Henry [V.] 
for 21s, 6d. ; the salute for 13s. 4c?.; French crown, 12s. 6d.; 
the lew [Louis], 155. 6<^. ; ryder, 245. ; demy, 125. ; lyon, 125. ; 
old English groat 16 pennies. Borage groat as the new 
groat. Old groat of Edward [HI.], 12c/. Spurred groat, I6d, 
Engli.sh penny, 3d, Groat with the crown Scotish [J. II.], 
14d.; 4 groat. Id. Groat with the fleur-de-luce [J. I.], 8d. 
The white Scotish penny, and halfpenny, as before; and 
the .striking of black>pennies to cease upon pain of death. 
But this was instantly repealed. 

1467. another Pari. c. 23. Repealing the former acf, and 
putting Scotish coins on the footing of 1456. c. 58. with al* 
terations as to that of other kingdoms. The English penny 
still to go for 3d, Scotish farthing, 25. in the pound. The 
last is black-money. 

1469. c. 60. No deniers of France, cartes, mailes, nor 
suites, nor other counterfeits of black-money, to be taken in 
payment, but our Sovereign Lord's own black-money 
struck by his coiners,” under pain of deatbw 
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These French pieces were all black-money likewise; that 
is, copper with a small part silver; but interfering with the 
profits of the king's oxwn black •‘money, they were prohibited 
under this high penalty. 

14*71. c. 4*6. Confessing the coinage to require an inno- 
vation, and crying down the allayed groat'' from id. to 6(h 

14*75. c. 67. Raising the money. The rose noble to 35s. 
The Henry noble to 31^. The angel to 23s. The French 
crown, 135. 4*J. The demy, ]3s. 4d. Scotish crown, 135. 
The salute, 155. 6t^. Tlie lew, 175. 6£^. The ryder, '13s. 6d* 
But no alteration on the silver. 

1483. c. 93. Ordering a fine penny of gold, of the weight 
and fineness of the rose noble; and a penny of silver equal 
in fineness to the old English groat, 10 to be in an ounce, 
and to pass for l^d. Scotish; together wiili an half- groat of 
the same [the silver penny, a term formerly used for any 
piece of money, being the groat]. The penny of gold to 
pass for 30 of these groats; with another penny of gold to 
pass for 20; and a third for 10 of these groats. 

c. 97. Calling in the ** new placks;" 2d. to be given for 
each. The reason arises from the many counterfeits. 

James IV. 1438. c. 2. A new penny of gold, equal in 
weight and fineness to the rose noble; and a penny of silver, 
equal to the English groat, 10 to the ounce, and to go for 
14c/. Scotish. The gold penny to go for 30 of the other, 
with another of 20, and another of 10, as 1483. c. 93. 

Different acts are now found, enforcing the reception of 
gold if fine, though it had a crack or flaw in the coin. 

James V. 1540. c. 124. Against the numerous couii<« 
lerfeits. 

Mary, 1555. c. 56. Goldsmiths’ work to be all 22 carats 

fine. 
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Many acts now appear against carrying the coin out of the 
kingilom. 

James VI, 1.581. c. 106. Ten-shilling pieces pf silver, 
4 in the ounce of 1 1 penny fine, to be struck with the bust on 
one side, and titles: the other the arms, honor reuis ivdicivm 
D iLiGiT. Acheson is mentioned as coiner. The 306'. 20^. 
and 105. pieces, “ and testones,** to be broken into this new 
coin ; they viere the silver coinage of 1365. 

1534. c. 9. For a new coinage of gold, is not printed. 

1597. c. 25.3. Raising the value of the coin. The 105. 
pieces of 1581 to go at 505. the ounce, that is, 125. Qd. each, 
then being 4 in the ounce as above. The old 305. pieces at 
5<)v. the ounce, that i.s, 375. each. The new 305. pieces at 
375 Qd. The ounce of gold at 22 carats fine, '' being his 
highness’s pwn coin,” to be 30/. the ounce; as struck in 5/. 
au<l 2/. 105. pieces. The gold to be 22 carats, the silver 11 
pennies fine. Scotish money was now to the English about 
as 1 to 10. 


From these acts, and other authorities, the progressive in-r 
crease of the value of the real Scoli.sh coin, and diminution of 
the ideal, may be thus stated in respect to the English. 

Till 1355, David II. the coins of the kingdoms were equal. 
About 1 390, Robert III. Scotish was to English as 1 to 2 


1451, 

Janies II. about . . . 


to 


1456, 

Same prince, as • . . 

• • • 1 

to 

3 

1467, 

James 111. about • . . 

. . . 1 

to 


147.5, 

Same prince, gold coin as 

... 1 

to 

4 

1544, 

Mary, the whole coin, as . 

. . . 1 

to 

4 

1560, 

Same princess .... 

... 1 

to 

5 

|565, 

Same 

. . . 1 

to 

0 
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1579, James VI 1 to 8 

1597, Same .......... I to 10 

1001, Same 1 to 12 


Though the silver coin of Scotland was, till the reign of 
Mary, upon the scale of that of England ; the gold and| 
copper coinages of Scotland have no connexion with the Eng- 
lish. The St. Andrew, supposed of Robert II., weighs but 
38 grains: the English noble of that period, 107 grains; so 
that the first forms no division of the latter. 'J'hat thought to 
be of Robert III. weighs 60 grains, and that of James I. 53 
or 54'; which last being half the English noble, got the title 
of demy, as in the foregoing acts: the St. Andrew or lion of 
James II. is of equal weight. The St. Andrew on one side, 
and arms of Scotland on the other, continue the sole bearings 
of the Scotish gold coin, till James 111., when the unicorn 
appears holding the shield. That prince’s largest coin weighs 
CO grains ; and the bonnet-piece of James V. 90 grains, with 
a smaller of 60 grains. The lion of Mary, with her cypher, 
weighs 78 grains ; the golden ryal, 1555, with her bust, 115 
grains, being the very weight of the ryals of Elizabeth, 
wliich are so extremely rare, and which went for 15s. 

It may be necessary to give some remarks on the method 
of distinguishing Scotish coins. David I. and Alex. I. and 
II. have the names of moneyers on the reverse. Alex. III. 
and David II. have urx scotorum. Robert I. appears side 
face, and with hard features, as on his seal. The groats of 
the three first Jameses are thus known. Tiiose of J. I. are 
small, being reduced to the value of four-pence Scotish, or 
half the English, and have flcurs-de-luce on reverse : they are 
of the same weight as R. III. and have always tracia for 
GRACIA. Of J. II. they are large as the English, being only 
eight to the ounce by the acts, and worth twelve pennies 
Scotish of the time ; and have crowns on reverse. The first 
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coinage of James III. has mullets ; the second, bushy hair 
flowing round the head. James III. reigned till 1488; and 
these pieces are in imitation of the improved coinage of 
Henry VII. of England, who came to the throne in 1485. 
But they are poorly done, the artists having in vain attempted 
to catch the free manner of advanced art : so that under 
J. IV. they were forced to recur to the old stiff* form. That 
these with bushy hair belong to J. III. is clear from the re- 
verse, which is the same as those of the former coinage, with 
the same motto, dns piiotector, &c. ; while J, IV. first 
assumes on silver, salvvm fac, &c. Of J. IV. the groats 
are far better done than any former, and have qt. or iiii.; so 
are easily known ; as are those of J. V. marked 5. 

The gold of R. II. is small, with xrs regnat, &c. Of 
R. III. and^ J. I. it is larger*. J. II. has salvvm fac. Sec, 
Of J. III. the coins are neat, with the unicorn, exvroat ds, 
&c. J. IV. has QT. or iiir. 

The billon begins with J. III., of whom there are only 
black farthings, by Act 1466, c. 9 : they bear the head on 
obverse, and a cross with pellets in reverse. Of J. IV. there 
are black pennies, halfpennies, and farthings f. Of J. V. 
only halfpennies and farthings: the former is the bawbee, a 
name which began in this reign. Under J. V. and Mary, the 
penny was struck in a finer billon of very small size. The 
farthing of J. V. and Mary has a cross on rev. with the fleur- 
de-luce, and crown, alternate. 

* The first Scotish gold is evidently on the model of the ecu a la 
couronne of France, afterwards called couronne d'or ; which has the arms of 
France crowned on one side, and an ornament on the other ^ as the 
Scotish has the arms of Scotland crowned, reverse St. Andrew on his 
cross. These French crowns were the chief or only coin of many 
reigns; and have the motto xpc regmat, &c. as has most of the early 
French gold. 

f The farthings have an annulet on each side of the bead. 
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Rarity of Scotish Coins. 

Alexander I. 1107, silver penny, rrrr. iOL 

David I. 1 124, silver penny, rrrr. 10/. 

Malcolm IV. 1153, none. 

William, 1163, silver penny, rr. 35. 

Alexander II. 1214, silver penny, r. 2s. 

Alexander III. 1219, silver penny, c. Is. — halfpenny, 
RR. 10s. 

John Baliol, 1293, silver penny, rr. 5s. — halfpenny, 
RRR. 1/. 

Robert I. 1306, silver penny, c. 2s. — halfpenny, r. 3s.— 
farthing, rr. 10s. 

David II. 1330, silver penny, c. Is. — halfpenny, n. 5s.— 
farthing, rr. 10s. — groat, c. 2s. — half-groat, rr. 10s. 

Mdward Baliol, none. (He only reigned three months. 
Sept. — Dec. i 332.) 

Robert II. 1371, gold penny, or St. Andrew, rrr. 5/. — 
silver penny, c. Is. — groat and half-groat, c. 2s, 

Robert III. 1390, gold lion and half, rr. 2/. each — silver 
penny, groat and half-groat, c. — halfpenny, rr. 10s. 

James I. 1424, gold lion and half, rr. 2/. each — silver 
groat, c. — half-groat, rr. 10.s. — penny, rrr. 2/. 

James II. 1437, gold lion, rr. 2/. — half, rrr. 3/. — silver 
groat and half-groat, c. — penny, rrr. 2/. 

James III. 1460, gold unicorn and half, rr. 30s. each — 
silver groat and half-groat, lu 2s. — penny, rrr. 2/. — Billon 
farthings, rrr. 10s. 

James IV. 1488, gold, br. 21, — silver groat and half, 
Ritit, 10s. Billon penny, halfpenny, and farthing, R. 5s. 
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James V. 1513, gold bonnet-piece, rr. 2/. — half, rr. 21 . — 
quarter, rur. 3/. — silver groat, c. l5. — half-groat, hr. 5s. — 
billon peony, rk. 5s. — halfpenny and birthing, b. 2s. 

Maiy, 15 1-2, gold lion, with her cypher, 155.3, R. 1/. — 
ryal, with her head, 1555, Ru. 5/. — half, rrr. 10/. — silver 
testoons, mostly 1553 or 1562, with her bust, rr. 30s. — 
half, RRR. 3/. — shilling or half, with her cy])her, or from 
1558 to 1560, with r. m. when queen of Francis of France, 
c. 2s. ; if countermarked, ii. 3s. — silver crown with her 
cyjiher, rev. a palm-tree, r, 10s. — half, rr. 1/. — fine 
billon penny with full face, rrr. 2/. — bad billon penny 
with full face, r. 10s. — ^ other billon, groat.s or placks, 
half, &c. with her cypher or inscriptions, c. 6d. 

James VI. and his successors, all common^ or of no 
esteem. 
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Volume I. has no distinction ; Vol. IL is expretted thus, II. 1, &c. 


A. Anderson, xxii. 116. 

Abbreviations on coins, page Angel, II. 92. 

250. Anglo-Saxon coins, II. 80. 

Abbey pieces, II. 70. Anne, Qt. her coins and me- 

Addison on medals, 30. 11. 67. dais, II. 185. 

ASgina, coins of, 82. Antiquarian pursuits, 47. 

Africa, kings of, II. 13. Acjuileia, coins of, II. 24. 

Alexander the Great rarely Arabian coins, II. 14. 

appears on coins, 307. Argenteus, 167. 

Alloy necessary, 206. Arrangement of cabinets, II. 

Alphonso, king, a medalist, 231. 

5. As, and its parts, 123, 322. 

Altered coins, II. 218. 11. 243. 

American coins, II. 109. decline of, 127. 

Amusement from medals, 43. Imperial, 125. 

Ancient coins, which, 353. Assarion, 100, 144, 152. 

2 G 2 



INDEX. 


Athens, power of, 95. 
Athenian coins, 94. 

gold, 11. 1240. 
Aurelian, his gold, 188. 
Aureus, 181. 

history of, 183, 
seqq, 

B. 

Banduri, xx. 

Barbarous coins, 371. 
Barons, no English coins of^ 

II. 85. 

Baudclot, 283. 

Beauvais, II. 209. 

Bezants, 193. 

Black money, II. 100. 
Bloiideau, II. 172. 

Blundered coins, 204,11.199. 
Bohemia, coins of, II. 38. 
Bonnet- pieces, II. 132. 
Bouteroue, erroneous, 159- 
Bracteati, II. 73. 

Brass, ancient, 55. 

Roman, 133. 
no small from Pertinax 
to GalHenus, 151. 
small, 154. 

Briot, II. 169. 

Britannia on coins, 35, 
333. 

British coins, 367. 

Budieusde Asse, 7. II. 204. 


Bull on Greek coins, 241. 
Byzantium, symbol of, 
241. 

C. 

. Cabinets, difterent sizes of, 
II. 229. 

how formed, IL 
230. 

Carat, what, II. 163. 
Carausius, coins of, 343. 

Cash, Indian coin, II. 13. 
Casket of coins, II. 230. 

Cast coins, IL 215, 217. 
Cavino], II. 46. 

Cellini the sculptor, II. 45. 
214. 

Chaleos, its parts, 07. 
Chinese coins, II. 10. 
Chronology of Roman coins, 
19. 

Chrusos, 85. 

Cistophori, 92. 

Civic coins, .303. 

Civic coins, their rarity, IL 
195 . 

Clarke, xxi. 

Cleansing of coins, 207. 
Coinage, ancient manner of, 
66 . 

origin, 298, 353. 

. British, IL . ICS- 
Colonial coins, 346. 
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Coningham on medals, IL 62. 
Conimouwealth money, II. 
172. 

Conservation of coins, 201. 

reasons of, 208. 
Constantine introduced a new 
coinage, 145. 

Consular coins, 323- 
Contorniati, 280. 

Copa' Syrisca, 286. 

Copper, ancient, 55. 

Greek, 96. 

late m English coin, 

, IL 09. 

defects of in Liitain, 

II. 107. 

Corinthian brass, 56. 
Connanni, liis storj^ 11.46. 
Counters, Roman, 152. 

modern, II. 69- 
Counterfeits, II. 203. 
Couiitennarked coins, 205. 
Countries, their s} mbols, 241 . 
Croker, II. 183. 

Cromwell, coins of, II. 171. 
Crowns, various, on coins, 
215. 

of gold, IL 87. 
Cuphic letter, II. 30. 

D. 

Danish coins, books on, xxv. 
Darics, 357, 359. 


Dassier's medals, IL 115. 
Decennales, 269. 

Decline of modern coins, IL 
128. 

Deities on (h eek coins, 231 . 
Delos, why no coins, 95. 
Denarii aerei, 141. 

silver, 161, 326. 
weight of, 172. 
Denmark, coins of, II. 32. 

medals of, IL 49 
Diadem, 215. 

Dichrusos, 108. 

Dictator, perpetual, 20. 
Didrachm, 88, 

Diocletian restored the coiiii, 
170. 

Dolphin of Apollo, 245. 
Drachma, 88, 

Ducarel, xxii. 

Du Choul, his errors, II. 209. 
Dupondii, 130, 146. 

Dutch coins, books on, xxv. 

medals, II. 49, 57. 
Dyes, ancient, 67, II. 175. 
modern. II. 139. 

E. 

Ecclesiastic coins,!!. 37,7 3,85. 
Edge of coins, how marked, 
11. 176. 

Egyptian coins, 60. 

Imperial, 316 . 
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Elcctrum, 56. 

England^ study of medals in, 

10 . 

wealth of, 11. 128. 
English coins, books on, xxi. 

account of, II. 

7 a. 

medals, II. 109. 
English coins struck in Ire- 
land, II. 1 54. 

penny, II. 83. 
Erasmus, errors of, 158, II. 
201 . 

Etruscan coins, 1 1 9, 365. 
Evelyn, ix. 

Exergue, 250.* 

F. 

Families, Roman, 323. 
Farthing tokens, II. 103. 
Farthings of Q. Anne, II. 
106. 

Ferrara, coins of, II. 24. 
Ficoroni, II. 198. 

Flattery of coins, 242. 
Florence, coins of, 11. 21. 
Florin, origin of, II. *22, 91. 
Follis, 143, 154. 

its parts, 154. 

Folkes, xxi. 

Forged coins, grossly done, 
II. 203. 

Forgers eminent, 11. 206. 


French coins, books on, xxii. 

account of, II. 
24. 

medals, II. 48. 
king’s cabinet, IT. 
229. . 

Froelich’s Notitia, xiv. 320. 
G. 

Gallic coins, 367. 

Gangra, a curious coin of, 
315. 

Gelon, a Sarmatic town, 314. 
Genoa, coins of, 11. 24. 
Geography illustrated by' 
coins, 27. 

George III. his coins bad, II. 
185. 

Germany, coins of, II, 31. 

medals of, II. 50. 
Gessner, xvii. xix. 

Gods on Greek coins, 237. 
Gold, ancient, 51, 162. 
Roman, 178. 
value of at Constanti- 
nople, 191. 

Consular, 329. 
when first coined in mo- 
dern times, II. 21. 
found in Scotland, II. 
147. 

how estimated, II, 163. 
Goltzius, xiv. xvii. 7. 
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Gotluc coins, 29T . 

Greek coins, 38, 250, 298- 
money, 7(5. 
goW, 102. 

language and \vritei*s, 
310. 

Imperial, 313. 

prices of, II. 241. 

Grollier, 7. 

Groat, II. 25, 86, 12.5 
Guinea, origin of, 11. 6. 

Gnn money, II. 158. 

H. 

IJalf-pence First coined in cop** 
per, II. 106. 

Hamerani, II. 47. 

Hammered money, II. 167. 
Ilaym, x. 

Hebrew coins, 363. 

Helmet, 218. 

Hemidrachm, 9 1 . 

Ileptarchic coins, II. 80. 
History assisted by coins, 
16. 

Horn behind the ear, 217. 
Hume, ignorant of English 
coinage, 158. 

Hunter, Dr. his cabinet, II. 
229. 


Japan, coins of, II. 10. 


Jennings, 

Jettons or counters, II. 69. 
Imperial Greek, 313. 

Roman, 330. 

India! • coins, 355, II. 12. 
Inscriptions on coins, 238. 
Jobert, vii. 

Irish coins, books on, xxii. 

account of, II. 148. 
Italian coins, books on, 
xxii. 

account of, IT. 17. 
medals, 11. 47. 

K. 

Kopeks, II. 40. 

KopTj, &c. 91. 

L. 

Large brass, 332. 

Leaden coins, 61. II. 198. 

Le Blanc corrected, II. 22. 
Legends of coins, 249. 
Greek, 252. 

Roman, 260. 
modern, 11. 66. 
Greek and Lat. 
265. 

on the edge, IT. 176. 
Le Pois, vi. H 209. 

Lepta, 97. 

Lion, a coin, II. 13 J* 

Lituus, 246. 



INDEX. 


Eivia, her brass coins, 133. 
Lo\«’ii(Ies, XX i. 

Lij( account of his work, 

n. bO. 

Lyd'JMi S2, 301-, 

M. 

Maji, isle of, I L 

109 . 

\ ili. 

IManiicrs, illusU attd by cuitis, 
4-(5. 

Marr, account of, II. 92, 

M aria Ilonorii, a coin of, 3+3. 
Massacre of Paris, medal on, 
II. 46. 

Mcda^lioncitii, 282- 
Matrice, II. 17.5. 

Mcdalets, 284. 

Medallions, 273. 

<lreek, 275. 
Roman. 27 S. 

Gr. of Rom. Emp. 
280. 

Medals, curious modern, II. 
51, 52. 

of literati, 11. 59, 1 16, 
ancient and modern 
compared, II. 62, 
234. 

Middle brass, 332. 

Milan, coins of, II. 20. 


Miliarensts, 145, 170. 

weight of, 174. 
Mill in coinage, II. 108. 

advantages of, II. 174. 
Mina, 77. 
jMiuimi, 350. 

scarce, II. 23 1 . 
Mint, Roiiian, 62, 

Minuti, 107. 

^ILssilia, 233. 

Motlcrn coins, II. I, 

medals, il. 42. 

for'^ed, II. 

224. 

how arrang- 
ed, II. 233. 
Money ancient, 7 1. 

Money ers, numerous at Rome, 
05. 

w hen name on coins,. 
370. 

Monogram, 249. 

Moresque coins, II. 29. 

N. 

Naples, coins of, II. 20. 
Neocoroi, meaning of, 2 K>. 
Nigriamis, coin of, 343. 
Nimbus on coins> 220. 

Noble of Edward III. II. 4, 
91, 

Norway, coins of, iP 36. 
Noumta, 153. 



INDEX. 


Number of ancit'nt coins, 
"0. . 

Xnininus, or , Sosterliu-:, 
13S. 

(>. 

Obolus, and it.< parts, 8<>. 
ill brass, 100. 

OCCO, XX. 

^)rit‘halcjiuin, 13 k 
Orliina, erroneous, ‘20(5. 

<Hho, in brass, II. l(jS. 

P. 

Paduan coins, II. 40, 200. 
Piigodu, II. 10. 

coiiuected with 
coins, 37. 

Palmyrene coins, 304. 

Pa[)al coins, book' on, 
xxiii. 

account of, II. 

18 . 

medals, II. 
40. 

Parthian curls, 210. 

Patin, vii. 

Patina, 202. 

Parazoniuin, 211. 

Pedantry in numismatic wri- 
ters, XXV. II. 235. 
Pellerin, xviii. 


Penny silver, tla general 
earb, ct>in of modern stat.js, 

II. t). 

Iieptarchic, 11. 81. 
Piu'jlisb famous, J I. 83. 
s< ] ic's of, II. 84. 
progress, 11. 80. 
Persian coins, 80, 357. 

modern, 11. Ik 
P<. rMUiifu at ion on cciiis, 33- 
Pelrarca, a medalist, 4. 
Phidon, 85. 

Philippi, 105. 
l^liilistis, 04. 

Phoenician coinr, 355, 304. 
Pierced coins, 205. 

Pisano the painter, II. 43. 
Plated coins, II. 208. 

liow forged, 11. 
223. 

Poetry connected with coins, 
33. 

improper on medals, 

II. 07. 

Poland, coins of, II. 38. 
Politianus, lirslijiioted medals, 

7. 

Poinpey Gii. the son, a coin 
of, 345. 

Pontifex Maximus, 24. 
Portcullis Pieces, II. 108. 
Portraits on coins, 44, 211. 

ornaments ofi, 214.^ 
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Portraits, excellence of an- 
cient, 11. 63. 

Portuguese coins, II. 30. 
Prices of coins, II. 239. 
Prussia^ coins of, II. 40. 
Punchion, what, II. 175. 
Punic coins, 364. 

Puns on ancient coins, II. 
54. 

Q. 

Queens, ornaments of, on 
their coins, 218. 

Quiuarius, 176, 329, 349. 
Quinquennalia, 269. 

R. 

Rarity of coins, II. 193. 
Recoinage in England, 11. 
91. 

Regal Greek coins, 306. 

rarity of, 
II. 195. 

Reverses of coins, 224. 

origin of, 225. 
in intaglio, 225. 
Roman, 227. 

Greek, 228. 
Consular, 327. 
unconnected, II. 222. 
Richlard 1. no English coins 
of, 11. 201. 

Roettiers, 11. 181. 


Roman brass money, 109. 
jfou id, 1 10. 
coinage, origin of, 1 15. 
coins, 321, 351. 
coinage, that of Eu- 
rope, 329. 

coins, prices of, II. 
244. 

Romans preserved medals, 
2, 3. 

Rose Noble, II. 93. 

Roupee, 11. 13. 

Russia, coins of, II. 39. 
Ryal, English, II, 94. 

S, 

Sacrifice, instruments of, 246. 
Saint Andrew, a coin, II. 131. 
Sa^anidee, 362. 

Saturnalian coins, 151, 284, 
285. 

Satyric medals, II. 52. 
s. c. menning of, 239. 

Science of medals, how ac-» 
quired, II. 226. 

Scotish coins, books on, xxii. 

account of, IL 
117. 

reasons why so 
late, II. 118. 
seqq, 

copper poins, II. 1 37. 
medals, II. 141. 
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Selclen, viii. 

Setnissis^ J95. 

Serieses of coins, 211. II. 

5. 

Serrati, 70. 

Sestertium, 112. 

Sestertius, 111 — in silver, 
178, 329 — in brass, 132, 
178. 

Severus debased the coin, 166. 
Shilling, first English, II. 86. 
Siege pieces, II. 71. 

Sicilian gold coins, 103. 

money, 116. 

J^ilver ancient, o4. 

Roman, 156. 

Imperial, 344. 

Silver coin of England bad, 
II. 90. 

how estimated, II. 1 65. 
Simon, his coins and medals, 
II. 170. 

Skeatta, II. 80. 

Slavonic kingdoms, coins of, 
II. 38. 

mall Roman brass, 336. 
nelling, xxi. 

Soldered coins, II. 220. 
Solidus, 189, 193. 

Sovereign, II. 96. 

Spanish coins, books on, xxiii. 

account of, II* 
27. 

medaU, II. 50. 


Spanish coins, ancient, 364. 
369. 

Spintriati, 287. 

Split coins, 206. II. 223. 
Study of medals, 1. 

Styca, II. 80. 

Swedish coins, books on, xxiii. 

account of, 11. 
34. 

Syila’s gold coins, 181. 
Symbols on Greek coins, 232. 

Roman, 243. 
coins of Alex- 
ander, 310. 

T. 

Talent, 77. 

Tartarian coins, II. 1 1. 
Tascia, 369. 

Testooii, English, II. 86. 
Tetradrachni, 89. 

Tetrastater, 1 07 . 

Tetrobolion, 89. 

Thensa, 247. 

Tiara, 217. 

Tin coined in England, II. 
106. 

Touch pieces, II. 71. 

Town pieces, II. 102. 
Tradesmen’s tokens, 11. 104. 
Tremisses, 1 97. 

Tribunician power, 21. 
Tridrachm, 89. 

Triens aureus, 186, 197. 
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Turkish coins, II. 16. 

U. 

Ursinus, xx. 

Utility of the study of coins, 

15. 

V. 

Vaillant, xlx. ItS. 

Value of money in the middle 
ages, II. 7. 

Varnish, false, II. 213, 214. 
Varro ignorant of coins, 157. 
Vases on coins, 239. 


Veil on coins, 219. 

Venice, coins of, II. 21. 
Vico, V. XV i. 

Virgil on a coin, II. 205. 
Voce populi, II. 158. 

Vota, 269. 

W. 

Walker, ix. 

Weight, ancient standard of 
money, 76. 

Winkelman, error of, II. 205. 
Wood’s patent, II. 159. 
Workmanship of coins, 43. 



EXPLANATION 


0» THE 

PLATES 

Iff THE 

SECOND VOLUME. 


T/iC Vignette to this volume is a reverse qf 3Iaximinn /. in 
third hy'uss, from the first edition of MoreVs Specimen Rei 
NumniariiE. The same reverse occurs of Diocletian, Seve* 
rus Casar, Constantine I. 


PLATE 1. 

Silver of Britain and I reland ^ except Nos. 2, 3, ^xhich 
are Copper. 

N® 1. A skeatta, from Dr. Hunter’s cabinet. 

2, 3. Stj/cas. No. 2 is of Redicuff king of Northumbria, 
iiEDVLF rex; reverse, the moneyer’s name brother. 
No. 3. is of Oshrecht, king of Northumbria, some of 
the letters being reversed, as not unusual in Saxon 
coins, osRREHT rex: reverse, the inoneyer’s name 
MONNE. prom Mr. Jackson’s collection. 

4. A skeatta of Egbert, king of Kent, ecgberht: reverse# 
the moneyer’s name. From Dr. Hunter’s cabinet. 



EXPLANATION' THE PLATES. 

5. A penny qf JEadwald, kir^ qf Mercia, The legend 

begins in the middle eadv, and proceeds to the top 
A FD (the L being reversed) an order of reading not only 
occurring on Saxon> but on Greek coins : at bottom 
KEx. Reverse, the moneyer *9 name, eadnoth. 
From the cabinet of the rev. Mr. Southgate. 

6. A penny qf Regnald, king qf NoHhumhria, regnald 

CYNY. Cynyng being Saxon and Danish for king. 
Reverse, moneyer’s name. From Dr. Hunter’s 
cabinet. 

7 . A penny qf Ceolnoth, archbishop of Canterbury, ceol- 

NOTH ARHiEPi. Rcvcrse, noRovERNiA, the ancient 
name of Canterbury; and in the inner circle the 
moneyer’s name. From the rev. Mr. Southgate’s 
cabinet. 

i. The Poitou penny of Richard /. of Fsngland, ri chard vs 
REX : reverse, pictavjensis, understand Moneta. 
From the same. 

9, 10. Pennies published by Snelling, in his account of the 
coins of the Isle of Man, and which are suspected 
to be Scotish. The types resemble the coins of 
Stephen of England. 

11 . A fine penny of William of Scotland', le rei wilame ; 

reverse, hve waeter . 

12 . A fine penny qf Robert I. or Great, king of Scotland. 

13 . An unpublished penny qf Canute, king of England and 

Denmark, struck in Dublin, cnvt rex anclorv. 
Reverse, ferenn mo. dif. or Ferenn, money er at 
Dublin ; Di/lin, or Dyflin, being the common 
ancient name of that place in Saxon and Icelandic 
writers, coins of other English kings, &c. From 
Mr. Southgate’s cabinet. 

14 . A rude Irish penny ^ 



EXPLANATIOl^ OFAHE PLATES. 

N” 15. One more improved, Alt wnintelligible. The letters 
seem DiMNROE, mneghi. or mneghi, dimnroe: re- 
Terse, odivlfe oimrvhri. The Hibernian mint, 
after the time of that Sihtric who was contemporary 
with Canute, never issued a legible coin the 
English conquest. 


PLATE II. 

Gold. 

N*’ I . The ^old fenny of Henry III, 

2. The (juavterjiorin of Edward III. 

3. The huge noble of the Jirst coinage cf Edward III* 

From Mr, Hodsul’s cabinet, 

Ae. Gold medal of David II. of Scotland, now first 
published. From Dr. Hnnter^s cabinet. 

5. The chaise of Edward the Black Prince, ed. pogns 
RGG iS ANGi.i.i., &c. that \sy pri/nogenilus, first-born, or 
eldest son of the king of England. 

(5. The ryal of jHaiy of Scotland. The reverse has her 
arms, 1555, From Dr; Hunter’s cabinet. 


PLATE III, 

The letters and abbreviations occurring on Anglo-Saxon coins, 
from Ilickes's Thesaurus. 

THE END. 


ytf'oof? and Tunes, Printers, 

Poppin's Couit, Fleet Street. 



caller] 

Atlas, so as to correspond with the celebrated woiks of D’AT>ville. These 
Maps will be delineated with all the stipcrior advantasres afforded by the 
latest improveaiciits in geographical precision; and engraved with the utmost 
beanty th^ the state of the arts can admit. Each Map will be drawn under 
Mr. Pinkerton’s .©wn eye, revised- with the utmost care; and- will form, like 
the works of D’AnVille, a complete record of the state of tl>e science at the 
time of publication. Table lands, chains of mountains, and other features 
which belong to the natural geography of each country, will be indicated in 
a new manner, and with an exactness not to be expected from geographer* 
W'lip are unacquainted with that branch of the science; which is, however, so 
essential, that, witliout it, no country can be truly represciited, nor works 
on natural and civil history perfectly understood. In Ihe other parts, which 
illustrate civil liistory, equal care shall be exerted not to insert obscure 
hovels and villages, while places remarkable in historical record are totally 
omitted. Instea<l of careless po.sitions, arising from the blind imitation of 
antiquated maps, the greatest attention shall be bestowed that every po.si- 
tion be conformable to the latest astrononiteal observations; and, in dcfanlt 
of these, to the result of the best itineraries, and other authentic doenmeuts. 

It is calculated, that the whole expense of this Atlas, executed rw a more 
capital style than has ever been before attempted, may be abtmt fifteen 
guineas; and it is. proposed that it shall be published in Numbers each 
containing two Maps. As the style of engraving will render first impressions 
desirable, they will be carefully delivered in the order of names; and cojiies 
of each number w'ill be neatly put together, with the Maps carefully folded 
upon guards (as they will be bound when the work completed) for more 
safe conveyance to the country; whilst other copies will be delivered witiiout 
any fold, to those who may prefer them in that state. 

Printed for T. Cadeli. and W. Davies, Strand; and Loncmav, Hurst, Ri:i a, 
and OuME, Paterno.ster-Row. 

Of iiTitnn mat! he had, laiehf ptihUshed, 

1. A New Edition, greatly enlarged, of Mr. PINKERTON’S. MODERN 
OEOGRAF’HV. A Description of the Empires, Kingdoms, States, and Colo- 
nies ; with the Oceiins, Seas, and Isles, in all parts of the W(»rld ; including 
the most recent Discoveries and political Alterations, digcstcil on a new plan. 
The Astronomical Introduction by the Rev. S. Vince, A. M. F. R. S, and Plw- 
mian Professor of Astronomy and Experimental Philosophy, in the University 
of Cambridge. To the w’hole is added, a Catalogue of the best Maps ami 
Books of Travels in all Languages, and an ample Index. In Three large Vo- 
lumes Quarto, with numerous Maps drawn under the direction of the Author, 
price 61. 6s- in boards; a new P'dition, greatly enlarged, Vol, I. containing 
Europe; Vol. 11. Asia ; Vol. 111. America and Africa. 

2. An ABRIDGMENT of the*bove Work, for the Use of Schools and Young 
Persons, in One large Volume Octavo, with a Selection of the most useful 
Maps, carefully copied from those in the Quarto Edition. Sedond Edit. pr. 1 2s. 

3. A General Collrction of Voyages and Travels: forming a Complete 
History of the OnieiN and Progress of Discovery by Sea and Laud, from the 
earliest Ages to the present Time; preceded by an Historical Introduction, 
and a Critical Catalogue of Books of Voyages and Travels. Handsomely 
printed in Quarto. This Work will be regularly continued, in Parts, pub- 
lished on the first Day of every Month, price 10s. 6d. each, and will be cou|o 
plrted, it is expected, in ten or twelve Volumes, 




fN ATLAS, 

Merton. ■ 


CONTAINING sixty Maps, or thereabouts, engraved in the size 
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